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- Peace Pleas Jolt State Dept 
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Mrs. Josephine Stephens, West Seattle community desc... 
the Chicago Peace Conference is shown with ont of her prized 
“Peace” roses. The rose, noted for its pale pink coloring and gigan- 


—— See Page 4 — tic blossoms, was developed in 1945. Mrs. Stephens’ husband, 
Robert, is vice-president of Hope Lodge 79, International Associa 


tion of Machinists, 
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wail Street Grabs Minerals 


SOFIA (By Telepress) | 
NINETY-NINE PERCENT of the children of peasants and workers in Yugoslavia) 


By Jack Bassan 


are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in ra 


deprive these children of mil 
the number of tuberculosis cases 
among children is rising rapidly. 
According to official data from the 
Tito government, 60 percent of all 
school children and university | 
students have tuberculosos. Even 
the president of the — Titoite) 


women's organization, AFJ, Vida} 


Tomshich, admits that infant mor- 
tality and the death rate among 


k, eggs, 


children is increasing daily. 


The Yugoslav newspaper Slo-. 


bendo Slovo has reported that the; 


infant mortality rate is now higher 
than 21 percent of all births. 
Furthermore, about 40,000 chil- 
dren are employed in industrial 
enterprises and state agricultural 
farms and are subjected to the 
most cruél exploitation. On the 
“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm, 
children of eight years of age are 
employed at. heavy labor. 


* 


IN EDUCATION, Yugoslav 
children are faring no better. As 
late as 1950 there was not one 
single kindergarten in any village 
or so-called “cooperative” farm. 
Two children were recently ex- 
pelled from Nursery Home No. 16 
in Belgrade, becamse, as their 
parents had been imprisoned for 
disagreement with the fascist pol- 
icy of the Titoites, there was no 


MORE JOBLESS IN N. Y. 


In 1950, 85 percent of the 
schools were without fuel for heat- 
ing and over 700 schools were 
closed. Higher education is, of 
course, accessible only to the chil- 
dren of the privileged class. Dur- 
ing the last year, 4,500 students 
were expelled from University be- 
cause they were unable to pay the 
fees. At the same time, payment 
of the teachers’ salaries is fre- 
quently delayed for months. 

* 

IN PLACE OF SCHOOLS and 
‘dwellings, the Titoite government 
'is building barracks, airfields and 
military depots. The entire coun- 
try has been transformed. into one 
huge barracks. : 


At the same time, the Tito 
clique is selling the country’s raw 


‘ 


The number of New Yorkers re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance 
increased 11.1 percent during Mav, 


materials to Wall Street at prices 
far below world market rates. 
is estimated in Belgrade that the 


welfare commissioner Henry L. 
McCarthy reported, but he pre- 
“pene ae Nee ee 
dicted more jobs would be ayvyail- | 
able “once inventories have de-| 
creased and New York City re- 
ceives a fair share of war orders.” 
one to pay for their tuition. : 
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Yugoslav ~ government has _ been 
losing between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 dollars a month in the last six 
months which it would have 
eared in non-American markets. 


title deeds to the land held by 
the feudal lords are burned in 
the outskirts of a village. Lower 
photo shows peasants getting 
deeds to the land as the Chinese 
Peoples Government carries 
through sweeping land reforms. 


WIN WAGE INCREASE 


| 


| 
| 


; 
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BRUNSWICK, Me 


Verney Corp. employes won a 7} 
percent raise and~ other gains 


MAKE POISON GAS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. (FP). 
—Poison gas production at the In- 
nis Speiden & Co. plant here: is 
only a fraction of the wartime ca- 


pacity installed at the request of! 
the government, says the Interna-. 


eS. The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers 
utter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, 


so 


It 


While Wall Street is thus de- 


riving immense profits from the 


eso ae eee =o. a 


plunder of Yugoslavia’s mineral 
resources, Yugoslavia is being rap- 
idly transformed into an aggres- 


sive spearhead of American plans 
The secret three- | 


in the Balkans. 
week visit to Washington by 
Colonel-General Kotche Popovich, 
Titos Chief-of-Staff, arranged for 


deliveries of vast amounts of Amer- 


ican war equipment to enable the: 
Yugoslay army to carry out offen- 


sive as well as defensive opera- 


tions inside and outside the Yugo-| 


slav border. 


gains through the Textile Workers' 
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(FP). —In 
their first CIO contract since 1938 


BIGGEST NEWS this week was, of course, the proposal by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik for discussions to end 


the war in Korea. (See page 3.) But hardly had people around 


the world begun to rejoice over the new opportunity for peace 
than the war-breeding forces of imperialism, led by Wall Street, 
hatched another potential flare-up. Confronted by the Iranian 
people’s determination to re-claim tucir stolen oil resources, Wall 
Street, British and French imperialism paused in their efforts to 
pick one another’s pocket and ganged-up against Persia. 

Premier Mossadegh, jolted out of his conciliatory attitude by 
the Iranian people’s determined mood, turned down a British bribe 
of $28,000,000 down and $8,400,000 a month; spurned an offer by 
President Truman for another loan in exchange for sweet reason- 
ableness: ordered the seizure of the $850,000,000 Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company’s installations and assets; demanded in writing dec- 
larations from British company employes whether or not they were 
ready to work.for the nationalized industry; ordered British tanker 
captains at Abadan to give receipts for the oil made out to, the 
nationalized industry. 

Both Washington and London reacted instantly—with violence. 
Washington sent naval vessels “to show the flag” off Abadan; the 
British sent a cruiser, declared they might use troops “to protect 
British lives’—an old imperialist pretext for resorting to force 
against colonial and semi-colonial peoples. The British and U. S. 
press began-a campaign to “explain” the “crisis in Iran, to em- 
phasize the importance to “the West” of Iranian oil, to warn against 
a “wave of nationalization” which m‘ght set off “if Iran is allowed 
to get away with it,” and*to raise once again the threadbare 
“threat” of “Soviet aggression.” 


MORE INTRIGUE IN MIDDLE EAST 


IN LONDON, the conference of Commonwealth Defense 
Ministers weighed the question of “defense” of the Middle East. 
Conspicuously absent were the representatives of the Dominions 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. ) 

What the gentlemen agreed to do will remain, of course, a 
closed secret, but their agenda included these three points: 

(1) How to keep down the masses of the Middle East. 


(2) How to keep Wall Street from grabbing everything not 
nailed down. 

(3) How to “unite” the feudal ruling cliques of the Middle 
Eastern countries in line with the aims of the Atlantic War Alli- 
ance. Significantly, the Union of South Africa, with no perceptible 
Middle Eastern interests, pledged full support of the Middle East's 
“defense.” | 


IN WEST EUROPE, the Atlantic War Alliance partners were 


still trying to get agreement on how many West Germans would 


be recruited into Eisenhower's non-existent “armies.” Attesting to 
the fact that the West Germans want nothing to do with the 
entire mess, the Adenauer clique outlawed the Free German Youth. 
oes followed a Gestapo-type attack on youth by the German 
police. . 


THE HUNGARIAN People’s Republic brought to trial nine 
persons on charges of black-marketeering and plotting with Wall 
Street agents (including Cardinal Spellman) to overthrow the 
government. Included was Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszenty. The accused confessed, said they had sub- 
mitted a proposed cabinet list of the goverament which would be 
established after the overthrow to the former U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, had talked of a $296,000,000 “loan” and the use of 
U. S. troops. 


IN WASHINGTON, after 2,050,000 words by self-styled 
champions of peace, ranging from Gen. MacArthur through the 
top brass of the State Department and the Pentagon to “Rosie” 
O'Donnell, who wants to burn up the whole of Korea, China and 


the Soviet Union, too, the so-called “great debate” on Wall Street — 


and Washington's foreign policy came to an end. Of the 2,050,000 
words, not one was spoken by a spokesman of the real peace forces 
in the United States. 


Plan Changes to Safeguard Daily Worker 


DETERMINED TO KEEP the preme Court majority decided to 
replace the constitutional guaran- 


Daily Worker operating “despite 
all possible harrasments, perse- 
cutions or attacks,” the editors. of 
the Daily Worker this week an- 
nounced that beginning Monday, 
July 2, the newspaper will be cut 
to eight pages instead of the pres- 
ent 12 and that the price will be 


raised to 10 cents daily. 

The (Sunday) Worker will con- 
tinue at 16 pages and its price of 
10 cents. 

To assure the continued exist- 
ence of the working class news- 
paper, the editors “urged its read- 
ers and friends to form organiza- 
tions:that will collaborate with us 
in guaranteeing circulation, get- 
ting new readers, helping solve all 
financi.] difficulties.” 

In addition, the Daily Worker 
editors invited public-spirited cit- 
izens, “conservative or otherwise, 
regardless of their hostility to our 
views, to help us preserve the free- 
dom of the press ae our opinions.” 

There is no need to elaborate, 


‘asserts the editors’ statement, on 


what has happened since the Su- 


~* 
+ 
te ‘ * eo 


staged raids have not won the ap- 
plause of the nation, no matter 


j 


i 


tee of free speech with the new 
doctrine that certain “forbidden 
thoughts” constitute evidence of a 
“conspiracy.” 
Attorney General now feel they 
have “a free field for limitless vio- 
lation of all constitutional Jaw, hu- 
man decency and civil freedoms,” 
declared the statement. The ene- 
mies of the people have even 


dared, the statement declares, “to 


cite mere publication of an article 
in the Daily Worker as evidence of 
conspiracy. | 
_ “Thus we have traveled far since 
Judge Medina fraudulently tried 
to assure the nation that ‘only 11 
individuals’ were being tried for 
‘conspiracy, that no ideas or po- 
litical views or publication of books 
Or papers, were in question!” 
The possibility exists, notes the 
statement, that “our country ca 
be awakened to the REAL CON- 
SPIRACY against free press and 
political criticism which is at the 
heart of the crackdown on the 11 
Communist leaders and 17 other 
citizens.” . ' | 
“The truth is 
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that these savagely 
: ea); 


. 74 . ¥ on 
a Gs 
ve 


The FBI and the’ 


respond if we go to ther 


how a venal press, calling for an 
end to democracy and a world 
war with China and the USSR, 
may lie about the case.” 
Intimidation of advertisers and 
subscribers has _ created 
financial problems for the paper, it 
was pointed out. 

“But there never was a time 
when our-voice was more needed 
than today,” continues the state- 
ment. “We believe our message 
for peace has the support. of the 
majority of the, people. Intimida- 
tion of our readers and advertisers 
is a weapon of the anti-American 
reactionaries. But we will not be 
silenced by them. On the con- 
trary, we are going to get new 
readers, to expand circulation. 


“We invite our readers and 


friends to join with us in. carrying 
‘out our job of protecting the paper. 


We want suggestions, pledges of 


support, and a new realization that 


from here on it is you, the reader, 
who must become individually re- 
sponsible to protect- and expand 
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oT ee ae | |Peace Conaress 
@ ut Ask Loa ns for (Continued from gt 3) 


its Congress and Exposition for 


; = ) | we Peace, and opening with a huge 
E : | & all td ry rally in the Chicago Coliseum. 
.* | 4m . 


FIVE THOUSAND delegates 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, executive secretary of the} are bringing with them to Chicago 


Civil Rights Congress, condemned the excessive bail de-jthe rich experiences of work in 


manded for the new victims of the Smith Act and urged/the field. The delegates are in 
Americans of every political per- fact the harvest of vigorous and 
varied peace action. They come 


. suasion to “come forth with loans 1 lified 

6se eiZe lto the CRC Bail Fund.” ere qualified to speak for the 
el te ek) Mad te tetens of hundreds “ thousands back home. 

Te as From the very first, there was 
By the FBI hose who are violating the Bil of confidence among. the founders) === 
| Piet a oot Col, on and leaders of this movement that! Union des i a eee 
Several inaccuracies were con as Laas iadnchoiasts will consti they were fulfilling a great need by UE ‘eemilaae etiam ere = 
gin ; : 8 Dae *“;|in American life. Such people in-| 2? ~’ | : ectric UO. mM 

tained in The Worker story last) tute arrests, that those who lead) .) 4,4 Prof. Phillip Morrison, Dr. 


| _ Dayton, O. Charts show rise in prices of 
week on the descriptions of the 17|the people in defense of civil yy, ER Dalticks Deck Vioher | food and other items. Charts show what 
workingclass leaders and peace) rights and peace shall rot in jail oy ae Dr | Clacton ] $6.51 bought in 1941 costs $16.95.  Peti- 
fighters arrested under the Smith| indefinitely.” . Dante Sat me RED | eal tions for rollback in prices were brought to 
Act. The 17 are: The present bail fund, he ex-! ch, wea Thakana SS ase a eS Washington by unionists. Pointing to charts 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, mem-' plained, comes primarily from hott Simon Douglas Glasgow, is Virgmia Hipple, official of United Elec- 
ber of the Communist Party na-| workers, housewives, democratic-| Rey. louagh 3. “nce 3 ’| trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
tional committee and chairman of| minded pr artists. | T} | lie 4 [ee " 
ee -enniiniesion. | psec casas , ee | Pia et hor + son a sea WW € ? | peace In Korea. it will accept Mr. 
Claudia Jones, alternate member Si? 2 § ing at the time of the Washington GF a § bs ‘a f overture, or Waetever 2 
of the national commitee and sec- $e” (|). | Pilgrimage that “our nation is only |worth and make the most of it. 
retary of the national womens | a a ti 2 seeras on occa 


: : ee SOS me e ° + ‘ @ | md i ; te " , © iat: “ 
commission | = Se meres | beginning to feel the misfortune P a d Negotiations for a military 
oe nh al ; | Se ee that comes with war.” | eace E cease-fire, as the United Nations 
: ettis Pe national! secretary | ae Sen eat a es | eee 
: rry, ar : ee nm (Coutianadl Becas ieee 9) urges, can and should be entered 


- of the Negro commission, national | 
1€ 5 | THE MAIN BUSINESS of the into at the earliest possible mo- 


chairman of the farm commission, Siok ce ae 
, | : ‘enter in| discussing an end to the conflict! ,,,. : i 
ie au alternate ‘member of the . ee ty 2 = probably center in gts : I ment. It remains to be seen if 
: . * ae. ce ee mee | TWO Pane IT. | o ‘are avaliable. {ae . : 
National Committee. . . £0 ee  iauats eae Policy.” a * . there is any sincere reciprocity of 
Israel Amter; veteran Commi- | 3 See eee s <¥ net fie ree this attitude on é : 

. < £ the State| mm Regine mem oe -{ other on “The Negro Citizen and} IN WASHINGTON, Sen. Tom!... .'.. . the part of the 
nist leader, member ot the Stale ill °aGi | Dears.” . a 4», |0viet Union and its agents in the 
Committee, and at various times| Siew sme << jt Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik S| eid 2 
the Party’s candidate. = gover) Cp RS - Bnew anna pins aa ye! _— ‘proposal should be given careful). ie 

y "eo : Bebe aR ER RR a Sate > . ay | ; ae ein ; | 
mayor, U.S. Senate and Congress. (i ao 6—Cl6Z | state ee of adliog. a 7, : ‘aro consideration. “If there is any hope FIGHT GAS TAX 
Betty Gannett, national educa- 7 "a — ee : on) Of securing peace by negotiation,) LANSING, Mich. (FP). — The 


ek ie ct) |) eee cram of action. It will project es alice tel | | 
tional director of the Communis neni ™ campaigns and_ organizational|let us have it,” the chairman of Michigan CIO is fighting the 12c 


Party. ss Gua i a : . raise in g: Re- 
; \ stn Blas . _|Tais gas tax voted by the Re- 
Siidntes Biteiaee leading WILLIAM L. PATTERSON | forms for work among. trade the Senate Foreign Relations Com publican legislature. ‘The. CIO 


«ae : . ‘unionists, women, the Negro peo-' mittee said 
nd Marxist theoretician. {It has posted over $230,000 for, U™ 7 mittee said. | 
aren 7 $ 'ple, youth, the national groups. wants a referendum vote on it. 


_Alexander Trachtenberg, head a * Al Se on og over Tin dudnasnd: wedidlions and Press reaction in_ this country 
t ,ational Publishers, Inc. i 3% OT S€VEeFal O € new VvIic- : : nee oon — . ° . BU. 4-2988 IN. 9-343] 
of Internati tims of mass arrests as well as|round-tables will deal with such varied from outright rejection to) 


Simon W. Gerson, chairman of tens of thousands of dollars in| topics as colonialism, conscription double-talk and luke-warm  sup-' BUSSIE BROTHERS 


the New York State Communist) “""> ~ pees “3 ss fy MOVING AND STORACE 
Eieletive cominittee. civil rights cases all over the coun-;29G universal military training,|port. The New York Times said] ,,03) ana 1 ong Distance—Expressing 


V. J. Jerome, chairman of the my ire Be = speak ‘or peace, stand-'that “the United Nations wants We Buy and Sell New and Used 
p ‘ " " ‘ Dadiibieion tend) owever, the CRC ae ee bear of living the war budget, edu- , NC UEEN S Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 
a leation, remilitarization of Ger-. YQ 


; “D124: E stressed, that new arrests for - | ; : Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
editor of “Political Affairs. litical opinions are being aaaail many, the unity of Negro andj} _ Complete Optical Service ati deal didaidiiiaen 
Al Lannon, seamen’s leader. white in the struggle for peace. Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted |) 5 


“The people by their new re- | ~ , 
Louis obege yor ims ~ This. sponse to the Civil Rights Bail . | | IRVING B. KARP |} MORRIS NEWMAN 
tary-treasurer 0 ainters Dis-|y ad have alread y shown their APC LEADERS have repeat- Optometrist AUTO RADIAT 
trict Council 9. | determintion to save the right to edly expressed the fact that this |} s9-os—i¢a st. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica OR 
William Weinstone, veteran) reasonable bail. But action, more| Ss 2°t an exclusive movement, nor|{ Peer Mon. Wee. Fel. #390 A.M te 8 Fm 
Communist leader. action, and still more wetted te does it claim sole proprietorship ponies: , | 


Marion Bachrach, secretary of| necessary,”. he stressed. a the — for co ie ave gout om | 
the defense commission of the Response to the Bail Fund “has the contrary, the emphasis here — 3 8 


; og competent ceulist 
ommunist Party. not yet become anywhere near the 


George Blake Chamey, labor|size of the money needed to baill ations in a common desire to pre- UNION SQ. | 

secretary of the State Communist} ont present victims,” and “cer- SUG Sue HFE an’ ae a cste' 

Party and member of its State/tainly far from the sum that willl ia conflicts and tensions || OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. | | ‘ 

Committee. | be needed for expectant future) ouch negotiation 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 | | gid on 
Isadore Begun, former chairman) victims of thought control arrests.” It nit DuBois ee ates N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR. 7-7553 a 

of the Bronx Communist Party. Let union brothers and indi-| +744 into its simplest terms the’ 


Jacob Mindel, Marxist teacher. | vidual citizens come to the aid main motives of the APC. He} Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs Overheated Kadiators 


Arnold Johnson, Civil Rights, of those Americans still in jail,”|,3.4. “shall we trv to settle | : 
Congress organizer. Ithe Negro Jeader appealed. world problems by Me or by Vector Laboratories Cleaned and Repaired 
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unable or unwilling to answer that . ee — 
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Electrolysis Moving and : Storage question, last week launched a|*==*="**=.= 


— ~ | red-baiti k he APC and | effe : 
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. , 
to Rid Yourselt of Unwanted .MOVING @ STORAGE — | However, government policy- i ian since eaialenaapienidananiiis 4 ieeeiad ae 


Hair Forever! Famous experts re- FRANK GIARAMITA | makers, faced with the great pop- APARTMENTS WANTED (Upholstery) 
move unwanted hair permanently from . | “sa heashinaeant . eat la tha yT? | : 
iu ym y ‘i'Two gentlemen want unfurnished apart-|SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 


face, or body. Privacy. Sensational ,|} 13 E. ith &t. Cc q 2 457 , 
new methods. Quick resulta. Men aiso gf near 3rd Ave. R , | growing peace movement, are! ment, basement or cold flat, either one.; your home. Reasonable furniture re- 
| Box 261,The Worker. : paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


ted. F nsultation. . : ° ‘. ¢ . ° 
Sea CELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE | finding it increasingly difficult te radely atten.lon Mornings 9-1 HYecinth 
HOT or cold water, apt. desperately 8-7887 On Vacatten guly 1 to 15. 


. i ] th only answer the 
110 West Sith St. (adj. Saks) ELS SAGE IEE LES ETO ED IE ED IESE, ESS withhold " needed, couple, UL 7-7531. on 
7 STATION WAGON FO HIRE 


Buites 1101-1102 @ LO $-4218 ~ - American peo le will accept, Pine 
Opticians and Optometrists | P P EVICTED Interracial couple want 1%- 
P The: American People’s Con- 
Florists tg rDaeint room furnished or unfurnished apart-| Uo with station ‘Wagon, makes daily 
ee UNITY OPTICAL CO, }|\stess and Exposition for Peace| ment, pay up to $50 a month, Call) toi. to country. Small’ movine - jobs. 
marks a ma point in the strug¢le AC 2-5616 after ¢ p.m. Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
] 


eccccccececooses 152 FLATBUSH AVE. for peace hiciktlceaal cake: ROOM TO RENT Bob, UL 17-8143. Se ees 


° . 
e Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office : ON ‘ 

se LOWER $s one ‘tions, pointing toward new activ- (Manhattan) TRUCKS FOB GIR | 
®4ND FRUIT BASKETS 6@ ELI ROSS, Optometrist ‘ity which will unfold with vigor|GirL, large ‘sunny room all improve-| "-oG—ctorage: Rockaway. Long Beach, 
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Free Four’ Open Fight for English, Cooper 


held in Grove 3 of Johnson Park,|Chickens for the picnic have been 
reached by State Highway 27. Ad-|donated by New Jersey Farmers 
mission is free. Joseph Welch, New} Union locals. ) 
Brunswick CRC chairman, said|| The four acquitted men will also 
proceeds of food sales will go to|appear in Newark Saturday eve- 
the Princeton Committee which is| ning, July 7, at a meeting at Prince 
preparing the costly appeal of the| Hall Masonic Auditorium, 188 Bel- 
two remaining frameup victims. 'mont Ave. 


“free four” of the framed 
_—. " Six—McKinley Forrest, cent men collapsed. _ {lish and Cooper. 
James Thorpe Jr., Horace Wilson’ With only a two-week respite; First public appearance of the 


and John McKenzie—this week after their long battle against/four since their release will be at 
opened their campaign to win re-, Volpe’ frameup ended in acquit-}a picnic in New Brunswick this 
lease of Collis English and Ralph tal, the four announced they will | Sunday at 2 p.m. Sponsored by 
Cooper, the two defendants thrown |appear at two New Jersey Civil the CRC Committee to Free the 
to Prosecutor Volpe when the ‘Rights Congress meetings to, begin! Trenton Six, the picnic will be 


Jersey Unionists 
Back Peace Move 


NEWARK.—Leaders and members of AFL and CIO local unions throughout New - 
Jersey have issued a statement appealing to Senators Smith and Hendrickson to support the 
resolution introduced by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo), calling for an armistice to end 


the Korean war and speedy with- - 
WAR SLASHES JERSEY FOOD DOLLAR 


drawal of troops. 


The statement, released by WALUE TO ALL-TIME LOW OF 41 CENTS | 
Charles Davis, president of Local TRENTON.—The State Labor Department admits food prices 
92, CIO United Furniture Work-| reached an all-time high in New Jersey last month. 
ers requesting appointments with) The department said the food dollar in New Jersey, compared 
the two Jersey Senators, and ad-| — — it wae: tog ated = re gg Bart was worth only 41.4 

0 ae ' cents last month—the lowest point in hi 
os: ~~. a — The department said the average retail price of 82 essential 
lyou to support this resolution and foods was 3.3 percent above the previous high in July, 1948, and 
‘to seek ways of restoring peace 141.8 percent above the pre-war price level of August, 1939. | 
through negotiations.” The John- Over the year, the department said, average retail prices of 
son Resolution asks for a cease-' all foods have increased 14.25 percent. 


CIVIC LEADERS’ AD ASKS 
SUPPORT FOR PEACE BID 


J = : Rev. Sheen, Rabbi Pilchik, Dr. A. A. 
NEWARK. Comment here iS Phillips, Mrs. Lenora B. Wilette, Isabel 
widespread and favorable at -@!periman, Louis Brandzel, Mr. and Mrs. 
quarter-page Newark Evening Louis Schumann, Dr. Philip Schulman, 
. | Joan 
man, shop chairmen, Local 75, Textile| News advertisement sponsored by 


Gluckman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
| Harrison, Fred Thomas, Mrs. Anita Rob- 
Workers of America, CIO; members and 69 North Jersey community lead- Virginia Ginevsky and Andrew A. 
stewards of Local 87 and 656, Textile | ‘ e hj , 
Workers, CIO: Walter Poleschuck, depart-|€IrS 1 support O en. Jo anson S . 
get-out-of-Korea resolution. 


ment chief steward and Fred noosiggoeg 

Ernest and Fred Thomas, stewards 0 

Local 461, International Union of Elec-| Led by Rev. Warren P. Sheen 
trical Workers, CIO, ey gene and Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik, well- 
president, Loca] 971, Textile Workers, | ; 

Other signers represented Local 103, known conservative clergymen, 
Newark ‘Typographical Union, APE: Sane the ad’s sponsors declare: “Either 
190, Bakers Union, AFL; Loca é r- . : , 
national Ladies Garment Workers; Local the war in Korea ends now and na 

tions resolve their differences by 
‘negotiation, or we invite the ir- 
‘reparable catastrophe of world 
war. Senator Johnson's resolution 


state’s case against the six inno- the fight for the freedom of ie 
| 


Civil Rights Congress Head 
Tells Story of Three-Year 
Fight for Freedom of ‘Six’ 


By Lewis M. Moroze 


Executive Secretary, N. J. Civil Rights Congress 


THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY had scheduled a lynching, 
Northern style. It did not take place. And it will not. 

In a Trenton courtroom in June, 1948, Ralph Cooper, Collis 
English, McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, James Thorpe, Jr., 
and Horace Wilson were placed on “trial” for the murder of an 
aged white storekeeper. 

The judge and prosecutor were appointed by Gov. Driscoll. 
The defense attorneys were appointed by the judge. 

. The jury was all-white, the prosecutor having rejected Negroes 
on the panel. . The fix was in--and the six innocent Negroes, yet 
to be known throughout the world as “the Trenton Six,” were 
sentenced to die of electrocution in September, 1948. 

* | 

LOCAL POLITICIANS in Trenton were sitting pretty. The 
decision “cooled off’ the public clamor for an investigation of 
political corruption. 

American reaction, bent on war and fascism, celebrated—the 
decision would “cool off” the Negro people in their determined 
struggle for full citizenship. 

But they reckoned without the people. They always do. 

The Negro people would not be “cooled off.” 

| * 


A MODERN-DAY HARRIET TUBMAN, Mrs. Bessie Mit- 
chell, became more determined than ever to mabilize the Negro 
people and their white allies in the struggle against lynch justice. 

Undaunted by rebuffs from comfortable community leaders 
and government agencies (she even went to the FBI, but it didn't 
do any good) Mrs. Mitchell kept searching for those American 
forces who would help her rally the people in behalf of the six 
innocent men. 

After the lynch verdict, Mrs. Mitchell came upon the Civil 
Rights Congress. Here she found the key to victory; In CRC, 
she found an organization placing its reliance on the American 
~~ Negro and white, in struggle to protect the human rights 
of all. 

_ As Arthur Garfield Hays put it (Mr. Hays is the American 
Civil Liberties Union attorney retained with Judge George Pel- 
lettieri to represent Ralph Cooper, Collis English and James Thorpe, 
Jr.)\—"“CRC propagandized the case. They held meetings, they 
took an appeal. The men’s lives were saved and you can put that 
down to the credit of the Civil Rights Congress.” 

CRC’s terse description of the case as a “Northern Scotts- 
boro” became known throughout the country, and finally through- 
out the world. Millions of leaflets were issued. Hundreds of 
meetings were called all over the U. S. 

The curtain of silence imposed by the press was torn aside. 
KKK elements retaliated by burning crosses in front of CRC meet- 
ing halls. But the truth spread. Huge billboards throughout New 
Jersey exposed the rottenness of the courts and the police. A 
giant union, the United Electrical Workers, told the story in radio 
broadcasts. Drew Pearson and Walter Winchell took it up. 

All over the world, people knew of the Trenton Six—and came 
to their assistance. 


JA 


_|fire in Korea and withdrawal of 
all foreign military troops. 


Among the labor leaders signing the 
appeal are James Marshall, president, 
AFL Business Service Employes Union, 
Local 68; Arnold McGhie, president, Local 
231, CIO United Packinghouse Workers, 
John B. Nugent, president, Local 741, AFL 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes, Lois §S&. 
Smith and Addie L. Weber, vice-presidents | 
of Local 437, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

In addition, the statement was spon- 
sored by Louis Harris and Joseph Reis- 


erts, 
Bato. 

Others are Gladys Geiger, R. Marie 
Baker, Mrs. Dorothy Eldridge, Dr. Robert 
Eldridge, Mrs. Frances B. Nusbaum, Dr. 
Samue] Goodman, Barbara Liewant, Dr. 
Arthur Bernstein, Dr. Eugene V. Parson- 
net, Walter Poleschuk, Dr. Jay Rumney, 
Mrs. Rose Brashear, Dr. Edward Fuhl- 
bruegge, Dr. Robert Lowenstein and Dr. 
Edward H. Zabriskie. 

Also Mrs. Rosalie Harris, Bernard Roth, 
Dr. Bernard H. Berkowitz, Mrs. Miriam 
Berkowitz, Mr. and Mrs. George Pann, 
Arnold McGhie, Mrs. Jerome Rhodes, Dr. 
Arthur Woodward, Dr. Samuel Turken- 
kopf, Mrs. Hedwig H. Turkenkopf, Dr. 
Frederick Strauss, -Mrs. Helen May 
Strauss, Mrs. Blanche Allen, Charles A. 
Allen and Edith Tuckman. 

Others are Ida Barhash, Frances Kap- 
lan, Mrs. Hildegarde Wells, Charles Davis, 
Rey. Milton Hoffman, Dr. William Mil- 
witzky, Mrs. Selma Milwitzky, Mrs. Syl- 
via Josephson, Dr. Roger A. Lewis, Louls 
Hering, Mrs. Dee Henoch, Daniel 8. An- 
thony, Mrs. Rebecca Schulsinger, Sonda 
io" and James B. Marshall. | 

The 62 invited public support by writ- 
ing to President Truman and Sen. John- 
son. They asked interested individuals to 
write to Mrs. Esther Brandzel, 106 War- 
ren Street, Nutley, N. J. 


4 and 197, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, CIO, Local 56, Meat Cutters Union, 

AFL; Loca] 140, Printers Union, AFL; 

Local 134 and 117, Internationa] Ladies 

Garment Workers. 

Also business agent and five additional) , : Sons , 
officers of Local 741, Hotel and Beatan- is not a partisan political issue, 
rant Employees, AFL; representatives o ; 
Locals 731 and 669, United Automobile | + €ace, to halt a year : of futile, 
Workers, CIO: Local 295, International |senseless, inhuman sacrifice of the 
Chemical Workers Union, AFL; Loca] 87,) , £ : : 
National Brotherhood of Operative Pot- youth Or many nations, is not ap 
ters, AFL; Local 62 Musicians Union, AFL, | peasement. It is a summons to 
is a Brotherhood mankind to seize this historic mo- 

‘ e ote . »? 

Other signers included the four top of-' ment to preserve our civilization. 
ficers of Loca] 482, Mine, Mill and Smel-) 
ter Workers: Local 462, Shipyard Work- Signers of the statement include promi- 
| ers, AFL: Local 819, Transport Workers! nent churchmen, educators and civic lead- 
| Union, AFL, Local 304, Toy and Novelty 
Workers Union, CIO. 


ers aS well as four CIO leaders and one 
AFL official. They are: : 


- 


Campbell Workers Can Racists, 
Put Redbaiters in the Soup 


CAMDEN. — Campbell Soup;white unity among the rank-and-,vote of 1,930 to 1,645. 

‘workers, members of Local 80, file workers. The spread between the top 
Food and Tobacco Workers Union The most backward elements! white candidate, Valentino, and 
(CIO) tied the can to red-baiting | Supporting the defeated Colan- tt peer caneiaates — ‘ 
and jimcrow in their election ¢ gelo-Harkins slate had pushed | wea ness mm winning Jarge sec- 
and j cuon Of company policy with a vicious|tions of white workers through a 
‘local union officers here last week. whispering campaign in terms of|bold treatment of the issues in the 

Results of the six-day balloting|“too many Negroes in the union election. 

showed defeat for the red-baiting!leadership and too many Negroes| Towards the end of the six-day 
Colangelo - Harkins ticket, with! in the plant.” voting period, as the Colangelo- 
eight out of 10 posts won by a; To a limited degree, the Butler- Harkins forces saw themselves los- 
‘ticket headed by Benjamin Butler,} Valentino slate exposed this cam-|128 ground, they came out with 
newly elected president, and An-|paign as a threat to the entire|2 ‘antic leaflet headed; “We are 
thony Valentino, business agent of membership, Negro and white. 84st Communism.” 

the local. The sole independent candidate in|, Reports have not been denied 
|_ The results were seen as a sharp the election. Clarence Morrjs. a|i2 /abor circles that the CIO threw 
defeat for the company policy of | leading Negro militant worker,|more than $5,000 into the cam- 
splitting the Negro and white soup ' yoJled up a very significant vote |Paign in the unsuccessful attempt — 
‘workers, and rebuffed a long-'of 1,257, His defeat by Frank to win control of the local for the 


* 


A VIGOROUS legal defense was headed by Solomon Golat 
ot Newark, William Patterson, Emanuel Bloch and O. J. Rogge. 
With the people’s backing, reversal of the death verdict was won 
in the N. J. Supreme Court. . 

_ But the state was still bent on carrying the frameup through. 

On Dec. 16, 1949, the state struck back. The “hanging judge” 
who had illegally handed down the death sentence against the 
Trenton Six removed the attorneys who had saved the men’s lives. 
The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals ordered the reinstatement of the 
attorneys—but the “hanging judge,” backed by the state attorney- 
general, flatly rejected the order. | 

* 
THE STATE’S STRATEGY was as obvious as it was cruel. 
Its aim was to tie up the case in litigation over the attorneys for a 
year or two—while the men rotted in jail and the public indigna- 
- tion turned to: confusion. 

_ The Civil Rights Congress did not let that happen. In the 
interest of the six innocent men, CRC attorneys withdrew—but only 
alter promising the men adequate substitute counsel would be 
found and the public struggle would continue. The men them- 
selves demanded these conditions before agreeing to the with- 
drawal. 

CRC was in a position to withdraw its attorneys without 
harming the men’s interest becauce its public campaign had 
brought to the men’s aid many organizations and individuals who 


had previously either refused to assist them, or who had remained 
aloof from “this murder case.” 
_ Among these new forces were those now ready to offer 
legal assistance together with others who had been aiding the 
fight all along. 
_ The public campaign had guaranteed the continuance of a 
vigorous legal defense. 
| | * 

NEXT WEEK; Mr. Moroze will tell the story of the trial 
that ended in freedom for four of the six innocent men—and what 
must be done now to free the remaining two. | 


‘standing underground campaign 
against Negro members of the 
union by reactionary groups in the 
former leadership. 

Butler, a Negro, was for a long 
time chief shop steward but was 
removed before the election by 
Daniel Harkins, redbaiting local 
president. In defeating Harkins 
for the presidency, Butler register- 


Di Maio for the post of secretary 
was caused partly by the mere pa- 
per support Morris got from the 


Valentino-Butler leadership. 
More than 38,600 votes were 
cast. Valentino was reelected: 
business agent with 2,203 votes to’ 
Colangelo’s 1,419. Butler defeated 


Colangelo-Harkins slate, | 
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50,000 at Local 600 Birthday Rally — 
_ Cheer Calls for Unity; Wage Increases 


DEARBORN.—Over 50,000 Ford workers and their well- ue: 


wishers from the Detroit, Saginaw, Flint, Poniac, Indiana 


and Toledo areas roared their enthusiasm at the biggest cele- 
bration ever to be held in this eee 
‘corporations runaway shop poli- 


es the founding Fl ies. He demanded the 30-hour 
They turned out in defiance of a epee pay end = 
the boycott decreed by the Inter- a fe es ' of 
— a. »|1955, bu ow! choe 
Seger “pails So omemcargers ly “Now” came from the great audi- 
peace. | Laem 


The giant Rouge plant’s smoke 
stacks and tanks loomed in the 
background as the crowd recalled 
the terrible days when that plant 
and its bosses held themyin a vise 
of terror and of the wonderful 
days when unionism cast out fear. 


United Mine Workers -President 
John L. Lewis, guest of honor be- 
cause of his important role in help- 
ing break the open shop in auto,}Hood put it, “despite the sinister 
was greeted with cheers of ap-'forces out to defeat us.” 
proval. _ } ' Local Vice President Pat Rice, 

ale agreeing with Lewis’ call for labor 

HE WARNED his listeners that) unity, saw this as a possible pre- 
idleness and depression will *fol-'lude for formation of a third party 
low completion of the present re- representing more than the “chosen 
armament drive, in 1952 or 1953, few,” whch can prevent “unneces- 
and that labor miust prepare for|sary war promoted by the arma- 
this by improving its strength,!ment merchants. .. .” 
constantly seeking shorter hours, + 
higher wages and other bread-and-;} BACKING Senator Johnson’s 
butter considerations. resolution for immediate cease-fire 

Denying any intention attrib-|in Korea, Rice declared 
uted to him of “taking over” the; “We're not going to tolerate any 
auto workers, Lewis pledged the} phony wars to enrich these stink- 
United Mine Workers to -organic|ing rotten coroprations which have 
unity of the 16,000,000 organized | denied us a living wage” 
workers of America. In the in-| Rev. Charles A. Hill, introduced 
terim, he proposed creation of a by Stellato as a key person in 
$50,0000,000 common defensejthelping to win the 1941 strike 
fund so that “when hard times;when he was Detroit NAACP 

come,” the bosses will be unable/head, recalled that in ’41 the cor- 
to pick off the unions one by one.|porations sought to divide labor, 
* ‘black against white. Their tactic 
EARLIER, at a Masonic Tem-|today, he said, is to seek division 
le luncheon of 2,000 committee|Of leftwing from rightwing but 
rom Local 600 and a host of other! labor needs both its wings” to 
locals, Lewis discounted the dan-|fly toward peace, prosperity and 
ger of attack by the Soviet Union. freedom. . 
He quoted War Mobilization Di-| MESA_ President Matt Smith 
rector C. E. Wilson of Genera]| welcomed transformation of the 
Electric as saying that by 1953/Ford workers from the “cowed, 
the U.S. will be so strong, Russia | frightened people” they were in 
- won’t want to fight. the open-shop days. He introduc- 

“If Russia isn’t ready by 1953 ed, however, a note of apprehen- 

when Mr. Wilson is ready,” he!S!0" that free speech has again 


—_ | 


SE —— 


* 


‘dition 


: * 

CHEERS GREETED Stellato’s 
proposal that the International Ex- 
ecutive convene a conference of 
all Local union presidents to plan 
action on these immediate prob- 
lems. 

Both Stellato and Recording 
Secretary William Hood stressed 
the need to fight for FEPC legis- 
lation in the city of Detroit—as 
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Methodists Back | 
Sen. Johnson Plan 
For Korea Peace 


DETROIT.—The Annual Conference of Methodist Ministers of De- 
troit and parts of Michigan, representing 400 churches, backed the John- 


son resolution for a cease-fire in Korea. The ministers also came out against 


Universal Military Training, voted 
to back any movement to repeal 
the McCarran Act and took a, po- 
sition that the Peoples’ Republic 
of China should be admitted to 
UN, and no nation should be kept 
out of UN because of its political 


Structure. 
SEN. FERGUSON SAYS: 


1947, at the post 
Y.. ynder the Act of March 3, 1879 


(3? 


July 1, 1951 


a 


Korea, provided such steps will not 
impair our position in the world 
or increase the danger. of world 
conflict.” 


TO REPORT FROM 


drawal of all non-Korean troops) 
by Dec. 31, 1951. 


Sen. Ferguson wrote “I appre- 
ciate knowing how you and your 


associates feel about the Johnson 
Resolution. Of course, it is still) CHICAGO CONGRESS 


pending in the Senate Foreign} DETROIT. — Delegates to the 
Relations Committe and as | am} National Peace Congress in Chi- | 


asked, “who in Hell is he going 


‘been limited because “the first 
amendment has temporarily been 


to fight? We'll be all dressed up 

and no place to go.” | 
Thats when the mass _ layoffs 

will begin in earnest, he explained, | 


and that’s when the unions must. 


; 


be particularly strong, united and_| 


steeped in struggle for’ economic! oj] hand for his chairmanship of 
gains. : “the committee which organized 
Addressing the 50,000 he lashed|the mighty celebration, with its 
present UAW contracts 
wages to living costs, asserting that} refreshments and its enthusiasm. 
under similar conditions the min-| Detroit Common Council Pres- 
ers would have won less than one-| ident Miriani was there, and Dear- 
third of the wage increases they|born Mayor Orville Hubbard to 
have achieved in the past 50 years:|bring greeting to the Ford union- 
He put forward instead thejists on their birthday. Conspicu- 
thought that labor must fight for ous by his absence was Governor 
an ever-larger share of the na-| Williams who regretted he had a 
tion's productivity. The escalator 
clause, he revealed, was first con-| kinaw Island. 
ceived by GM president C. E. | Also absent was 
Wilson and later endorsed by gul-| Philip Murray, who did not even 
lible union leaders. answer the Local’s inVitation. Wal- 
ae * ter Reuther had turned down the 
HIS APPEAL for unity was|invitation rudely in a public press 


eliminated by the Supreme Court.” 
* 


LEADERS of the local, both left 


the appreciative throng. PAC D 
rector Percy Llewellyn got a spe- 


marred by a gratuitous statement statement which was not even: 
on the UMW’s. anti-Communist!communicated directly 


to the 

— and exclusion from een | unipa. 

bership of Communists. By con-! 

trast, the Ford local had just de-| INKSTER PAPER 

feated a move to expel five mem-; QUOTES JOHNSON 

bers accused of Communist sym-' INKSTER.—The Leadger Star, 

pathies. | official publication of the village 
Local President Carl Stellato of Inkster and Township of Dear- 

also emphasized the theme of, born, reprinted Sen. 

unity and put forward a program cease fire resolution in full. 

for action which was greeted with| front page headline read “Inkster 


enthusiasm.. He proposed indus-|Civic League Urges Support of 


tying! free carnival rides for kids, its free’ 


| 


prior committment to rest on Mac-| 


CIO. Prexy | 


AIR JOHNSON PLAN 


DETROIT. — Sen. .Homer Fer-' 


guson (R-Mich), echoing the sen- 
timents of thousands of his consti- 
tuents, expressed hope that the 


and rightwing, were presented to Johnson Peace Resolution would | 
l-' come to the floor of the Senate 


soon. 
He expressed his opinion- in a 
letter to a Detroit auto workers 
who had written’ urging support 
to the resolution which calls for 
a cease-fire in Korea and with- 


not a member of that Committee cago will speak at a “Report 


I shall not have an opportunity 
to act on it until it comes to the 
floor of the Senate. 


| “I agree with you that it ought 
to be given consideration by that 
Committee and I am hoping that 
the Committee will give it to the 
Senate floor in the near future.” 

Sen. Blair Moody (O-Mich), 
wrote: “I shall be back of any 
proposal aimed to bring to a 
speedy conclusion the hostilities in 


i 


‘ 
i 


Back” meeting on Thursday, July 
12, 8 p.m. at the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Hancock near 
Second. This gathering called by 
the Michigan Peace Council, is 
open. to all who are interested in 
learning of the huge national par- 
ley of peace advocates. Some 350 
Detroiters, more than half of them 
unionists, plan to attend the Chi- 
cago congress. At least 81 persons 
are going from Western Michigan. 


Civic Leaders Here 
Blast Arrest of 17 


DETROIT.—Civic leaders here 
expressed indignation, anger and 
alarm over the arrest of 17 Com- 
munist leaders in New York and 
Pittsburgh, and over the demand 
by government attorneys for exces- 
sive bail. 

Walter Nelson, head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
here, declared his opposition to 
the Communists’ beliefs, but stated 
that he was dead against “th® new 


Johnson's arrests. “I’ve been dead against 
Its!this kind of thing all along,” he 


said. 
“I’m in favor of absolute liberty 


of every kind,” Nelson declared, 


try-wide bargaining to balk the Sen. Johnson’s Peace Plan.” 


— 


|declared, “and I’m not going to 
change just because the U. S. Su- 
preme Court changes or they 
change the people in it.” 

Dr. Orville Linck, chairman of 
the Detroit ADA, said that the 
national ADA was preparing a 
statement against the conviction 
of the 11 Communist leaders na- 
tionally, and had been on record 
against this sort of thing right 
along. He also said that . had 
personally approved the national 
statement in principle. 

Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, pastor of 
the Central Methodist Church, ex- 
pressed concern over the new ar- 


rests, and said that he would pre- 
pare a statement and decide ex- 
actly what to do in the next few 
days. 

The Rev. Charles A. Hill de- 
clared: | eee 

“I think all such actions are a 
disgrace at this time. The new ar- 
rests show the danger that all 
Americans face today. It may.be 
the Communist Party today, but it 
will be all of us tomorrow if this 
continues. 1 felt: that way when 
they convicted the 11 Communist 
leaders. It meant the Bill of Rights 
could be ignored if they labeled 
you a Communist. 


———— TT 
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BIGGEST NEWS this week was, of course, the proposal by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik for discussions to end 
the war in Korea. (See page 3.) But hardly had people around 


the world begun to rejoice over the new opportunity for peace 
than the war-breeding forces of imperialism, led by Wall Street, 


title deeds to the land held by 
the feudal bords are burned in 
the outskirts of a village. Lower 
photo shows peasants getting 
deeds to the land as the Chinese 
Peoples Government carries 


through sweeping land reforms. 


IWIN WAGE INCREASE 


‘tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


BRUNSWICK, Me (FP). — In| 
their first CIO contract since 1938, 
Verney Corp. employes won a 732 
percent raise and other gains 
gains through the Textile Workers 
Union. ; | 


MAKE POISON GAS | 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. (FP).! 
—Poison gas production at the In-; 
nis Speiden -& Co. plant here is 
only a fraction of the wartime ca- 
pacity installed at the request of 
the government, says the ~Interna- 
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Wall Street Grabs 


By Jack Bassan 


are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in rave 
deprive these children: of milk, eggs, 


utter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, 


Starve, 


Minerals 


| SOFIA (By Telepress) | 
NINETY-NINE PERCENT of the children of peasants and workers in Yugoslavia | 


The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers 


the number of tuberculosis cases 


among children is rising rapidly. | 
According to official data from the. 


Tito government, 60 percent of all. 
school children and 
students have tuberculosos. Even) 
the president of the Titoite | 
womens organization, AF], Vida | 


university | | 


Tomshich, admits that infant mor-| 
tality and the death rate among 
children is increasing daily. 


The Yugoslav newspaper Slo-' 
bendo Slovo has reported that the| 


infant mortality rate is now higher 

then 21 percent of all births. 
Furthermore, about 40,000 chil- TITO 

drén are employed in industrial} In 1950, 85 percent of the 

enterprises and state agricultural) schools were without fuel for heat- 


plunder of Yugoslavia’s mineral, 


resources, Yugoslavia is being rap- 


idly transformed into an aggres- 
sive spearhead of American plans 
in the Balkans. The secret three- 
week visit to Washington by 
Colonel-General Kotche Popovich, 
Tito’s Chief-of-Staff, arranged for 
deliveries of vast amounts of Amer- 
ican war equipment to enable the 
Yugoslav army to carry out often- 
sive as well as defensive opera- 
tions inside and outside the Yugo- 
slav border. 


f 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hatched another potential flare-up. Confronted by the Iranian 
people’s determination to re-claim their stolen oil resources, Wall 
Street, British and French imperialism paused in their efforts to 
pick one another’s pocket and ganged-up against Persia. 

Premier Mossadegh, jolted out of his conciliatory attitude by 
the Iranian people’s determined mood, turned down a British bribe 
of $28,000,000 down and $8,400,000 a month; spurned an offer by 
President Truman for arfother loan in exchange for sweet reason- 
ableness; ordered the seizure of the $850,000,000 Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company’s installations and assets; demanded in writing dec- 
larations from British company employes whether or not they were 
ready to work for the nationalized industry; ordered British tanker 
captains at Abadan to give receipts for the oil made out to the 
nationalized industry. | | 3 

Both Washington and London reacted instantly—with violence. 
Washington sent naval vessels “to show the flag” off Abadan; the 
British sent a cruiser, declared they might use troops “to protect 
British lives’—an old imperialist pretext for resorting to force 
against colonial and semi-colonial peoples.. The British and U. S. 
press began a campaign to “explain” the “crisis” in Iran, to em- 
phasize the importance to “the West” of Iranian oil, to warn against 
a “wave of nationalization” which m‘ght set off “if Iran is allowed 
to get away with it,” and to raise once again the threadbare 


“threat” of “Soviet aggression.” 
MORE INTRIGUE IN MIDDLE EAST 


IN LONDON, the conference. of Commonwealth Defense 
Ministers weighed the question of “defense” of the Middle East. 
Conspicuously absent were the representatives of the Dominions 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

What the gentlemen agreed to do will remain, of course, a 
closed secret, but their agenda included these three points: 

(1) How to keep down the masses of the Middle East. 

(2) How to keep Wall Street from grabbing everything not 
nailed down. 

(3) How to “uffite”’ the feudal ruling cliques of the Middle 
Eastern countries in line with the aims of the Atlantic War -Alli- 
ance. Significantly, the Union of -South Africa, with no perceptible 
ee Eastern interests, pledged full support of the Middle East's 
“defense.” : 


IN WEST EUROPE, the Atlantic War Alliance partners were 
still trying to get agreement on how many West Germans would 
be recruited into Eisenhower’ non-existent “armies.” Attesting to 
the fact that the West Germans want nothing to do with the 
entire mess, the Adenauer clique outlawed the Free German Youth. 
This followed a Gestapo-type attack on youth by the German 
police. | 

THE HUNGARIAN People’s Republic brought to trial nine 
persons on charges of black-marketeering and plotting with Wall 
Street agents (including Cardinal Spellman) to overthrow the 
government. Included was Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszenty. The accused confessed, said they had sub- 
mitted a proposed cabinet list of the government which would be 
established after the overthrow to the former U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, had talked of a $296,000,000 “loan” and the use of 
U. S. troops. | | 


IN WASHINGTON, after ~2,050,000 words by self-styled 
champions of peace, ranging from Gen. MacArthur through the 
top brass of the State Department and the Pentagon to “Rosie” 
O'Donnell, who wants to bur up the whole of Korea, China and 
the Soviet Union, too, the so-called “great debate” on Wall Street 
and Washington's foreign policy came to an end. . Of the 2,050,000 
words, not one was spoken by a spokesman of the real peace forces 
in the United States. | 


— | 


Plan Changes to Safeguard Daily Worker 


DETERMINED TO KEEP the preme Court majority decided to,staged raids have not won the ap- 


Daily Worker operating “despite 


ing and-over 700° schools were 


‘replace the constitutional guaran-|plause of the nation, no matter 


how a venal press, calling for an 


the week abtoad 


tee of free ypeech with the new 


Wau" Rlgis os » ty fee s 


' 
an aed 


farms and are subjected to the penne ES ate se. 
| pO 5S as doctrine that certain “forbidden|end to democracy and a world 


most cruel exploitation. On the closed. Higher education is, of, 


“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm, 
children of eight years of age are/dren of the privileged class. Dur- 
employed at heavy labor. ing the last year, 4,500 students 

eae were expelled from University be- 


the Daily Worker this week an- 
nounced that beginning Monday, 
July 2, the newspaper will be cut 


‘cause they were unable to pay the 
IN EDUCATION, ugOsIAV | foes, At the same time, ei 
children are faring no better. AS of i Mekiden?  enlering is fre. 
late as 1950 there was not one quently delayed for months. 
single kindergarten in any village te | 
or so-called “cooperative” farm. | 


Two children were recently ex- dwell; th a 

pelled from Nursery Home No. 16/0 %CUgS, Me Titoite govermmmem 

in Belgrade because, as their is building barracks, airfields and! 
’ ens military depots. The entire coun- 


parents had been imprisoned for 
disagreement with the fascist pol-|f) barack eae mo one 


icy of the Titoites, there was no 


: . —~| At the same time, the Tito 
MOE JOBLESS IN N. Y. 


‘clique is selling the country’s raw 

The number of New Yorkers re- materials to Wall Street at prices 
ceiving unemployment insurance far below world market rates. It 
“Increased 11.1 percent during May,'is estimated in Belgrade that the 
We.fare commissioner Henry L. Yugoslav government has _ been 


to eight pages instead of the pres- 
ent 12 and that the price will be 


raised to 10 cents daily. 
The (Sunday) Worker will con- 


IN PLACE OF SCHOOLS and tinue,at 16 pages and its price of 


10 cents. 

To assure the continued _exist- 
ence of the working class news- 
‘paper, the editors “urged its read- 
ers and friends to form organiza- 
tions that will collaborate with us 
in guaranteeing circulation, get- 


iting new readers, helping solve all 


financial difficulties.” 

In- addition, the Daily Worker 
editors invited public-spirited cit- 
izens, “conservative or otherwise, 


McCarthy reported, but he sre between 300,000 and 400,-' 
dicted more jobs would be avail-/}000 

able “once inventories have de-'months which it would have 
creased and New York City re-'earned in non-American markets. 
ceives a fair share of war orders.”' 
one to pay for their tuition. 


« 
=a = £y 


regardless of their hostility to our 


ollars a month in the last six, views, to help us preserve the free- 


dom of the press for our opinions.” 
There is no need to elaborate, 


; While Wall Street is thus de-|asserts the editors’ ' statement, - on 
riving immense -profits: from the what has happened'‘since the: Su- 


; sip the! 


“conspiracy. The FBI and the 


Attorney General now feel they). 


have “a free field for limitless vio- 


lation of all constitutional law, hu-| 
man decency and civil freedoms,” 


declared the statement. The ene- 


mies of the people have even 


dared, the statement declares, “to 
cite mere publication of an article 
in the Daily Worker as evidence of 


“conspiracy. ” 


“Thus we have traveled far since 
Judge Medina fraudulently tried 
to assure the nation that ‘only 11 
individuals’ were being tried for 
‘conspiracy, that. no ideas or 
litical views or publication of books 
or papers, were in question!” 

The possibility exists, notes the 
statement, that “our country can 
be awakened to the REAL CON- 
SPIRACY against free press and 

olitical criticism which is at the 
x1eart of the crackdown on the 11 
Communist leaders and 17 other 

citizens.” ~~ ict ee eae 
“The ‘truth is that these*sa'vagely 
ba Se terd Ws Ea! ge ie. £ 


course, accessible only to the chilJ-|cutions or attacks,” the editors of thoughts” constitute evidence of a} war with China arid the USSR, 


may lie about the case.” 
Intimidation of advertisers and 
subscribers has created serious 
financial problems for the paper, it 
was pointed out. 

“But there never was a. time 
when our voice was more needed 
than today,” continues the state- 
ment. “We believe our message 
for peace has the support of the 
majority of the people.  Intimida- 
tion of our readers and advertisers 
is a weapon of the anti-American 
reactionaries.. But we will not be 
silenced by them. On the con- 
trary, we are going to get new 
readers, to expand circulation. 

“We invite our readers and 
friends to join with us in carrying 
out our job of protecting the paper. 
We want suggestions, pledges of 
support, and a new realization that 
from here on it is you, the reader, 
who must become individually re- 
sponsible to protect and expand 


four readership. The: people will 


respond: if-we go ‘to them”. 
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JAPAN RAIL UNION 
VOTES PEACE PLAN 
TOKYO (ALN).—In a smashing 
defeat for rightwingers, the 470,- 
000-strong Ntl. Railway Work- 
ers Union convention went on 
record for the 3-point peace policy 
of the Japanese Socialist party, 


which calls for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality and opposition 
to offering military bases here to 
foreign nations. The delegates up- 
held the peace plan by a vote of 
292 to 112, rejecting a draft policy 
worked out by rightwinger Ka- 
name Hoshika who called on! 
International. Confederation of 
International Confederation _ of 
Free Trade Unions. The right- 
wingers were also defeated in the 
elections for union offices. The’ 
Socialist peace platform has al-) 
ready won the support of two! 
other big union conventions—the 
-Japanese Teachers Union, with 
some 490,000' members, and the’ 
Federation of Coal Mine Workers | 
Union, with 420,000 members. | 


| Militancy Won 
 40Hr.Week at Sea 


AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, the three striking CIO maritime unions won the 


40-hour week at sea and other significant improvements. 

The tieup that held hundreds 
of ships in ports ended Wednes- 
day when the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, holding out 
for parity with the West Coast on 
hiring hall and other issues, settled 
on the basis of substantial gains. 


All three unions — the National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio 
men—gained the main demand, -a 
40-hour week at sea, but it will go 
into effect Dec. 16. Until then 
they will shift to 44 hous from the 
48 they worked, with overtime 
rates in effect after. They also won 
a general 8 percent rise above the 
levels in effect on January, 1950 
and vacations of two and three 
weeks, the latter for seamen work- 
ing a year continuously for the gus 
Same company. Rae 


' 
: 
; 
' 


picket lines. 
striking for a 10 percent increase, 
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es 
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tiveness of the stoppage, before 
shipowners framed a new offer. 
They had no ante up several times 
—to a 44 hour week, to a 40-hour 
week in a yeat—before the settle- 
ment terms were reached. 

While seamen are_ generally 
elated with the victory, they are 
not overlooking some flies in the! 
ointment. There is still a question) 
what forms of speedup, increased 
workloads, and “economies” the 
shipowners will try to balance the 
concessions they were forced to 
give. Also, not all seamen benefit 
from the reduced workweek. Only 
those on watches will gain in more 
overtime pay. 


e 


THE RADIO MEN won certain 
other wage improvements while} #25 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU | Biss 
members—further talks are to con-' fga 
tinue on inequities. The NMU | ga 
settled after a week's strike. The} Bc 
radio men settled soon after. But, 
the MEBA held out for extension | 
of the scope of the hiring hall to. 
cover all but the chief and first as- | 
sistant. The union com Tapia snk 
the West Coast provision of time } 
off for all work put in after 5 p.m. 4 
in port Mondays through Fridav | * 
or for work done- Saturdays and_| 


NTH AVE. 
Members of the Furriers’ Jomt Council, 8,000 are | month-long negotiations, so the union is settling with individual 


, fur strikers man their mass | 


reduction of floor workers’ hours 


‘Gentlem 
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from 40 to 3742. The Associated Fur Manufacturers broke cff five- 


employers while it strikes Association shops. 


en, Its the Fur 


Union Youre Dealing With’ 


By John F. Norman 


HIS NAME IS JULIUS DEITELMAN, 


he’s a mink operator—which means a high 


wage rate, when he works—and he'll promptly tell you he’s a “right-winger.” He looked 


a little puzzled when the reporter asked him why he was out on strike. “Bread and butter, 


of course, -he answered. “Eco- 
nomic issues. Why else?” The re- 
porter demurred, looking for a less 
impersonal reply, and said: “That's 
the way the union would put it in 
an official statement. But what 
would you say yourself?” 

Then Deitelman exploded. 

“What do you’ mean, the 
union?” he said as his face turned! 
red. “What am I but the Union?” 

Multiply that~ by °8,000 and 
youve got the strike of New 
York’s fur workers, members of the 
Furriers Joint Council that is af- 
filiated to.the Fur and Leather 
Workers Unioi (ind.) 

* 


; 
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THIS WEEK the furrie 


ee cee 


rs walk-' 


ee pn (ee 


Ee | mittee. 


: | Association shops—there are 7,000 
pee Of them, and they're not on strike 
eee |—Ccame down 


Soe a 


. | 
' 


cessing 


‘small shops, the picket lines grew. 


ed, and in the 650 wholesale shops| Mooney and we'll fight for you,” 
of the Associated Fur Manufac-' Potash!” Like Deitelman, he was 
turers production came to a total] a “rightwinger.” But he knew, as 
standstill. But outside, in the gar-| International Secretary Pietro Luc- 
ment district’s fur market that} chi put it, that the furrers’ leader 


icrams the world’s largest fur.pro-, was being framed because “he has 


city never failed the cause of peace 
and labor, he has never failed the 

The Furriers were out—and they} rank and file of his own union.” 
were demonstrating in the mass| Potash’s speech was very short. 
strike action that has made their, He said: “Our strike is & just one. 
union a byword for rank and file We will win.” 


militancy and constant improve- ae 
ment of working conditions W te uw il 
OFiG rears 
| “ 
Peace Bid 


through a quarter century of 
(Continued from Page 3) 


growth. : 
Before the tall buildings that 

discussing an end to the conflict 

are available.” 


center into four 
blocks, there was no standstill. 


house the industrys hundreds of 


More than 1,000 furriers were on 
hand at all times to man the lines. 
Women fur workers demonstrated 
in a special action called by the 
Joint Councils Women’s Com- 


* 

IN WASHINGTON, Sen. Tom 
Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik’s 
proposal should be given careful 
consideration. “If there is any hope 
at lunch hour to Of Securing peace by negotiation, 
arity. So:‘did manv| let us have it,” the chairman of 


* 


FUR WORKERS in the non- 


show their solid 


ladies garment workers. At the) the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


Be Fur Union Hall on 26 St. the fur mittee said. 


| @ x of confidence in their union. Fif-| ~ cee 
| teen thousand strong, strikers and| Varied from outright rejection to 


- ae | 
: | 


e 
i 


Sundays. | 


_ The shipowners capitulated and | 
the strike ended. 


Not since June 15, 1946, when 
maritime labor unitéd on_ both 
coasts, were gains as significant. In 
1946 the seamen won the 40- 
. hour week only in port. The ship- 
owners were expecting to have an 
easy time of the negotiations and 


Dayton, O. Charts show rise in 
food and other items. 


by UE members at Master Electric Co. in 
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s sparked 


prices of 


Charts show what 
$6.51 beught in 1941 costs $16.95. 
tions for rollback in prices were brought to 
Washington by unionists. Pointing to charts 
is Virgmia Hipple, official of United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


Peti- 


make the most of the “emergency.” 
They refused to budge from their 
pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent 
raise and some _ inconsequential 
vacation improvement. The ab- 
sence of strike preparations by the 
NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- 
quent statements inviting govern- 
ment intervention, encouraged the 
shipowners in their hope of a 
cheap deal. | 


Labor Worse Off 


(Continued from Page 3) 


economy altogethe: was ignored 
by the labor leaders. 


So far did the labor leaders go 
along that line that Emil Rieve, 
+ chairman of the CIO’s Economic 


- A NEW SPIRIT entered the| Policy Committee, told a press 
negotiations a day before thé con- conference, according to United 
tract deadline when the NMU’s Press, that the Malik peace pro- 
swe tory lyre . nis 3 posal is “certainly helpful in bol- 
promise on the major demand, 4g | stering those who want to sabo- 
- hours, and stressing militancy.'tage the economy.” And he even 
Many of the .wires were published|charged that the truce offer was 
in the NMU’s PILOT. _ |"deliberately” timed to weaken the 
_ The effect was to serve notice on/ fight. for better price controls. 
negotiators that a cheap “settle-| This line based on the same 
ment would not be accepted by|“peace jitters” that cause the big, 
the workers. It took several days|war profiteers sleepless nights, has; 
‘and a demonstration of the effec-'the effect:‘‘of repelling’ popular 


: 
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support for labor's campaign and 
it has made the labor leaders hated 
among many sections of the people 
with whom peace is the primary 
problem and who welcomed Ma- 
lik’s proposal. 


ASK SEVERANCE PAY 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—Two! 
AFL and a CIO union are de- 
manding adequate severance pay, 
if the tunnel under San Diego Bay) 
now being planned is built and 
puts the ferries out of business. 


‘ 
; 
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MILLION MEMBERS 
PITTSBURGH (FP). The 
United Steelworkers has finally 
reached million-member rank. The, 
audit for the first six mionths of; 
1951 will show the attainment of | 
seven figures in membership, a 
union officer said, — — | 


Besgc & . 
Mae 2 a “4 


workers added a powerful note nai 
‘ | Press reaction in this country 


workers in non-struck shops, they double-talk and luke-warm  sup- 
all turned up to vote in their reg-! port. The New York Times said 
ular biennial election of officers:|ihat “the United Nations wants 


Up at strike headquarters in St. | 
Nicks las Aréna. thas teamed into|\PO = Korea. It will accept Mr. 
: Malik’s overture for whatever it is 


an overflow mass meeting where 
Ben Gold. Fur and Leather Work-} worth and make the most of it. 
“Negotiations for a_ military 


ers international president and 
cease-fire, as the United Nations 


chairman of the furriers’ strike 
rommittee, warned the leaders of 

urges, can and should be entered 
into at the earliest possible mo- 


the fur manufacturers association: 
ment. It remains to be seen if 


“Belkeve me, gentlemen, this is 
there is any sincere reciprocity of 


the Furriers’ Union vou're dealing 
with—and the longer we have to 
ithis attitude on the part of the 


stay out, the more you'll pay!” 

* : 

COLD TOLD THE STORY Soviet Jnion and its agents in the 
simply, in almoct the same words. field.” 

this reporter had heard hefore the ~ : : 

meeting from rank-and-file shon Milk Price Raise 


° tk it 2} wt e ° 
Coan ee Dette an OF Ve Hits Poor Children 


Davis, a Negro nailer. or Mrs. 

Ressie Nemeroff. a finisher. “We! PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh 
didn’t get to be the union we are Board of Public Education has 
hv standine <I.” he said, as they| boosted the price of milk to chil- 
hed said. “We sav the vurnose/dren in its cafeterias a cent a glass, 
of a wnion fs to get better nov and| making the cost of all beverages 
working conditions. and that is eight cents. Ice cream was also 
what we are going to do.” raised a cent a portion. 7 


The furriers rose in a thunder- 
ing ovation to Irvine Potash, chair-| JAIL TEXTILE STRIKERS 
man of the Toint Conneil and one SUMMERVILLE, Ga. (FP). ~- 
of the 11 Commmnict national Twelve striking CIO textile work- 
eommitteemen railrnaded under ers, including five women, are un- 
the Smith thoneht-enntro! act. oo arrest on a murder charge 


A nailer chanted =< he stand on-! following the accidental death of 


‘ . e ; “ee . >t 
plauding Potash: “We fought for 2 woman seap. | 


eC a Rig . Ties 
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War to Slash 


Car 


Output by 500,000 


DETROIT.—The auto industry has been told that in the next three months because 


of néed to step up war preparations it will produce 500,000 less civilian vehicles. 
means that many additional thousands of auto workers will be made unemployed by the 


stepped-up war preparations. ; 
Last week in Washington auto 
manufacturers were told by the 
National Production Authority that 
instead of producing 2,000,000 ve- 
hicles each quarter as in the first 
and second quorter of 1951, they 
will produce 1,200,000 cars and 
275,000 trucks, a cut of 25%. 


duction will be cut from 198,000 
vehicles to 165,000 a month. This 
means about 50,000 GM workers 
face layoffs. Johnstone claims that 
this cut in production will be in 
July, August and September. 

® Kaiser Frazer reports say it 


union-GM head as saying that pro-;may be January 1, 1952, before 


they will- have 10,000 working at 
the giant Willow Run plant. They 
used to employ 15,000 with 65,000 
unsold new cars in storage as re- 
ported of K-F, the company can 
make no production. 


One million workers in the in- 
dustry are members of the CIO 
’ Automobile Workers Union. A 25 
percent cut-back can mean a lay- 
off of 250,000 to 300,000 workers. 
Heres how its starting to look 
around various local. union halls 
on the lavotts. 


® Ford of Canada says 11,000 
of its workers wil be laid off, no 
one is buying cars, because of high 
prices and credit restrictions. 

® Chrysler of Canada, reports 
several thousand scheduled for’ 
layotts this week. Both loca] UAW 
unions, Ford and Chrysler in 
Windsor are and have been try- 
Ing to negotiate a wage increase 
for three months. Chrysler work- 
ers are asking 40 cents an hour 


Washington, where they bucked 
terials and secured the steel for 


ST. JOE UE SHOWS FIGHT 
FOR PEACE MEANS JOBS 


ST. JOSEPH.—The fight for peace pays off in jobs. 

The United Electrical Workers (Ind.) Local 931 here won 
back the jobs of 450 laid-off workers at Whirlpool Corp. by secur- 
ing an allocation of Steel for the company’s washing machines. 

They got down to cases by sending a three-man delegation to 


ee 


the brass hat grab of raw ma- 
washing machines which meant 


employment for the 450. They also met with government officials 
to protest frozen wages and soaring prices. 

Delegates “Tiny” Davis, Lee Nower and Barney Blicharz 
recommend a similar course of action to other unionists threatened 
by layoffs because of war-caused “shortages.” 


a 


boost, Ford workers want 22 cents 
an hour and 8 cents additional for 
fringe demands. 

* Ford, Dearborn Rouge, lay- 
offs continue each week now with 
Press Steel and Production, Foun- 
dry being hard hit. Some 15,000 
are to be_laid off in Rouge accord- 
ing to Ernest Breech, company 
vice president. 

® Chrysler, Detroit: Dodge 
Main, Chrysler DeSoto and Ply- 
mouth reports are a 30 per cent 
cut back in working force. 

® General Motors’ reports ap- 
pearing in UAW-Chevrolet Gear 
newspaper quote T. A. Johnstone, 


New and Used 
Auto Parts 


Morris Auto Sales 
$955 GRAND RIVER 
TE 2-6780-1 TE 2.8792 


DETROIT.—Nineteen rank-and- 
file members of UAW Local 205, 
18 of them Negroes, are scheduled 
to go on mass trial before the In- 
ternational Executive Board this 
week. 

The 19 are charged with “con- 
spiracy to cause decertification of 
the UAW in an NLBB election at 
the Leland Plant of Allen Indus- 
tries a year ago. The International 
has initiated charges, over the Lo- 
‘cal’s head, under a constitutional 
‘provision allowing such action 
when “irreparable injury’ may re- 
‘sult and when alleged offenses are 
“recent.” 
| However, as the 19 point out in 
their “answer to charges,” these 


decertification vote was lost a year 
ago. 
| Moreover, the 19 voice concern 
that they will not be tried within 
their predominantly-Negro local, 
but instead by a committee ap- 
pointed from the last UAW con- 
vention where Negro representa- 
‘tion was sparse. 

This mass trial—the first since | 


‘Siero | 
MOVING £ STORAGE CA 


Call Off Mass Trial, 
Fight Conspiracy 19 Declare 


‘conditions do not hold since the) 


A week later two committee mem- 
bers were returned to their jobs, 
but the chairman—James Walker, 
president .of .the UAW National 


Fiber Council—was kept out. 


Then began a series of dicta- 
torial deeds by the administrator, 
he removed two committeemen, 
appointing new ones; in March he 
arbitrarily called off an election 
because the election committee 
had ruled Walker eligible to run; 
in May an election was promised, 
under membership, pressure, but 
never even planned. | 


After four months of this, in de- 
fiance of the UAW Constitution 
which requires an election after 
60 days, the. members did not 
know where to turn for help within 
the union. Feeling themselves to 
be “stepchildren, they. filed the 
decertification petition at the end 
of May. 


This 


MICHIGAN 


Drive for 


Baptist Pastors 
Back Petition 


FEPC 


DETROIT.—The Captist Ministers’ Alliance, represent- 


ing over 200 Negro churches in Detroit, last week endorsed 


the Initiative res. on 
port means that tens of thousands 
of church members will sign the 


petitions being circulated by the 
Greater Detroit Negro Labor 
Council and that hundreds more 
will take an active part in the cam- 
paign. oe 
Already hundreds of the peti- 
tions are being circulated in shops 
and neighborhoods by Negro and 
white trade-unionists. The NLC 
office, 260 East Vernor, WO 
2-6070, is open daily from 10-12 
and 4-6 and Saturdays 10-1 to dis- 
tribute and collect the petitions. 

A similar initiative campaign in 


1948 netted over 200,000 signa- 
'{tures—more than enough to place 


the issue on the ballot. At that 
time the petitions were scrapped 
because of an alleged technical 
mistake in their wording. 

With enthusiasm mounting for 
the Initiative Campaign, the ene- 


mies of a strong law to prevent 
employment discrimination are try- 


ing frantically to red-bait and knife 


it. 
The Michigan Committee on 


Civil Rights called*an “emergency” 
conference at an un-named place, 


|admission by invitation only, with 


the announced intention of scut- 


tling the move for a referendum 
for FEPC by getting the Common 
Council to pass an “FEPC’” ordi- 
nance. Such an ordinance would 
obviously go very easy on viola- 
tors. 

“Freedom, commented Rev. 
Charles A. Hill, “is not the job of 
an exclusive group, but is every- 
body’s business. Only in the pro- 
portion that everyone is involved 
can the goal be reached.” 

Rev. Hill recalled that the 
NAACP and other outfits chiming 
in with the Michigan Committee 
on Civil Rights boycotted the 1948 
drive, then pretended to take up 
the FEPC campaign later. Nothing 
ever came of their puny efforts. 

“That just proves that if you 
bow and scrape you win nothing,” 


he said. 


for a city-wide FEPC. Their sup- 


such procedures were discredited 
in Homer Martin’s day—seizes on) 
the old “decertification” issue with- | 
out consideration of the events 
which led up to the decertification 
vote as a last resort in the rank- 
and-file’s struggle to gain some au- 
‘ttonomy for their local and action 
‘on piled-up grievances. 

_ In January 1950, following a 
work stoppage caused by the com- 
ipanys refusal to meet on griev- 
‘ances, three shop committee mem- 


Phone TR 30-7564 — 


—_————_ - ———- 


i Berenson Bookstore 


VICTOR PERLO’S 
“American Imperialism” 


$2.25 


Also: Progressive Newspapers 


from U. S. and abroad 
2419 W. Grand River, Rm. 7 bers were discharged. With ap- 
proval of two International Repre- 
Open every day and evening sentatives, the membership refused 
to return to work without, their 
‘committee. ri 
After 17 days, however, the In-| 
ternational joined the company in 
ordering the workers back. Upon 
recommendation of the shop com- 
mittee, they complied, but never- 
theless the International placed an 
ladministrator over the Leland unit. 


meek 
ne ee ee 


JACK RASKIN & 
COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give you better ‘LEANING 


and faster at less cost at 


SPOTLESS CLEANERS 
15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 
Pick-up and Delivery 


— 


| | 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


WE’LL MMET YOU at The Worker Peace Picnic, July 4th, 
Wednesday, at Welcome Park. Plenty of food, in fact 16 different 


kinds of it, from all nations. . . 


. If you still think you can play 
| baseball then get out and get on either the youth or the “oldtimers” 
| team. Refreshments, special treats for the kids.” ' 


Hear first-hand accounts from the great Chicago Peace Meet- 
ing, June 29, from delegates who will come back to report to 


the picnic. 
» 


HOW LONG can they keep quiet or be allowed to, the top 
UAW brass, on proposing a program of how to meet the coming 


layoffs in auto, arising from war preparations they support. 
newspaper reporters” get these days from the Internatianal are f,, 
releases telling you of union television programs, of Reuther being }f 


All 


interviewed on TV, of the opening of the -$1,250,000 “Solidarity 
House, the International Union headquarters on East Jefferson— 
or, why you shouldn't go to listen to speakers on Peace. 

Is UAW Regional Director Carter up in Flint in a spot! He 
never could have been elected at the last convention without the 


five big GM _ locals’ backing. 


Reuther opposed him, but the 


locals elected him. Now he refused to come down and participate 


in Ford Local 600’s celebration. 
@ °° 


The five | locals did. 


WATCH FOR A BIG scorching statement by a number of 


local union leaders of the UAW who are anti-Reuther. 


They will 


tee off against the FBI practice of demanding prominent anti- 
Reutherites come down to “headquarters” to talk on the Reuther 


shooting. Actually this “com* dewn” business turns into attempts | 


to make workers stoolpigeons. 


bl . - — 


© Appliances 
® Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 


2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 


ietisPINCUS| 


11344 Whittier 
LA 1-2990 


Bosses Using 


FBI to Scare 


DETROIT.—A number of mili- 
tant unionists in the CIO United 
Auto Workers are getting plenty 
sore at what they consider. one of 
the crudest pressure moves being 
pulled by the FBI. 


Here is how it works. One auto 
company which hates unions so 
bad tried for 100 days: to smash .- 
the union. It has been piling on 
the speedup. They cut workers 
off jobs and told the remainder to 
put out production or “You are 
wildcatting.” 

The rank and file workers fight, 
refuse to go for speedup, and are 
backed by. their shop. leaders. The 
company can’t break down the 
unity. and strength of the workers. 
So it consults with someone. A 
dozen men are fired. Then a shop 
leader gets a visit. It’s the FBI. 
The approach: “What. do you 
know about the Reuther shooting?” 


Of course these cops know per- 
fectly well that this shop leader 
knows nothing of the Reuther. 
shooting. The FBI was at the Ke- 
fauver hearing and know that the 
bunch of hoodlums that waited in 
the back reom of Judge Lederle’s, 
Detroit court to “testify” knew all 
the. answers about who shot 
Reuther, but no one asked them, 
including the FBI. 


But now the Reuther shooting 
has become a new technique to 
suppress and intimidate unionists 


It is estimated by - progressives 
here that many workers have been 
visited by the FBI and the Detroit 
Police “Red” Squad in the past 
two years. What the Reuther 
shooting has become here now is 
a weapon on the part of the Fed- 
eral and city cops to seek to make 
stoolpigeons out of workers. 

In a little pamphlet the Mich- 
igan Civil Rights Congress, 1442 
Griswold St., telephone Wood- 
word, 1,6278, tells what are your 
legal and civil rights and how to 
defend them. 


POLSKA APTEKA | 
Prescription Specialists 


IASKOWSKI 
harmacy 


5668 Michigan at 35th St. | 
SAVE UP TO 25% 
lrefevision, Electrical Appliances 

Furniture, Floor Coverings 


OTE: 


and Paints at 
wos 


. Re I _ , ee re em ce 


| Auto Radio Repairs 

Service on All Kinds of Radios | 

JACK’S Radio Repair Shop | 
19514 JOY ROAD : 
Phone VE 6-3960 


Send al material; advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 


_. Phone: WO 4-1965 


ILLINOIS | 
EDITION | 
| | | 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post | 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Vol. XVI, No. 26 Ga July 1, 1951 


In < Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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Peace-minded Chicagoans this week put out the welcome mat for 5,000 
delegates.to the American Congress and Exposition for Peace who were 


to gather here for a three-day meeting at the Coliseum. 


First arrivals found the city, iia wie ond photoes aaa Boe 
bedecked with giant posters um working on the Peace Expos:?ion 
emblazoned with the ringing F = cigegeet oo wi Ming. Sam at 

ts oe 3 = ge Soe a | OuseumM. OTKIn rom a 
slogan of ag APC, “Make - ae fae ee |scale model, they combine dis- 
Peace Now! pe ee = = |plays, photos and art work with a 

The packinghouse workers oe |e |running commentary that depicts 
planned one of their giant noOn- Hie « le (22 = 'a way of enduring peace. 
time demonstrations in the yards’ : ee ee PEE ape 8 “ 
| as their welcome to the Peace 3 Se os - ie oe 
BOUND FOR THE PEACE CONGRESS in Chicago, 20-year- |Congress. ee ee oe EVERY “L” STATION in the 

old Paul Bellesen of Everett, Wash., is shown here taking off in his x : = ay | S ; oe ss ee ee re ae 
~ own plane, “The Spirit of Peace.” An Army and Coast Guard vet, THOUSANDS OF LEAFLETS ‘ eer ee it Page . ee aad 

i. « his Fairchild PT.19A were being distributed throughout Bee pete |= icolored poster announcing: “En 

son was flying his Fairchi to be one of the youth |ihe city, calling on our government | a fam = «ithe War, Make Peace Now, and 
delegates at the giant peace gathering here. oe to take full advantage of the op- ce eee fees (urging Chicagoans to come to the 


portunity to negotiate peace in Public Rally on Friday night. The 
Korea offered in the statement of bare sides of buildings and hun- 


Soviet UN delegate Jacob Malik. ' | ee’ dreds of store-front windows car- 
= a ried similar signs. 


a 
| Fates i In addition, the city made itself Ter omer 
Weicome, Peace D ali. s a great center of peace activity, Tie fe Throwaways in the form of 
with mass rallies, peace gatherings, — ae. parking tickets have been placed 
THIS PAPER i joins in welcoming the Peace Congress prayers for peace in the churches | ae 2 sw wee | ON) parked-car door-handles, stat- 


and sound trucks broadcasting mes- ing “Arrest the spread of war!” 
delegates to Chicago. sages of peace. DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS Two days before the Congress 


The preparation of the giant opened, a fleet of sound trucks 
mass rally at the Chicago Coliseum} For more than a month, a Hous-|were slated to tour the city’s resi- 


— 


a 


We realize that the welcome you are receiving could 


stand a lot more frills, “keys to the city,” official speech- | marked 4 high point in the peace|ing Committee had occupied itself| dential communities with the mes- 
making. movement, with thousands cooper- Setting up non-segregated sleeping|sage of peace, that the Congress 
ating in the sale of tickets, the pacilities and filling requests, like! will spell out in detail. 


But we are sure that the common people will make planning of the program, the tech-;2 recent one from Brooklyn, for a The committee in charge of 
up for the lack of all that in their understanding of the nica] rh ty of the rally, the erec- = ane er Be py alt ~~ preparations for the Congress 
high purposes for which you come here and their warm = 5 A fcc oe Cheae’ with its parents. The ce have hot eee cae ae dake 
‘sympathy for your efforts. * Committee set itself a goal of 1,200 egates at modest prices. Maps of 
: oF CHICAGOANS volunteered |free housing _ accommodations, |, city and transpertation sug- 
Like you, the overwhelming majority of the people |their services for the enormous job|and all peace-minded Chicagoans gestions were available, and an in- 
of Chicago are for peace. And in their behalf, and our |° pr pire the hehe gy oe ae —_ peak pe mn phy hes formation center set up at the 
; > , ° a : 
own, we wish you every success in the deliberations of sal pawn the Cient blankets on the ariel sofa. Sg ie Lee pine Baie 
this momentous gathering. gress proceedings and preparing its} Some of the ~~ leadirg pro-| minor ills that may break out. 
official documents. fessional writers, designers, artists i 


. : a 


i 
; 


DESPITE. intimidating eforts | 
made by a handful of Legion off- 


d | | | cials to pressure the Coliseum man- 
agement into cancelling the hall, 

E Chicago peace leaders were going 
confidently ahead with Congress 

) : arrangements. “Nothing, they 

| | stated, “will stop the American 

eS | . 3 People’ s will to peace from ex- 


pressing itself in Chicago.” 
Chicagoans answered the appeal 


: | of Dr. W. E. DuBois for “the best 
) : and warmest welcome you can ex- 
| | | tend the Congress delegates.” 
Dik | | The peace leader, who was to 
| | , keynote the opening session of the 
Congress, d Pa “It is here, in 
| | | : your own city, that the hopes of 


milfions will reach fruition as the 
American Peace ——- opens, 
ae bringing together from every cor- 

See Pa ge 8 ne? of our nation the people whose 
main concern is peace, 
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CHICAGO.—United Auto Workers Local 463, CIO, this | 
week sent organizer Hilliard Ellis as its delegate abroad, 
acting at the invitation of the European Trade Union Move- 


ment. Ellis will tour the Eurovear.* 
b ~"tvoted for an immediate cease-fire 
countries, paying special attention 


‘and negotiated peace in Korea. 

to the conditions of working peo-| “Only in a world at peace,” 
ple abroad. The local announced} stated Rabbi Samuel Teitelbaum, 
that he will make a full report esr Chairman, Chicago Council, “can 

eee the cultural achievements of our 
his trip when he returns. « |nation be advanced. Our organiza- 
| tion advocates such measures and 
actions as conduce to the widest 
exchange of culture and increased 
understanding among all people.” 


Franklin Moved 

CHICAGO.—Irwin Franklin, cur- | 
rently serving an 18-month jail 
sentence on the trumped up charge 
of falsely claiming U.S. citizenship 
has been moved from Cook County 
jail to the Federal penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, has 
given Franklin’s address so that his 
friends and acquaintances may 
correspond with him. The address 
is: Irwin Franklin, Box P.M.B. 
8379, _ Terre Haute, Indiana 


ee en ee oe ee ee 


Consensus of ASP Poll 


For Peace in Korea 
CHICAGO.—In a message to! 
President Harry S. Truman, -the 
Chicage Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, heartily 
endorsed the Johnson Resolution, 
which calls for an armistice in the 
Korean conflict. | . 
Attacking the Korean war as a 
fire which “may burst forth into a 
world wide conflagration at any 
moment, the Johnson Resolution 
also reiterates that every people 
should “be left free to determine 
its own form of government.” 
The statement to President Tru- 
man was issued following a poll of 
650 persons conducted by the Chi- 
cago Council, A.S.P. The over- 


Eager ee 
acto ra elaeele nied Mab A See . 


WORKING shown preparing the 
“House I Live In,” one of the features of the Exposition at the American Peace Congress in the Chi- 


Hit New Charges 


——— 


ane: 


POSTAL PAY TOO LOW 
The proposed raise of $360 % 
year for postal employes will not 
be enough, says president Patrick 
J. Fitzgerald of Local 10, Federa- 


ae 


wielming majority of those polled '(PMGC). 


ad 


Come to the 


> 


DIRECTIONS TO PICNIC: 


Games 


Program 


Dancing 
Carnival 


eo" “ 


Food 


Fun 


BY CAR: Southwest on Ogden Ave. Follow route No. 66 to Wolf 
Road. Turn left on Wolf Rd. to 9lst St., Santa Fe Park. 


BY SURFACE LINE: Take 63rd Street car west to end of line. Take 
transfer to board next car to end of line in Argo. Take special 
Picnic buses waiting there for Santa Fe Park. 

BY BUS: Take Bluebird Argo bus from 20 E. Randolph every hour 
on the hour. Bus stops at Madison and Ashland, Ogden and 
Roosevelt, Ogden and Western, Ogden and Kedzie, 22nd and 
Pulaski, 22nd and Cicero. Bus goes to Argo. Meet Picnic Bus 
in Argo at end of car line. 


- ALL-NATIONS 


PICNIC 


Wednesday, July 4 
‘Santa Fe Park - 91st and Wolf Road — 


Admission 
50 Cents 
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Rally for Peace and Freedom! 


tion of Postoffice Clerks, AFL. _ In Lichota Case 


. CHICAGO.—Hearings in the Fred Lichota deportation 


case were concluded here over the objections of Lichota’s 
counsel, Irving Steinberg, it was announced by the Midwest 


‘Committee for Protection of For- 
‘eign Born. 


| ‘Objections were based on the 


arbitrary action of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
‘hearing officer who allowed the 
hearings to be closed without re- 
quiring introduction of evidence on. 
new charge lodged against Lichota. 


_At the last hearing, Lichota was 
charged with alleged acts in viola- 
‘tion of the McCarran Law. 


Steinberg’ demanded _ that 
‘since there’ was no evidence to 
substantiate the government alle- 
gations, the charge be dropped and 
the proceedings quashed. His ob- 
jections were overruled by the 
‘hearing officer. 


that the Justice Department in its 
| intensified attack on the rights of 
‘foreign-born .Americans has com- 
pletely ignored democratic proc- 
esses. 


| “The deportation hearings are, 


cases in point,” the Midwest Com- 


mittee. asserted, “When a non- 


The Midwest Committee stated | 
‘agement in protest, changing-that 


; 


Hamilton Hotel Sends 
Apology on Jimcrow, 

CHICAGO—Leo M. _ Rogan, 
manager of the Hamilton hotel, 20 
S. Dearborn, has tendered a writ- 
ten apology to Ferdinand Smith 
for the indignities he encontered on 


June 9 when he went ta the hotel 
to pick up advance reservations. 


- Smith, internationally prominent 
Negro trade union leader, had 
come to Chicago at the invitation 
of the Chicago Negro Labor Coun- 
cil and the Midwest Committee for 


Protection of Foreign Born. 


| 


His reservations mysteriously 
disappeared” and a group of per- 
sons made two visits to the man- 


it was a case of outright discrimi- 
nation. e, 

This was denied by Rogan who 
stated that he would personally 
apologize to Smith and excerpts 
from his letter follow: 


“Relative to your stopping at 


citizen is investigated before pro-| the Hamilton Hotel on June 9th, 


ceedings start, he’s investigated by 
an employee of the Justice Depart- 
ment, when he is arrested, he’s 
arrested by an agent of the Justice 
Department. When confronted with 
- witnesses, they are in the main 
paid stoolpigeons paid $25 daily 
by the Justice Department, and 
‘when a decision is made it’s made 
_by an employee of the Justice De- 
‘partment which initiated the orig- 
inal charge. 


. “From beginning to end, a fair 
hearing is precluded and only the 
resolute determined efforts of free- 
dom-conscious Americans can re- 
verse these injustices.” 


ASP Backs Dissent 


In Communist Trial 


| CHICAGO.—The Chicago Coun- 
cil of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions this week supported the’ 
‘dissenting opinions of Supreme) 
‘Court Justices Douglas and Black 


ized that the 
the liberties 


“who in effect, reco 
Smith Act replac 


f| guaranteed by the Bill of Rights.” 


The Chicago Council supports 
the granting of a new review of 
the case of the Communist Party 
leaders, in hope that, in the words 
of Supreme Court Justice Black, 
“this or some later court will re- 
store the First Amendent liberties 
to the. high preferred place where 
they belong: in ia’ free«society.” 
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we wish to state that we are very 
sorry for the inconvenience we 
caused on your room accommoda- 
tions. 


“It is regrettable this incident 
did occur, but. we assure -you that 
we will make every effort in the 
future to avoid such mistakes.” - 


FOUR BOOKS 


, from .the 
| Communist 
Trial 


Communist Manifesto__10¢ 


— | 


State and Revolution__35c¢ 


Foundations of Leninism 


History CP of Soviet Union| 
ase 


Modern Book Store 
64 W. Randolph St. 


f 
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JAPAN RAIL UNION 
VOTES PEACE PLAN 
TOKYO (ALN).—In a smashing 
defeat for rightwingers, the 470,- 
000-strong Nt]. Railway Work- 
ers Union. convention went on 
record for the 3-point peace policy 
of the Japanese Socialist party, 


which calls for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality and opposition 
to offering military bases here to 
foreign nations. The delegates up- 
_held the peace plan by a vote of 
292 to 112, rejecting a draft policy | 
worked ‘out by rightwinger Ka-. 
name Hoshika who called on| 
International Confederation of | 
International Confederation of | 
Free Trade Unions. The right- | 
wingers were also defeated in ig 
elections for union offices. “The 
Socialist peace platform has al-| 
ready won the support of two: 
other big union conventions—the | 
Japanese Teachers Union, with | 
some 490,000 members, and the, 
Federation of Coal Mine Workers | 
Union, with 420,000 members. 


OUTSIDE 333 
picket lines. Members of the 


striking for a 10 percent increase, reduction of floor workers’ hours 


~~ 


from 40 to 37%%._ The Associated Fur Manufacturers broke off five- 
month-long negotiations, so the union is settling with individual 
employers while it strikes Association shops. 


Furriers’ Joint Council, 8,000 are 


Militancy Won 


A0Hr. Week at Sea 


AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, the three striking CIO maritime unions won the 


40-hour week.at sea and other significant improvements. 

The tieup that held hundreds 
of ships in ports ended Wednes- 
day when the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, holding out 
for parity with the West Coast on 
hiring hall and other issues, settled 
on the basis of substantial gains. 


All three unions — the National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio 
men—gained the main demand, a 
40-hour week at sea, but it will go 


. fe : ; ; ; “ 85 
into effect Dec. 16. Until thee vorkloads, and “economies the 


they will shift to 44 hours from the! ‘;. : , 

48 they worked, with overtime|S™iPowners will try to balance the 
rates in effect after. They also won ee Alen soo © nawltbaage se = 
a general 8 percent rise above the ils Mic dcdaten workweek. Only 


levels in effect on January, 1950) 4 nea gi Ayia 
cam wacstions of two and threei OD more 
overtime pay. 


tiveness of the stoppage, before 
shipowners framed a new offer. 


—to a 44 hour week, to a 40-hour 
week in a year—before the settle- 
ment terms were reached. 

While seamen are generally 
elated with the victory,_they are 
not overlooking some flies in the 
oitment. There is still a question 


‘Gentlemen, It’s the Fur 


Union You're Dealing With’ — 


By John F. Norman 
HIS NAME IS JULIUS DEITELMAN, he's a mink operator--which means a high 


> 
+ of course, 


wage rate, when he works—and he'll promptly tell you he's a “right-winger.” He looked 
a little puzzled when the reporter asked him why he was out on strike. “Bread and butter, 


he answered. “Eco- ne 
nomic issues. Why else?” The re-|ed, and in the 650 wholesale shops| 


porter demurred, looking for a less of the Associated Fur Manutac-, 


Mooney and we'll fight for you, 
Potash!” Like Deitelman, he was 


They had no ante up several times’ , ree 
the way the union would put it in| Standstill. But outside, in the gar- 


what forms of speedup, increased | 


a “rightwinger.” But he knew, as 
International Secretary Pietro Luc- 
chi put it, that the furrers’ leader 
was being framed because “he has 


never failed the cause of peace 
and labor, he has never failed the 


impersonal reply, and said: “That's; turers production came to a total 


But what ment district’s fur market. that 
crams the world’s largest fur pro- 
cessing center into four city 
“What do vou mean, the!blocks, there was no standstill. 
union?” he said as his face turned! The Furriers were out—and they/|rank and file of his own union.” 
‘red. “What am I but the Union?”, were demonstrating in the mass} Potash’s speech was very short. 
Multiply that by 8,000 and strike action that has made their He said: “Our strike is a just one. 
'you’ve got the strike of New/union a byword for rank and file We will win.” 
-York’s fur workers, members of the! militancy and constant improve- — 

Furriers Joint Council that is af-|ment of working conditions 
filiated to the Fur and Leather|through a quarter century of 


World Hail 
Workers Unioi (ind.) growth. ) or Gr $ 
* 


an official statement. 
would you say yourself?” 
Then Deitelman exploded. 


THIS WEEK the furriers walk- 


weeks, the latter for seamen work- 
ing a year continuously for the , 
Same company. Ss 


THE RADIO MEN won certain pe 


other wage improvements while #2: e 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU : 22; 
members—further talks are to con- §% 

tinue on inequities. The NMU | Sesion os 
settled after a week's strike. The | £308 oo: 
radio men settled soon after. But 

the MEBA held out for extension. 

of the scope of the hiring hall to. 

cover all but the chief and first as-| 

sistant. The union also demanded | 

the West Coast provision of time | 

off for all work put in after 5 p.m, | 


. 
*-* 
. 
* 
. 
.* 


or for work done Saturdays and 


Before the tall buildings that. 7 oe 
Peace Bid 


house the industry's hundreds of 
small shops, the picket lines. grew. | 
More than 1,000 furriers were on) 
es hand at all times to man the lines. 
fee = Women fur workers demonstrated 
fee in a special action called by the 
ee joint Councils Womens Com- 
wee | mittee. : 


(Continued from Page 3) 


discussing an end tothe conflict 


are available.” 
* 


IN WASHINGTON, Sen. Tom 
Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik’s 
proposal should be given careful 
consideration. “If there is any hope 
of securing peace by negotiation, 
let us have it,” the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said, 

Press reaction in this country 
varied from outright rejection to- 
double-talk and luke-warm  sup- 


* 

*| FUR WORKERS in the non- 
m@ Association shops—there are 7,000 
sof them, and they're not on strike 

fame |—came down at lunch hour to 
fees | show their solidarity. So did many 
eee ladies garment workers. At the 
eee Fur Union Hall on 26 St. the fur 

See | workers added a_ powerful — 

necnattages 8 Fif- 
faa |teen thousand strong, strikers and 
| workers in non-struck shops, they 


: ee ~ 


=| of confidence in their union. 


in port Mondays through Friday 
| 


Sundays. | | 
__ (The shipowners capitulated and 
the strike ended. eof 

Not since June 15, 1946, when! 
maritime labor united on _ both. 
coasts, were gains as significant. In. 
1946 the seamen won the 40- 
hour week only in port. The ship- 


igh prices 


food and other items. 


by UE members at Master Electric Co. in 
Dayton, O. Charts show rise in prices of 
Charts show what 
$6.51 bought in 1941 costs $16.95. Peti- 
tions for rollback in prices were brought to 
Washington by unionists. Pointing to charts 
is Virginia Hipple, official of United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


port. The New York Times said 
that “the United Nations wants 
peace in Korea. It will accept Mr. 
‘Malik’s overture for whatever it is 
worth and make the most of it. 
“Negotiations for a _ military 
cease-fire, as the United Nations 
urges, can and should be entered 


2 all turned up to vote in their reg- 

? fee ular biennial election of officers. 
[eee §€6©6Up at strike headquarters in St. 
fee Nicholas Arena, they jammed into 
2] an overflow mass meeting where 
fee Ben Gold, Fur and Leather Work- 

ers international president and 

chairman of the furriers’ strike 
committee, warned thgp leaders of 

the fur manufacturers’ association: 


is sp 


owners were expecting to have an 
easy time of the negotiations and 

make the most of the “emergency. ”| 

They refused to budge from their 

pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent Labor Wor $e Off 
raise and some _ inconsequential : 

vacation improvement. The ab- (Continued from Page 3) 
sence of strike preparations by the | . 

NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- “copra f — eT ee ene 
quent statements inviting govern- - vag baatedee: we wet 

ment intervention, encouraged the| So far did the labor leaders go 
tiie ee in their hope of a along that line that Emil Rieve, 
. Si an * | | chairman of the CIO’s Economic 

A NEW SPIRIT entered. the Policy Committee, told a press 
negotiations a day before the con- conference, according to United 
—_ oa degre heer N = Press, that the Malik peace pro- 
office was with wires from i. . :, 
SNE SE-dhine wnalag uc cou- posal i it helpful in bol- 
promise on the major demand, 40 '5teting those who want to sabo- 
hours, “and stressing militancy. tage the economy.” And he even 
a 5 nd port — published |charged that the truce offer was 
in the 's : 

The effect was to serve notice on fight for hetter price controls. 
negotiators that a cheap settle-| This line based on the same 
ment would not be accepted by “peace jitters” that cause the big 
the ‘workers. It took several days! wer profiteers sleepless nights, has 
and a‘demonstration of the effec:'the effect of repelling popular 


“deliberately” timed to weaken the! 


into at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It remains to be seen if 
there is any sincere reciprocity of 
this attitude on the part of the 
Soviet Union and its agents in the 


field.” 
Milk Price Raise 


“Believe me, gentlemen, this is 

'the Furriers’ Union youre dealing 

with—and the longer we have to 

stay out, the more you'll pay!” 
. 


GOLD TOLD THE STORY 
simply, in almost the sgme words 
a this reporter had heard before the 

ASK SEVERANCE PAY _j|meeting from rank-and-file shop 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—Two/| chairmen like Deitelman or Willie}, .. ome : 
AFL and a CIO rath ts se | Davis, a Negro nailer, or Mrs. | Hits Poor Childr en 


manding adequate severance pay Bessie Nemeroff, a finisher. “We PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh 
if the tunnel under San Diego Bay. didn’t get to be the union we are,Board of Public Education has 
now being planned is built and | by standing still,” he said, as they; boosted the price of milk to chil- 
puts the ferries out of business. ‘had said. “We say the purpose /dren in its cafeterias a cent a glass, 
| of a union.is to get better pay and|making the cost of all beverages 


working conditions, and that is|eight cents. Ice cream was also 
MILLION MEMBERS pee we are going to do.” raised a cent a portion. 
PITTSBURGH (FP). — The} The furriers rose in a thunder- : 
United Steelworkers has finally ing ovation to Irving Potash, chair-| JAIL TEXTILE STRIKERS | 
SUMMERVILLE, Ga. (FP). — 


reached million-member rank. The ™an of the Joint Council and one ig : 
wiilte Sec ‘Ved ia aie ina arith the 11 Communist national; Twelve striking CIO textile work- 
? ers, including five women, are un- 


committeemen railroaded under 
(1951 will show the attainment of der. “arrest on& murder. chases 


| : ithe Smith thought-control act. a 
‘seven figures in membership,. a) _ A. nailer shouted! as he stood ap-jfollowing the a idental death ‘ot 
ie a. woman scab: i4?};"’ a 


bunion of Fi¢er, said. \plauding Potash: “We fought, fox £ h 


b 
a 


support for labor’s campaign and 
it has made the labor leaders hated 
among many sections of the people 
with whom peace is..the primary 
‘problem and who welcomed Ma- 
lik’s proposal. 


} 


” 
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 SeePeril to Nation 
In Attacks on CP 


his speech before the American = ~— 


Civil Tiberties Union last week. 


the new arrests and indictments, =~. 
came as a shock to many who | ; 
had held to a sort of mystical faith =~ 

first is 
“anti-Communist —_ $e 
liberals” are showing a realizetion © “eae. 
that the Communists are today oe se oe 
taking the heaviest blows because —_ 
they are the front-line fighters for =. Ye 


in the high court. For the 


time, numerous 


democracy and peace. 
* 


MORE THAN 400 persons at-. sg 
tended the ACLU annual meeting 


at the La Salle Hotel, many of 
them prominent in civic affairs. 
Significantly, the main address of 
the evening was on the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. 

The eminent constitutional law- 
yer, Osmond K. Fraenkel of New 
York, received rapt attention as 
he went into an analysis of recent 
Supreme Court decisions, reveal- 
ing what he called an “anti-civil 
liberties trend. | 

The climax came in the ruling 
of the Smith Act, which Fraenkel 
described as “an emasculation and 
destruction” of long-established 
court principles on civil rights. 

* 


“WE CANNOT but deplore the 
failure of the court to live up to 
the traditions which protect free 
speech and the First Amendment, 
which is the cornerstone of our 
democracy,” he declarec. 

He said that the Supreme Court 
has altered its civil liberties posi- 
tion “with the accession of more 
Truman appointees.” 

Fraenkel gave high praise to the 
dissenting opinions of Justices 
Black and Douglas in the case of 


the Communist leaders and urged) 


the large gathering of some 400 
civic leaders, educators and pro- 
fessional people to study the dis- 
senting opinions. | 


“BLACK AND DOUGLAS have 
inherited the mantle of Holmes 


and Brandeis,” he said. “No other 


members of the court can be con- 
sistently relied on to withstand the 
stress of these times.” 

Fraenkel also condemned _ the 
indictment and arrest of the 2] 
additional Communist _ leaders. 
a 
“Thus the logic of the Supreme 
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Court decision is being pursued,” 
he said, “and we assume this will 
be repeated in other places.” 

He cited the historic statement 
by Justice Brandeis referring to 
minority political groups that “the 
remedy to be applied is more 


speech, not enforced silence.” 
* 


SAID FRAENKEL: “We should 
seek now to have restored that 
landmark which was destroyed by 
the Supreme Court decision.” 

“The worst decisions of the 
Supreme Court cannot stand if 
there is popular sentiment against 
them,” he added. 

The high point of the evening 
came as the ACLU made an award 
to Dr. Hutchins, former chancellor 
of the University of Chicago and 
now head of the Ford Foundation. 

* 

HUTCHINS made a direct and 

hard-hitting attack on the Supreme 


nounced the launching of an 


LaunchCRC Bail 
Fund Drive Here 


CHICAGO.—Father Clarence Parker this week an- 


intensive drive to build the 


|Civil Rights Congress bail fund to a minimum of $100,000 


in the immediate future. 


the fund to sink to a dangerously 
low level. The Supreme Court's 
recent decision upholding the.con- 
viction the 11 Communist leaders 
has given the green light to the 
witch hunters. 

“Last week’s arrests of 17 other 


Communist leaders is only the be-} 


ginning of a series of wholesale 
purges which we may expect if 
the people are not ready to com- 
bat the attacks with their energy 
and resources. 

“We mean to be ready to meet 
any situation that arises today or 
at any future date.” 

The CRC bail fund is main- 
tained for the specific purpose of 
providing bail for victims of civil 


Poe “During the past year, stated | 
| Father Parker, “we have permitted 


funds borrowed from _ interested 
people who recognize the need for 
the safeguards provided by such 
a fund, | 

The fund is administered by a 
group of trustees, who are re- 
sponsible to the committee. Money 
loaned to the fund is returnable 
to the lender upon thirty days 
notice. 

During a previous emergency 
drive, a fund of $100,000 was 
raised. From this fund, bail has 
been posted for numerous victims 
of political oppression. 

Funds were obtained from sav- 


ings, mortgages on homes, per- 


sonal loans and salary assignments. 
The CRC urged everyone who can 
make funds available to place 
them at the disposal of the bail 
fund comrzittee to. meet this 
emergency. 


| 


TWO Chicagoans have new 
pamphlets on the press. One is the 
brilliant speech of Claude Light- 
foot, executive secretary of the 
Communist Party, at the recent 
mammoth banquet in his honor, 
The other is from the Pen of Carl 
Hirsch, editor of the Illinois Edi- 
tion of The Worker. His pamphlet, 
“Public Enemies in Public Office,” 
will show the link between cor- 


rupt politics and “Operation Killer” 


in Korea. 
. 


AN INVESTIGATION is being 
pushed into the savage beating of 
a Negro couple by Cicero Police 
Chief Ervin Konovsky. He “be- 
haved like a madman,” according 
to reports of witnesses who saw 
him assault Harvey E. Clark, a bus 
driver, who had made arrange- 
ments to move into a formerly 
“lily-white” community. 

s 

THE PROPOSED new increase 
in transit fares comes under the 
headings of “Robbery in Broad 
Daylight.” How the transit barons 
are going to get away with this 
highway job is more than we can 
figure out. But unless people get 
together fast for a determined ef- 
fort to stop this increase, 20-cent 
fares are in the making—with the 


a 


‘bulk of that 20 cents going into 


the pockets of the bankers. 
* 


FOR EXAMPLES of “Commu- 
nist activity,’ we want to cite the 
cracking of jimcrow on the White 
Sox. Yes, this is one of the “overt 
acts’ that Communists can justly 
be accused of. It was the CP that 
carried on the campaign over the 
years to “bring the Sox out of the 
jumcrow cellar.” And if Minoso is 
one of the sparkplugs of the pen- 
nant-bound Sox, that “crime” is, 
in part, chargeable to the Commu- 


rights violations. It is made up of | 


Court decision which, he said, “in- 

dicates that we are at last up 

against a great crisis in this coun- 
>»? 


Speaking in modesty, he traced 
his own contributions to civil lib- 
erties, dating back to an article he 
wrote in 1928 in the Yale Law 
Review condemning the court in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

He spoke of his fight against the 
Broyles Bills, of his repeatedly- 


THOUGH 
LAW IS VETOE. 


nist Party of Illinois. — 


CONTROL 


CHICAGO.—Mass protests against the Broyles Bill succeeded in winning a veto 
by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. Although the veto came a few days before the scheduled close 
of the legislative session, State Sen. Paul Broyles of Mount Vernon, ‘IIl., sponsor of ‘the 


bill, threatened a drive to have it 
passed over the veto. 

The measure provided 20-year 
jail sentences for people of many 


varied political views, to be prose- 
cuted by a special assistant at- 


stated willingness to hire Commu- 
nists as teachers. 

“It may now become more diffi- 
cult for us to take the positions we 


‘have taken in the past,” he said. 


“We may even have to decide 
whether we must violate the law 
in order to remain in conformity 


torney general, The bill was mod- 
elled after Maryland's notorious 
Ober law. 


Gov. Stevenson said he was ve- 
toing the bill as a “protest against 
any’ unnecessary suppression of 
our ancient rights as free men.” 

The governors veto message 


with our convictions.” 


carried a bitter condemnation _of| 


Many Join Plea for 
Pence in Korea Now 


CHICAGO.—From many sections of the city came appeals for the conclusion of the 
war in Korea. Numerous leading individuals and civic groups sent vigorous demands to 
Washington that the opportunity for peace contained in the statement by Soviet UN 


delegate Jacob Malik be followed 
_ up with active steps toward peace 
by the U. S. State Department. 
Typical of the broad expressions 
for peace was a quarter-page ad 
which appeared last week in the 
Albany Park Times and six other 
community papers with a large 
circulation in the Northwest com- 
munity and suburbs. | 

The ad, headed: “We Can Have 
Peace Now,” was inserted by Al- 


derman Benjamin M. Becker (40th 


Ward) and 13 other community | 


leaders, 


The ad called for wires to Pres- 
ident Truman asking steps for 
peace and to Senators Dirksen and 
Douglas of Illinois, asking that 
they press for open hearings on 
the Johnson Resolution which calls 
for settlement of the Korean war. 


The ad was signed and paid for| 


by: Alderman Becker, Rev. Albert 
Buck, Herman Busch, Lillian X. 
Frost, Leonard Fuchs, Rabbi 
David Graubart, Rev. Armand 
Guerrero, Rabbi Morris H. Gut- 
stein, Mrs. Lillian Klein, Mrs. Ann! 


‘Tower’ column which he conducts 


atan, Rabbi S. Burr Yampol. 

The Rev. Thamas J. Megahey, 
meanwhile, reportedly called a 
special meeting of the Austin Min- 
isterial Alliance, which he heads, 
to discuss the Johnson resolution. 

Dr. George G. Fox, of the South 
Shore Temple, endorsed peace 
moves in Korea in the “Watch 


in the Sentinel magazine. : 


Levine, Rabbi S. Felix Mendelson 
Rev. Roger P. Oliver, Marris Ser- 


“This, fo my mind, is the most 


the Communist Party and said that 
undoubtedly his action will be 
“distorted and misunderstood.” He 
declared, however, that in his be- 
lief, the bill offered more danger 
to liberty than security for the 
republic. 

} * 

GOV. STEVENSON was bom- 
barded, by thousands of telegrams 
and messages urging that he veto 
the bill. Numerous delegations 
went to see him asking that he 
act against the measure. 


Scores of organizations in this}, 


state opposed the bill during the 
bitter five month battle over the 
measure, including stormy _hear- 
ings in the legislature. In addition 
to sharp opposition from the Com- 
munist Party and left wing groups, 
the bill brought strong objections 
from many conservative organiza- 
tions in the state. 

“It is in the enforcement pro- 
vision that I find this bill most ob- 


jectionable,” Stevenson declared. 
* 


THE MEASURE called for a 
spy network throughout the state 


sensible and operable resolution 
that I have seen,” Dr. Fox wrote. 
“The longer we wait for the stop- 
ping of the carnage, the worse it 
will be for all around. 

“I am not made happy by the 
decimation of the Chinese. I am 
unhappy that any human being 
has to fall in a fight to preserve 
the elementary rights.” 

The plea for peace on Korea was 


voiced last week by Dean John B. 


Thompson at an affair in his honor 
tig by the Illinois Committee 
or Peaceful Alternatives. Among 

e speakers were Saul Alinsky 
and the Rev. William Baird. 


headed by a special assistant at- 
torney general who would have 
the job of gathering information 
on “subversive activities” and for- 
warding it to the state’s attorneys 
of each county. 


The bill provided .a five-year jail 
term for anyone who maintained 
membership in an. objectionable 
organization and a 20-year sen- 
tence for those who helped in 
founding, leading or giving finan- 
cial aid to such an organization. 

Gov. Stevenson declared that 
the bill “reverses our traditional 
concept of justice by placing upon 
the accused the burden of prov- 
ing himself innocent.” 


APPEALS CONVICTION 
CALEXICO, Cal. (FP). — Pres. 
Carl Salazar Lara of the Natl. 
Farm Labor Union (AFL) local is 
appealing his conviction for ob- 
structing a public highway. He 
was accused of trying to keep a 
truckload of scabs from getting 
to the strikebound Imperial Valley. 


whats On! 


RALLY AND PAGEANT for Peace. Fri- 
day evening, June 29 at the Chicago Coli- 
seum, i4ht and Wabash. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Gale Sondergaard, Prof. Phillip Morrison, 
Paul Robeson and a giant dramatic -pre- 
sentation. Tickets 60 cents and $1.20. Aus- 
pices: American Peace Congress. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S FESTIVAL and Field 
Day. Sunday afternoon, July 1 at the 
Packinghouse Workers Center and in 
Washington Park. Sports and cultural 
competitions. 

SUMMER MOVIES Serie& by Chicago Film 
Forum beginning Friday, July 13, at 
People’s Auditorium, 2457 Chicago Ave, 
Movies start promptly at 8 p.m, 


WORLD HAILS PROPOSALS 
FOR CEASE-FIRE IN KOREA 


‘See Page 3 


—— 
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Philadelphia Women Send 100 
Delegutes to Peace Parley — 


PHILADELPHIA.—A represen-| Johnson is reported to have said 
tative delegation of about 100|he will continue the fight to end 
Pennsylvania women fighters for the Korean war after June 25, first, 

ge /anniversary of the conflict. 
peace is scheduled to participate’ Johnson is reported to have out- 
in the Chicago peace congress this} lined two courses of ‘action in sup- 
weekend. port of his Senate resolution urg- 

Women delegates. include} ing an end to the fighting in Korea: 
church and fraternal leaders, PTA} © Breaking the news boycott 
members, professional women;;on his resolution (S. 140). 
trade unionists ranging from Phil-| © An intensive campaign to 
adelphia garment workers to social) win the support of Pennsylvania 
workers, from Lancaster’ cigar Senators Martin and Duff. 
workers to Wilkes Barre miners, The Philadelphia Women for 
wives. Peace are organizing a letter-writ- 

A spokesman for the Philadel-| ing campaign to Martin and Duff 
phia Women for Peace met with,demanding they support Johnson's 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson recently. Korea peace plan. 


CRC Rally Hits 
Arrest of ‘17’ | 


PHILADELPHIA.—The largest 
crowd to attend a Civil Rights 
Congress meeting here in recent 
years jammed Ethical Culture Hall 
with standees in the doorways last 
Wednesday night to demand free- 
dom for the 11 Communist lead- 
ers and 17 other working class 
leaders arrested in FBI raids. 

“You are giving a magnificent 
demonstration,’ Howard Fast, the 
noted novelist. told the packed 
house, “of courage, confidence, 
and determination of the Ameri- 
can people to win peace and stop 
the fascist terror of the Wall St. 
gang and the Administration.” 


Fast was hailed with a five- 
minute ovation. A large stock of 
his new book, Peekskill, published 
by the CRC, was sold out in a 
few moments. 

Chairman John Holton explain- 
ed that the evening, originally 
scheduled. as a cultural event, had 


Moulders Want 
No Sunday Work 


finger to stop the slaughter in Ko- 
rea at this time. 


SR 140 has already won the 
support of a number of your fel- 
low Senators—Langer of North 
Dakota, Hendrickson of New Jer- 
sey, Butler of Maryland, Mag- 
nuson of Washington. 


Not one’ of these states has suf- 
fered the number of casualties we 
have suffered here in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Your own fellow Senator™ from 
our state, Martin, is promising his. 
constituents that he = will “do 
everything possible to assist Sen. 
Johnson in having the resolution 
reported to the floor of the Sen- 
ate.” 3 


Washington, D.C, 

For more than a month your 
constituents have wired and writ- 
ten you, asking that you work for 
the withdrawal of trops from Ko- 
rea, and an end to the war there, 
as proposed in Senate Resolution 
140, introduced by Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson. You have finally replied 
to one of them, as follows: 3 
| “Thank you for your two wires 
relative to SR-140. 

“Not being a member of the 
committee which is considering 
the resolution, I cannot tell you 
what its fate will be. When and 
if it is reported to the floor of the 
Senate, you can be assured it will 
have my full consideration.” 

Your reply is shocking to ten Sen. Duff—your constituents ex- 
million Pennsylvanians, many of pect you to do more than Sen. 
whom have sons, brothers, sweet-| work for the immediate withdrawal | Martin. They want you to devote ~ 
hearts and husbands in or bound of all foreign troops, in Korea, as| yourself untiringly to bring SR 140 
for Korea. proposed in Senate Resolution 140.|to a favorable vote now, before 

Hundreds of thousands of them} Yet, all that you finally answer|another American or Korean life is 
have urged you, individually, orjis that you are not a member of | lost. 
through their organizations, to|the committee, and will not lift a The Pennsylvania Worker. 


BETHLEHEM STEELWORKERS WRITE: 


‘Fight Has Only Begun’ 


| BETHLEHEM. | hem Steel is getting such huge —_ 

MORE. THAN 1,000 steelwork-! profits and tax write-offs, and said: | 
ers from the Blast Furnace and| “When our boys are fighting in 
Sintering departments at Bethle-,Korea how can any group of men, 
hem Steel walked out on May 25|attempt to sabotage steel produc- 
in | apace against speedup which!tion which is so badly needed for 
had inereased the winds on the our defense effort?” 
furnaces aS high as 20 percent. The company, suspended three 

The Blast Furnace men have|shop stewards, two from the Blast: 
been on straight hourly rates and|Furnace and one from the Sinter- 
thus get no more money for the|ing plant. 
greatly sincreased production de-| The following day, Steel Union 
manded of them. They demanded /| District Director, C. B. Newell 
an incentive plan which they fig-|convinced the men to go back to 
ured would net them as high as|work, with the promise that the 
14 cents an hour. They had gotten -grievance and the suspensions 
nowhere in the crucial lower steps|would be settled at a “hearing” 
of the cumbersome grievance pro-|with the company in 10 days. 
cedure. At the end of 10 days the steel- 
workers were ready to go out again 
if the men were not reinstated and 
the grievance settled favorably, so 
the company delayed its answer 
for another “cool off” period. 

* 

DURING THIS “cool off” pe- 
riod the wildest rumors. were. 
spread around town. Local reac- 
tionary Democratic Party figures 
spread rumors that they got facts 
from Un-American Activities Com-. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Civic Leaders 
Plan Fight to 
Free Jenkins 


PHILADELPHIA.—A drive to 
free Byard Jenkins was launched 
Thursday at a conference spon- 
sored by more than a dozen 
clergymen, civic and trade union 
leaders. 


A partial list of the sponsors for 
the conference at Child’s Memo- 
rial Baptist Church, 951 N. 10th 
St. included: Rev. P. N. Bynum, 
chairman of the Free Jenkins 
Committee; Rev. Raymond Crom- 
well, Rev. C. W. Derrickson, Rev. 
J. E. W. Dyches, Fritz Jennings, 
Rev. Calvin Jones, Rev. J. J. Jen- 
kins, Ida K. Langman, Mrs. Willie 
Mitchell, Margaret Timms, Rev. 
W. C. Williamson, Rev. H. C. 
Williams. 

The call to the conference de- 
clared that the sponsors joined 
with Dr. D. V. Jemison, president 
of the National Baptist Conference 
in urging “all decent, honest folk 
act in fullest cooperation with 
each other for the purpose of se- 
curing true justice for Byard Jen- 
kins.” | 

The Call cited facts which the 
Pennsylvania Worker first brought 
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been transformed into a protest 
rally. Other speakers included 
Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes and 
Mrs. Josephine Hughes. Poems of 
struggle by a group of young Phil- 
adelphia poets won a warm re- 
sponse. 


Meanwhile, the demand for 
freedom for the Communist and 
workingclass leaders continued to 
spread in this area. Action was 
taken at a forum sponsored by the 
Business and Professional group 
of the Progressive Party, who 
voted unanimously to support the 
dissenting opinions of Supreme 
Court Justices Black and Douglas. 

The jailings were denounced as 
a threat to all labor by the lead- 
jers of Local 587, AFL Brother- 
hood of Painters. 


The Civil Rights Congress an- 
nounced that 15,000 pieces of lit- 
erature had already been dis- 
tributed, and the Communist Party 
announced distribution of 100,000 
copies in this area of the National 
Committee statement on the signi- 
ficance of the Supreme Court de- 


* 

THE BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Co. was hysterical. The day the 
walkont started, J.-M. Sylvester, 
general manager of the Bethlehem 
Plant, called it a “wildcat strike.” 

After the striking steelworkers 
had turned a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings of Steel Union staffmen to re- 
turn to work, Sylvester issued an- 
other statement, calling it an “out- 
law strike.” He threw in the war 
program, through which Bethle- 


BETHLEHEM WORKERS VOTE 
CONTRACT IMPROVEMENTS 


BETHLEHEM. — Local 2599, 


vacations because of loss of work: 


BETHLEHEM-Bethlehem 
Steelworkers in Ingot Mould had 
a solid one-day walkout several 
weeks ago against Sunday work. 


- The men cannot see why Sun- 
day work is necessary now, when 
it wasn’t during World War II. 
Their walkout won them a con- 
cession, with Sunday work sched- 
uled only every second week, in- 
stead of every week. ) 

The grievance is intensified by 
the fact that steelworkers get no 


extra pay for Sunday work. 


cision, and calling for a united 
struggle to restore the Constitu- 
tion to the people. 


Steelworkers Strike 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa. — Some 
2,200 workers: walked off the job 
at the Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp. plant here June 14 in a dis- 
pute over classification of three 
electric furnace employes. 


Local 178, CIO United Steel- 


|workers, represents them. 


United Steelworkers, CIO, has 
voted to support the following im- 
provements in its contract which 
expires at the end of this year: 


® Time and a half for Saturday 
work; double time for Sunday. The 
present contract calls for straight 
time. 

® Eliminate jokers from the va- 
cation clause, which calls for steel- 
workers working 60 percent of the 
preceding vear to be eligible for 
a vacation. There have been 


cases where steelworkers lose their 


‘workers at the Bethlehem plant. 


from accidents and illnesses caused 
on the job. | 

® Eliminate jokers in the holi-) 
day pay clause. At present a steel- 
worker gets no pay unless he works 
on a holiday or unless he gets in 
five days that week. In 1948 many 
steelworkers got in the five days, 
but still lost holiday pay, because 
Christmas and New Years fell on 
Saturday. ) 

Local 2599 is the largest sf the 
three Locals representing steel- 


to light three years ago showing 
that Jenkins, 21-year-old Negro | 
was framed for a murder to which 
a white man, Herbert Gulembo 
confessed. 

The Call also pointed out that 
Gulembo this past May admitted 
attempting to murder another 
weman in Michigan and that Cap- 
tain James Kelly, who was deeply 
involved in sending Jenkins to jail 
for life is now being tried for hav- 
ing framed up a.‘white man for 


murder—Rudolph Sheeler. 
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By Jack Bassan 


NINETY-NINE PERCENT of th 
are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in ra 
deprive these children of milk; eggs, 


the number of tuberculosis cases 
among children is rising rapidly. 


According to official data from the 


Tito government, 60 percent of all 
school children (and 
students have tuberculosos. 
the president of the 

women’s organization, AF], Vida 
Tomshich, admits that infant mor- 
tality and the death rate among 


Even 
Titoite 


children is increasing daily. 


% 


The Yugoslav newspaper Slo-| 


bendo Slovo has reported that the 
infant mortality rate is now higher 
than 21 percent of all births. 
Furthermore, about 40,000 chil- 
dren are employed in industrial 
enterprises and state agricultural 
farms and are subjected to the 
most cruel exploitation. On the 
“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm. 
children of eight years of age are 
emvloyed at heavy labor. 


* 


IN EDUCATION, Yugoslav 
children are faring ne better. As 
late as 1950 there was not one 
single kindergarten in any village 
or so-called “cooperative” farm. 
Two children were recently ex- 
pelled from Nursery Home No. 16 
in’ Belgrade, because, as_ their 
parents had been imprisoned for 
disagreement with the fascist pol- 
icy of the Titoites, there was no 


MORE JOBLESS IN N. Y. 

The number of New Yorkers re-. 
ceiving unemployment insurance 
increased 11.1 percent during May, 
welfare commissioner Henry L. 
McCarthy reported, but he pre- 
dicted more jobs would be avail- 
able “once inventories have de- 
creased and New York City re-' 
ceives a fair share of war orders.”: 
one to pay for their tuition. | 
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Chinese peasants applaud as 
title deeds to the land held by 
the feudal hords are burned in 
the outskirts of a village. Lower 
photo shows peasants 
deeds to the land as the Chinese 
Peoples Government carries 
through sweeping land reforms 


‘WIN WAGE INCREASE 

| BRUNSWICK, Me (FP). —In 
their first CIO contract since 1938 
Verney Corp. employes won a 7% 
percent raise and other gains 
gains through the Textile Workers 
| Union. 


IMAKE POISON GAS 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. (FP). 
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nis Speiden & Co. plant here is 
only a fraction of the wartime ca- 
pacity installed at the request of 
the government, says the Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


| ugoslav Children Starve, 
all Street Grabs Minerals 
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TITO 


In 1950, 85 percent of the 
schools were without fuel for heat- 
ing and over 700 schools were 
closed. Higher education is, of 
course, accessible only to the chil- 
dren of the privileged class. Dur- 
ing the last yéar, 4,500 students 
were expelled from University ‘be- 
cause they were unable to pay the 
fees. At the same time, payment 
of the teachers’ salaries is fre- 
quently delayed for months. 

* 
IN PLACE OF SCHOOLS and 
dwellings, the Titoite government 
is building barracks, airfields and 
military depots. The entire coun- 
try has been transformed into one 
huge barracks. 


At the same time, the Tito 
clique is selling the country’s raw 


e children of peasants and 
< The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers 
utter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, 


SOFIA (By Telepress) 


resources, Yugoslavia is being rap- 
idly transformed into an aggres- 
sive spearhead of American -plans 


| 


week visit to Washington by 
Colonel-General Kotche Popovich, 
Tito’s Chief-of-Staff, arranged for 


‘Yugoslav army to carry out offen- 
sive as well as defensive opera- 
tions inside and outside the Yugo- 
slav border. 


getting 


<> ' 


—Poison gas production at the In-; 


workers in Yugoslavia| 


plunder of Yugoslavia’s mineral, 


deliveries of vast amounts of Amer-’ 
ican war equipment to enable the 


the war in Korea. (See page 3 


| Oil Company’s installations and 


thee week abroad ; 


(meee cena seems ssseseseessea=-by John Pittman 


BIGGEST NEWS this week was, of course, the proposal by 


Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik for discussions to end 
.) But hardly had people around 


the world begun to rejoice over the new opportunity for peace 
than the war-breeding forces of imperialism, led by Wall Street, 
hatched another potential flare- 
people’s determination to re-claim their stolen oil resources,. Wall 
Street, British and French imperialism paused in their efforts to 
pick one another’s pocket and ganged-up against Persia. 

Premier Mossadegh, jolted out of his conciliatory attitude by 
the Iranian people’s determined mood, turned down a British bribe 
of $28,000,000 down and $8,400,000 a month; spurned an offer by 
President Truman for another loan in*exchange for sweet reason- 
ableness; ordered. the seizure of the $850,000,000 Anglo-Iranian 


up. Confronted by the Iranian 


assets; demanded in writing dec- 


larations from British company employes whether or not they were 
ready to work for the nationalized industry; ordered British tanker 


captains at Abadan to give receipts for the oil made out to the 
' 


nationalized industry. 


Both Washington and London reacted instantly—with violence. 
Washington sent naval vessels “to show the flag” off Abadan; the 


British sent a cruiser, declared they might use troops “to protect 


British lives’—an old imperialist pretext for resorting to force 


against colonial and semi-colonial peoples. The British and U. S. 
* << . ‘ . oe 39 * 
press began a campaign to “explain” the “crisis’ in Iran, to em- 


; 
' 


to get away with it,” and to 


) 44 ? «< . . >? 
threat’ of “Soviet aggression. 


| 
| phasize the importance to “the West” of Iranian oil, to warn against 
a “wave of nationalization” which m‘ght set off “if Iran is allowed 


raise once again the threadbare 


: MORE INTRIGUE IN MIDDLE EAST 


| IN LONDON, the conference of Commonwealth Defense 
| Ministers weighed the question of “defense” of the Middle East. 


' Conspicuously absent were the 
_ of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


closed secret, but their agenda 


| nailed down. 


Middle Eastern interests, pl 
“defense.” 


| still trying to get agreement on 


This followed a Gesta 


police. | 


U. S. troops. 
~ IN WASHINGTON, after 


| : 


' in the United States. 


representatives of the Dominions 


What the gentlemen agreed to do will remain, of course, a 


included these three points: 


(1) How to keep down the masses of the Middle East. 
(2) How to keep Wall Street from grabbing everything not 


(3) How to “unite” the feudal ruling cliques of the Middle 
Eastern countries in line with the aims of the Atlantic War Alli- 
ance. Significantly, the Union of South Africa, with no perceptible 
edged full support of the Middle East's 


IN WEST EUROPE, the Atlantic War Alliance partners were 


how many West Germans would 


| be recruited into Eisenhower's non-existent “armies.” Attesting to 
the fact that the West Germans want nothing to do with the 
entire mess, the Adenauer clique outlawed the Free German Youth. 
po-type attack on youth by the German 


THE HUNGARIAN People’s Republic brought to trial nine, 
persons on charges of black-marketeering and plotting with Wall 
Street agents (including Cardinal Spellman) to overthrow the 
government, Included was Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszentye The accused confessed, said they had sub- 
mitted a proposed cabinet list of the government which would be 
established after the overthrow to the former U: S. Minister to 


; ‘ ? 9 “< ” : 
ee | Hungary, had talked of a $296,000,000 “loan” and the use of 


2,050,000 words by self-styled 


champions of peace, ranging from Gen. MacArthur through the 
top brass of the State Department and the Pentagon to “Rosie” 
O'Donnell, who wants to burn up the whole of Korea, China and 
the Soviet Union, too, the so-called “great debate” on Wall Street 
| and Washington's foreign policy came to an end. Of the 2,050,000 
' words, not one was spoken by a spokesman of the real peace forces 


— ' 


DETERMINED TO KEEP the 
Daily Worker operating “despite 
all possible harrasments, perse- 
cutions or attacks,” the editors of 
the Daily Worker this week an- 
nounced that beginning Monday, 


\ 


materials to Wall Street at prices 
far below world market rates. It} 
is estimated in Belgrade that the 
Yugoslav government has _ been 


losing between 300,000 and 400,-| regardless of their hostility to our 


000 dollars a month in the last six 


‘months which it would _have;dom of the press for our opinions.” 


eamed in non-American markets. 
While Wall Street ‘is thus de- 
riving immense’ profits: from the: 


- © ~ we 


~ 4 
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July 2, the newspaper will be cut 
to eight pages instead of the pres- 
ent 12 and that the price will be 


raised to 10 cents daily. 

The (Sunday) Worker will con- 
tinue at 16 pages and its price of 
10 cents. 

To assure the continued exist- 
ence of the working class news- 
paper, the editors “urged its read- 
ers and friends to form organiza- 
tions that will collaborate with us 
in guaranteeing circulation, get- 
ting new readers, helping solve all 
financial difficulties.” 

In addition, the Daily Worker 


preme Court majority decided to 
replace the constitutional guaran- 
tee of free. speech with the ‘new 
doctrine that certain “forbidden 
thoughts” constitute evidence of a 
“conspiracy.. The FBI and the 
Attorney General now feel they 
have “a free field for limitless vio- 
lation of all constitutional law, hu-' 
man decency and civil freedoms,” 
declared the statement. The ene- 
mies of the people have even 
dared, the statement declares, “to 
cite mere publication of an article 
in the Daily Worker as evidence of 
‘conspiracy. ” . 

“Thus we have traveled far since 
Judge Medina - fraudulently tried 
to assure the nation that ‘only 11 
individuals’ were being tried for 
‘conspiracy, that no ideas or po- 
litical views or publication of books 
Or papers, were in question!” 

The possibility exists, notes the 


editors invited public-spirited cit- 
izens, “conservative or otherwise, 


views, to help us preserve the free- 
There is no need to elaborate, 


asserts the editors*’ statement, ‘on 
what has happened ‘since ‘the‘ Su- 


statement, that “our country can 
be awakened to the REAL CON- 
SPIRACY against free press and 
political criticism which is at the 
heart of the crackdown on the 11 
Communist leaders and 17 other 
citizens.” ee 
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savagely 
: 
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“The truth is that these 
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Plan Changes to Safeguard Daily Worker 


staged-raids have not won the ap- 
plause. of the nation, no matter 
how a venal press, calling for an 
end to democracy and a world 
war with China and the USSR, 
may lie about the. case.” 3 

Intimidation of advertisers and 
subscribers has ‘created serious 
financial problems for the paper, it 
was pointed out. : 

“But there never was a time 
when our voice was more needed 
than today,” continues the state- 
ment. “We believe our message 
for peace has. the support of the 
majority of the people. Intimida- 
tion of our readers and advertisers 
is a weapon of the anti-American 
reactionaries. But we will not be 
silenced by them. On the con- 
trary, we are going to get new 
readers, to expand circulation. 

“We invite our readers and 
friends to join with us in carrying 
out our job of protecting the paper. 
We want suggestions, pledges of 
support, and a new realization that 
from here on it is. you, the reader, 
who must become individually re- 
sponsible to protect and expand 
our ‘readership.’ The people ° will 
respond ‘if we go'to ther.” °° 


ASIANS. 
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JAPAN RAIL UNION» 

VOTES PEACE PLAN | 
TOKYO (ALN).—In a smashing 

defeat for rightwingers, the 470,-. 


 000-strong Ntl. Railway: Work- | 
‘ers Union convention 


went on} 
record for the 3-point peace policy 
of the Japanese Soeialist party, 
which calls for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality and opposition 
to offering military bases here to 
foreign nations. The delegates up- 
held the peace plan by a vote of 
292 to 112, rejecting adraft policy 
worked out by rightwinger  Ka- 
name Hoshika who called on| 
International Confederation: of | 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The right-| 
wingers were also defeated in the. 
elections for union offices. The, 
Socialist peace platform has al-| 
ready won the support of two, 
other big union conventions—the 
Japanese Teachers Union, with| 
some 490,000 members, and the 
Federation of Coal Mine Workers | 
Union, with 420,000 members. | 
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picket lines. 
striking for a 10 percent increase, 
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SEVENTH AVE.., 
Members of the Furriers’ Joint Council, 8,000 are 
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| from 40 to 37/2. The Associated Fur Manufacturers broke off five- 
month-long negotiations, so tHe union is settling with individual 
employers while it strikes Association shops. 
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rs man their mass 


reduction of floor workers’ hours 


‘Gentlemen, It's the Fur 
Union Youre Dealing With’ 


40 Hr. Week at Sean!" 


| | 
AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and_| 


i 


Gulf Coasts, the three striking CIO maritime unions won the 


40-hour week at sea and other significant improvements. 


The tieup that held hundreds— F | 
of ships in ports ended Wednes-|t!veness of the stoppage, be “a 


day when the Marine Engineers'Shipowners framed a new offer. 


Beneficial Association, holdin out| Ley had no ante up several times 
S —to a 44 hour week, to a 40-hour | 


for parity with the West Coast on|~" #. ¢ ’ 
hiring hall and other issues, settled |“ eek in a year—before the settle- 
ment terms were reached. 


on the basis of substantial gains. 
: é While seamen are generally 


All three unions — the. National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio elated with the VACCOFY,, they — 
A q not overlooking some flies in the 


men—gained the main demand, aj}. “A gue “see 
40-hour week at sea, but it will go ment There we: oH | 
into effect Dec. 16. Until then | Wat forms of — oo oh | 
they will shift to 44 hours from the workloads, and “economies the 


shipowners will try to balance the 


48 they worked, with overtime] | cecsions ial deseo forced to 


rates in effect after. They also won) —. Ales. not diissamen ben efit 


a general 8 percent rise above the | BYE | 
levels in effect on January, 1950 from the reduced workweek. Only’ 


and vacations of two and thre o those on watches will gain in more 


‘overtime pay. 
weeks, the latter for seamen work- poy 
ing a year continuously for the gyppppsescesses 
same company. ee ee a ae 


| 


THE RADIO MEN won certain | ek Sis ore 
other wage improvements while! fi 23 423= 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU | Biss ee 
members—further talkseare to con- | Eyas 
tinue on inequities. 


radio men settled soon after. But! 
the MEBA held -out for extension 

of the scope of the hiring hall to 
cover all but the chief and first as-| 
sistant. The union also demanded | 
the West Coast provision of timc @@ 
off for all work put in after 5 p.m. 3 
in port Mondays through Fridav | = 
or for work done Saturdays and | 


| THIS WEEK the furriers walk- 


HIS NAME IS JULIUS DEITELMAN, he’s a mink operator—which means a high 
wage rate, when he works—and hell promptly tell you he’s a “right-winger.” He looked 


a little puzzled when the reporter asked him why he was out on strike. “Bread and butter, 


of course,” he answered. “Eco- 
nomic issues. Why else?” The re- 
porter demurred, looking for a less 
impersonal reply, and said: “That's 
the way the union would put it in 
an official statement. But what 
would you say yourself?” 

Then Deitelman exploded. 

“What do you’ mean, the 
union?” he said as his face turned! 
red. “What am I but the Union?” 

Multiply that by 8,000 and 


ed, and in the 650 wholesale shops! Mooney and we'll fight for you, 
of the Associated Fur Manufac- Potash!” Like Deitelman, he was 
turers production came to a total a “rightwinger.” But he knew, as 
standstill]. But outside, in the gar-| International Secretary Pietro Luc- 

chi put it, that the furrers’ leader 


ment district's fur market that 
crams the world’s largest fur pro-; was being framed because “he has 


cessing center into four city, never failed the cause of peace 
blocks, there was no standstill. and labor, he has never failed the 
The Furriers were out—and they! rank and file of his own union.” 
were demonstrating in the mass} Potash’s speech was very short. 
strike action that has made their He said: “Our strike is a just one. 
you've got the strike of New/|union a byword for rank and file, We will win.” a. 


York’s fur workers, members of the} militancy and constant improve- << — 
Furriers Joint Council that is af-ment of working conditions World Hails 
Peace Bid 


filiated to the Fur and Leather| through a quarter century of 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Before the tall buildings that 
house the industrys hundreds of 
small shops, the picket lines grew. 
More than 1,000 furriers were on 
| hand at all times to man the lines. 

Women fur workers demonstrated 
mee in a special action: called by the 
mee Joint Councils Women’s Com- be | 
. }! mittee. : IN WASHINGTON, Sen. -lom 
fs * Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik’s 

FUR WORKERS in the non-| proposal should be given careful 


@ Association shops—there are 7,000) .snsideration. “If there is any hope 


of them, and theyre not on strike nf seneeiiie vinace ea ae 
f|—came down at lunch hour to, at 7 


ee show their solidarity. So did many | let us have it,” the chairman of 
eee ladies garment workers. At the; the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
ees | Fur Union Hall on 26 St. the fur mittee said. . 

sag; workers added a powerful note, lie eae 
ee of confidence in their union. Fif-| Press reaction in this country 
S| & ‘teen thousand strong, strikers and| Varied from outright rejection to 


Workers Unioi (ind.) growth. 
* 


‘discussing an end to the conflict 
are available.’ 


Sundays. - | 
The shipowners capitulated and_ 


the strike ended. | 


Not since June 15, 1946, when 
maritime labor united on _ both 
caasts, were gains as significant. In| 
1946 the seamen won the 40- 
hour week only-in port. The ship- 
owners were expeciing to have an 


gainst high pr 


Dayton, O. Charts show rise in 
food and other items. 


es is sparked 
by UE members at Master Electric Co. in 


Charts show what 
$6.51 bought in 1941 costs $16.95. Peti- 
tions for rollback in prices were brought to 
Washington by unionists. Pointing to charts 
is Virginia Hipple, official of United Elec- 


= | workers in non-struck shons, they double-talk and luke-warm sup- 

: s all turned up to vote in their reg-| port. The New York Times said 

on — — of area that “the United Nations wants 

as... pt ee a ce in Korea. It will accept Mr. 

fe Nicholas Arena, they jammed into fae gee 

ME an overflow mass meeting where| Maliks overture for whatever it is 
Ben Gold, Fur and Leather Work-| worth and make the most of it. 

fm ers international president and “Negotiations for a military 


chairman of the furriers’ strike cease-fire, as the United Nations 


prices of 


committee, warned the leaders of 


‘and a 


easy time of the negotiations and 
make the most of the “emergency.” 
They refused to budge from their 
pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent 
raise and some_ inconsequential 
vacation improvement. The ab- 
sence of strike preparations by the 
NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- 
quent statements inviting govern- 
mént intervention, encouraged the 
shipowners in their hope of a 
cheap deal. 


A NEW SPIRIT entered the, 
negotiations a day before the con- 


tract deadline when the NMU’s 
office was flooded with wires from 
hundreds of ships urging no com- 
promise on the major demand, 40 
hours, and_ stressing militancy. 
Many of the wires were published 


in the NMU’s PILOT. 


The effect was to serve notice on 
negotiators that a cheap settle- 
ment would not be accepted by 
the workers. It took several days 
demonstration of the effec- 


4 t ‘a ' ss H $7 al 


trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


the fur manufacturers association: 


Labor Worse Off 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by the labor leaders. 
So far did the labor leaders go 


along that line that Emil Rieve, 
chairman of the CIO’s Economic 


Policy Committee, told a press 
conference, according to United 
Press, that the Malik peace pro- 
posal is “certainly helpful in bol- 
‘stering those who want to sabo- 


: 


i'tage the economy.” And he even 


“deliberately” timed to weaken the 
fight for better price controls. 


This line based on the same 
| peace jitters” that cause the big. 


war profiteers sleepless nights, has 
‘the effect of repelling popular 


ae . _ a . 

_ | = ; , : 4 " : :¥ 

" « a ' * . é 4 de - 
> . 


economy altogethe: was ignored 


charged that the truce offer was 


“Believe me, gentlemen, this is 
the Furriers’ Union you're dealing 
‘with—and the longer we have to 
stay out, the more you'll pay!" 
* | 

GOLD TOLD THE STORY 
simply, in almort the same words. 
| ies aaa this renorter had heard hefore the 
ASK SEVERANCE PAY meeting from rank-and-file shon 
*SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—Two|chairmen Ike Deitelman or Wile 
AFL and a CIO union are de-! avis, a Negro natler. or Mrs. 
manding adequate severance pay Resste Nemeroff. a finisher. “We' 
if the tunnel under San Diego Bay ‘dn t get to he the unren we are: 
now being planned is built and‘ bv standine -#l],” he said. as they 


+ ~ . 4 
puts the ferries out of business. ha said. . We sav the nurnose 
of a wnion is #9 get better nev ard 


: | working conditions. and that is 
MILLION MEMBERS fame we are going to do.” 


PITTSBURGH (FP). — Th e| The furriers rose in a thunder- 
United Steelworkers has finally ing ovation to Irvine Potash, chair-| 


support for labor’s campaign and 
it has made the labor leaders hated 
among many sections of the people 
with whom peace is the primary 
problem and who .welcomed Ma- 
lik’s proposal. 


; 
; 
i 
: 


reached million-member rank. The ™*” 


audit for the first six months of of the 1] Communist nations] 
_ eommitteemen — railroaded 


' . ° .™ ' 
1951 will show the attainment Of 44, a: Sitth ‘Panntd otmical “act 
seven figures in membership, a: 


| plauding Potash: “We fought, for 


Pay OT I 
> . 


‘union officer said. 


a . 
» - 


of the Joint Conneil and one! 
under. 


A notlar chonte4 ac ha etan any. | 


urges, can and should be entered 
into at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It remains to be seen if 
there is any sincere reciprocity of 
this attitude on the part of the 
Soviet Jnion and its agents in the 


field.” 


Milk Price Raise 


Hits Poor Children 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education has 
boosted the price of milk to chil- 
dren in its cafeterias a cent a glass, 
making the cost of all beverages 
eight cents. Ice cream was also 
raised a cent a portion. 


JAIL TEXTILE STRIKERS 

SUMMERVILLE, Ga. (FP). — 
Twelve striking CIO textile work- 
ers, including five women, are un- 
der arrest on a murder charge 
following the accidental death of 
a woman s¢eab, a 4 


ch ae 
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Negroes Seek Nomination to 
Office in Western Penna. 


PITTSBURGH.—At least nine 
. Negroes are running for nomina- 
tion to political offices in Western 
Pennsylvania, according to the 
Pittsburgh Courier. 

In this county (Allegheny) 
Thomas L. Daly is a candidate in 
- the Republican primary for county 
commissioner. In Pittsburgh Wil- 
tiam P. Young is a Republican 
candidate for nomination to the 
City Council. Houston MDargan 
has already filed as an independ- 
ent for City Council. No Negro 
has ever been elected to either 
body despite the large number of 
Negro residents in the city and 
county. 3 

Young is making an active can- 
vass for the nomination to City 
Council. He contends that the 
Negro people should be di- 
rectly represented in governmen- 
tal bodies. “Setting up some in- 
dividual as a ‘liason’ between top 
officialdom and the Negro mi- 
nority is neither in keeping with 
honest democratic procedure nor 
a healthy and sound American- 
ism,” he declares. 


* 


ANOTHER REASON Young 
assigns for the imperative need of 
a Negro in City Council is the re- 
devolpment pian for large areas in 
the Third and Fifth Wards, the 
main centers of the citys Negro 
- population. “These plans,” he em- 
phasizes, “involve the future living 
and wellbeing of thousands of Ne- 
gro residents and citizens. ~ 

Young has been endorsed as a 
candidate by the Baptist Ministers 
Union of Pittsburgh (Negro). He 
is president of the Loendi Club, 


member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Urban League, treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh’ Chapter of the 
Frontiers Club, member of Omega 
Psi Phi fraternity and of the Holy 
Cross Church. He has held the 
position of welfare director for 32 
years of the Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Corp. of McKee Rocks. 

In Rankin, a steel borough in 
the county, an interracial slate has 
put up candidates under the name 
“The New Deal Democratic Can- 
didatés.” The Negro contenders 
are William S. Saunders for bor- 
ough council; Nathan Page for 
auditor; and Anna B. Miller for 
election inspector. 

The organization’s platform de- 
mands lower taxes, lower water 
rates, better police protection, 
playgrounds for children, removal 
‘of teachers and the police depart- 
ment from “politics” and “the re- 
turn of Rankin Borough to the 
People.” a 


ADJOINING BEAVER 


IN 


‘County Dr. Charles C. Cephas is 


seeking nomination as cooroner. 
In the big steel center—Alliquippa 
—where the huge Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. mills dominate the 
landscape three Negroes are in the 
running. George Dudley and 
Bruce Edwards seek the nomina- 
tion for city auditor. Arthur Pol- 
lard is after nomination for Coun- 
cilman. 

The Beaver County drive ~is 
backed by a Citizens Commitee. 
A “town meeting” was held under 
its auspices last Monday in the 
Jones School Auditorium in Alli- 
quippa. at which the candidates 


spoke. 


Plot New Attacks on 


Pittsburgh Peace Forces 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH. 


THE FRAMEUP “sedition” trial of Andy Onda and 
James Dolsen, that enters its seventh month this Monday, 
is nearing its end. The defense is expected to be opening its 


case as this issue of The Worker 
appears. And the defense will take 
only a small fraction of the time 
that the witchhunting prosecutors 
consumed in their long-winded at- 
tacks on Socialism and peace. 


New attacks on the peace forces 
are threatened in this center of 
_ America’s war industries, however. 
U. S. Atorney Edward C. Boyle is 
calling a Federal Grand Jury back 
into action next month for further 
witchhunting “investigations.” And 
Harry Alan Sherman, chairman of 
the notorious. hate group — the 
Americans Battling Communism— 
is urging more State “sedition” in- 
dictments. 

These loud threats against the 
peace spokesmen are being re- 
ceived with increasing coldness by 
the men in the steel mills and coal 
mines. Pittsburgh workers 
talking eagerly about Jacob Malik’s 
J — to stop fighting. 
_ sands of men and women, who 
. were fearful of talking peace be- 
fore in the witchhunting atmos- 
phere of Pittsburgh, are talking 
peace today. 

k 

ONE HEARS this peace talk in 

Street cars, barrooms, grocery 


stores and at the gates of the mills. 


Thou-: 


i 
; 


' 
i 


ordered Johnson 


are | 


$15,000 by U. S.*-GCommissioner 
Edward Snodgrass. And he was vi- 
olently flung out of the hearing 
room when he tried to talk to his 
counsel, Hymen Schlesinger, for a 
brief minute after the Commis- 


sioner had refused to reduce bail. | | 
‘summer. 


The violence was administered by 
two Federal marshals, who shut 
off his conference with his attor- 
ney. “Talk to your lawyer in the 
prison, they said. 

Federal Judge Owen Burns later 
transterréd. to 
New York City. 

* 

IN THE “SEDITION” TRIAL 
last week Judge Henry X. O’Brien 
réfused defense motions for mis- 
trials based on the illegal arrests 
of Defense Counsel Hymen Schles- 
inger on two occasions. 

Schlesingers first arrest was or- 
dered by fudge Michael A. Mus- 
manno, Pittsburgh's chief witch- 
hunter, who cited the defense at- 
torney for contempt when. he re- 
fused to answer the loaded “Are 
you a Communist question.” 

The State Supreme Court re- 
buked Musmanno’s action as “de- 
testable” and voided the contempt 
citation. 

Schlesinger second arrest was 


They are also talking peace in the/on framed “charges of sedition,” 
grim granite stone County Prison|sworn to by the labor spy, Matt 
just behind the courthouse, where |Cvetic. The attorney was later held 
the Communists are being tried.'for the grand jury on $5,000 
Amold Johnson, imprisoned Civil! bonds. 


Rights Congress leader, 
that the men on his tier in the 
County Prison were enthusiastic- 
ally discussing Malik’s proposals 
for an armistice at the 38th par- 
allel in Korea. | 
Johnson is one of the 21 per- 
sons indicted in New York on 
charges of “conspiring” to “advo- 
_ cate’ the “overthrow” of the Gov- 
ernment by “force and violente.” 
He was lawlessly arrested in 
Pittsburgh by FBI agents without 
presentation of a warrant. He wras 
next held under excessive bail ot 


reports | 


Chief Defense Counsel Tohn T. 
McTernan told O’Brien that these 
lawless arrests were intended to 
intimidate jurors as well as to crip- 
ple the defense. 

O’Brien, however, later threw 
out some of Musmannoss irrelevant 
and abusive testimony against the 
peace movement, with which 
Onda and Dolsen were connected. 

O’Brien agreed with Detense 
Attorney Basil Pollitt» that the 
‘udge’s assertions were based on 
“hearsay” and were “irrelevent” to 
the “sedition” charges, 


| 


lcompany hired a number of Le- 


Postoffice 
Employes Urge 
17% Wage Hike 


PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh 
Council of Affiliated Postal Organ- 
izations, AFL, representing about 
4,000 workers in this area, is ask- 
ing general support of their de- 
mand for a 17 percent wage in- 
crease for all postal employes re- 
ceiving less than $5,000 a year. 
~ The Council is asking everybody 
to write their Congressmen and 
U. S. Senators Edward Martin and 
James H. Duff urging their sup- 
port for a bill pending in Congress 
which would authorize this raise. 

Everett E. Grandey, secretary of 
the Council, declared the 17 per- 
cent raise would not be enough to 
restore real earnings of postal 
workers to their 1939 level. The 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics have both pointed out that 
a 2d percent pay raise would be 
necessary to restore the take-home 
pay of posta] employes to 1939 
levels. 

The last salary adjustment was 
made in 1945. Two years ago, 
Congress raised postal salaries $10 
a month. ‘Grandey condemned as 
utterly inadequate a move of some 
Congressmen to raise wages of 
such employes a “mediocre 7% 
percent.” 

Under the bill,. starting pay for 
a new postal employe would be 
raised from the present $2670 a 
year*to $2870.95. Substitute em- 
ployes, who are now getting 
$1.314% an hour would get a 20- 
cents-an-hour raise. The last wage 
increase for postal workers was in 
1949 when all got an extra $120 
a year. 


Steelworkers 
Write 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mitteeman Congressman Francis 
Walter that Communists had insti- 
gated the Blast Furnace strike. 

They yelled. “traitor,” “sabo- 
tage’ at the Blast Furnace men, 
who were simply demanding. that 
they be paid for their increased 
production. 

During the “cool off” period the 


high University students in the 
Blast Furnace department for the 


At the end of the second cool- 
off period the company figured the 
men had been split enough to give 
a blunt “No” answer to the griev- 
ance, and to continue indefinitely 
the suspension of the shop stew- 
ards. 

Steel union officials helped sell 
this deal in the third step of the 
grievance procedure, and by prom- 
ising the men the best possible 
union “lawyer” to represent them. 


MOST OF THE Blast Furnace 
men and many other steelworkers 
are not satisfied by this answer. 

Steelworkers have learned from 


PENNSYLVANIA 


for a day as 3,600 workers who 
left their jobs to attend a union 
meeting called by Local 610, 
United Electrical Workers, Inde- 
pendent, for action on demands 
for an immediate nine-cent-an- 
hour raise. The local recently sign- 
ed a new contract which left the 
wage issue open. 

In accordance with UE policy, 
the local had refused to accept 
the raise conditional on the cor- 
poration’s success in getting ap- 
proval of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to include the wage 
hike in its cost of production. This 
maneuver is aimed at passing the 
wage increase on to the buyer of 
the company’s products. 


The .CJO-Intl. Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, which represents 
the employes of the big Westing- 
house Electrical Corp. plant in 
East Pittsburgh, signed a contract 
agreeing to this condition after 
James B. Carey, its president, had 
told a Congressional committee he 
would never accept such a “bribe.” 


Walkouts In Steel 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa. —- Some 
2.200 workers at the Universal- 
Cyclops Steel plant walked off the 
iob in protest over the suspension 
of three electric furnace workers 
in a job classification dispute. .'. . 
Local 178, CIO United Steelwork- 
ers, is the union involved. They 
were out a week before District 
officials were able to get thém 
back on the company’s promise 
that grievances would be promptly 
settled. 


AMBRIDGE, Pa.—Approximate- 
ly -850 employes of the H. H. 
Robertson Co. engaged in a two- 
day strike against the assignment 
of workers from other depart- 
ments to unload a shipment of 
steel without first recalling for the 
six jobs _those with highest se- 
niority as provided in the union 
contract. CIO United Steelwork- 
ers is the bargaining agent. 


WEST. MIFFLIN, Pa. — The 
Fisher Body division of the Gen- 
eral Motors was shut down last 
week end by a walkout of. its 
1,100 workers over charges in 
production rates which cut bonus 
earnings. They are represented 
by CIO United Auto Workers, Lo- 
‘cal 544, 


Kroger’s Asks Writ 
In Drivers’ Strike 


PITTSBURGH. — The Kroger 
grocery chain is trying to break a 
strike of 94 drivers by court in- 
junction. Glenn F. Knickerbocker, 
branch manager, charged the 
walkout violated Teamsters’ Lo- 
cal 249 contract which provides 


Steel Local Hits 


experience to have no confidence 
in the grievance procedure from) 
the third step up. The problem of | 


speedup is affecting all steelwork- | 
‘meeting condemned pending legis- 


ers at an increase pace, and there} 
was tremendous support for the 
Blast Furnace struggle. 

Many of the shop stewards and 
rank-and-file are seriously con- 
cerned at the firing of the three 
shop stewards. They see it as a se- 
rious threat to their economic con- 
ditions. And they wonder, when 
the company and the Bethlehem. 
Globe-Times were trying to keep 
the firings quiet, and rely on false 
redbaiting rumors, why their union 
officials made no public statements 
against this intimidation of shop 
stewards, calling upon all steel- 
workers to back them up. 

In any case the company has 
seen only. the beginning of the 
struggle of the blast furnace men 
and thousands of other Bethlehem 
steelworkers against the speedup 
program and intimidation of their 
shop stewards. 

—BETHLEHEM 


Tax-Exemption 
MUNHALL, Pa.—CIO United 
Steelworkers Local 1397 at its last 


lation in the State Assembly that 


would exempt industrial ma- 


chinery from taxation. 


George Urban, president of the 
local, is on a committee which rep- 
resents the steel locals of this area 
and is to present their protests 
against the bill to the legislators at 
Harrisburg. He pointed out that 


‘Jones and Laughlin’ and the other 
big companies of having to pay a 
tax on their machinery would cre- 
ate a huge deficit for all the indus- 
trial centers of Allegheny County 
and that this deficit would then 
have to be made up by heavier 
taxes on the workers and the mid- 
dle class. | 
The tax-exemption bill, HR 775, 
by Rep. Wilmar W. Waterhouse, 
Erie Republican, is backed by the 


STEELWORKERS, 


the big corporations. 


Strike Wave Hits 
Pittsburgh Area 


PITTSBURGH.—A strike wave has hit this area during 
the past two weeks, effecting thousands of workers. 
Westinghouse Air Brake plant in Wilmerding was closed 


The 


| 


to relieve the U. S. Steel Corp., 


State Chamber of Commerce and 


for arbitration of all disputes. He 
has closed down the firm’s 21st 
St. and West Carson St. ware- 
houses, throwing an additional 125 
employes out of work, besides 40 
bakery workers. 

While the strike resulted from 
a dispute over four hour wages 
due one warehouseman for a 
week’s work, the basic issue in- 
volved effects 140 drivers and 
warehousemen (“helpers”) em- 
ployed by the concern. oe 

According to Melvin Hum- 
phries, vice president of Local 249, 
drivers are guaranteed 45 hours 
work a week. The routes, how- 
ever, vary greatly with the result 
that on some the drivers are able 
to put in their required hours in 
three days, some in four days and 
the rest in the five-day basic work 
week. : 

Once a year the routes are 
posted for reassignment, with the 
driver having most seniority get- 
ting first choice, and so on down 
the line. | 

_It happens that the company on 
some of the three and four-day 
routes does not now have enough 
work to keep such drivers busy 
for the full 45 hours. Although 
it is not yet the time for reassign- 
ment of routes the film is trying to 
make the 8-day and the 4-day 
route drivers put if® an additional 
day to bring their hours up to 45. 

The union contends the dispute 
does not come under the arbitra- 
tion provisions. 

The strike has stopped deliveries 
of supplies from the company's 
two, local warehouses for about a 
hundred district stores in western 
Pennsylvania, ‘eastern Ohio and 
northern West Virginia. 


Bakers Threaten Strike 

PITTSBURGH. — Nearly 2,400 
workers, in the major bakeries 
here are demanding a five-day 
work week, an eight-hour daily 
guarantee and a 35-cents-an-hour 
wage raise. They are represented 
by AFL Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers Local 12. 

A 30-day strike notice expired 
last Wednesday.. A general mem- 
bership: meeting last Saturday 
voted for a strike by a marking 
of 2% to 1, *: | | 

The companies had offered the 
Wage Stabilization Board's 10 
percent limit. This would have 
given average increases of 10 
cents an hour to women workers, 
with up to 15 cents for skilled 
made employes. It was rejected 
as inadequate by the union mem- 


-~ 


‘bers, who received no raise un- 


der the expired two-year contract. » 
Employers also offered’ a guaran- 
teed 40-hour week. | 

Any increase in wages will be 
retroactive to March» 1, the ém- 
ployers have agreed. 


Bus Company 


Wants Court Order 


GREENSBURG, Pa. — The 
Shenango Valley Transportation 
Co. has asked the Lawrence Coun- 


‘ty Court to order its 91 striking 


drivers and mechanics to return to 
work. The firm charges the AFL 
Amalgamated Assn. of Streetcar 
and Bus Employes which repre- 
sents the workers with violation of 
an arbitration clause in the union 
contract covering .all disputes. 

The workers struck June 3 for 
a 10 percent raise. They rejected 
a company offer of an. immediate 


six-cents-an-hour boost with arbi- 


tration of an additional five cents 
an hour, provided the men re- 
turned to work immediately. 
Drivers have been getting $1.28 
and mechanics $1.38 an hour, so 
the offer was considerably under 
the union’s demands. 

The company services the New 
Castle, Wheatland, Sharon-Farrel 
and Sharpsville.areas, with a com- 


\bined population of about 100,000. 
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olfice at New York, N. Y. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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© Negro Fighters for Rights Are FBI Victims 
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Mrs. Josephine Stephens, West Seattle community delegate to 
the Chicago Peace Conference is shown with one of her prized 
“Peace” roses. The rose, noted for its pale pink coloring and gigan- 
tic blossoms, was developed in 1945. Mrs. Stephens husband, 
Robert, is vice-president of Hope Lodge 79, International Associa- 


tion of Machinists, 
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- BIGGEST NEWS this week was, of course, the proposal by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik for discussions to end 
the war in Korea. (See page 3.) But hardly had people around 


the world begun to rejoice over the new opportunity for peace 
than the war-breeding forces of imperialism, led by Wall Street, 
hatched another potential flare-up. Confronted by the Iranian 
people’s determination to re-claim their stolen oil resources, Wall 
Street, British-and French imperialism paused in their efforts to 
pick one another’s pocket and ganged-up against Persia. 

Premier Mossadegh, jolted out of his conciliatory attitude by 
the Iranian people’s determined mood, turned down a British bribe 
of $28,000,000 down and $8,400,000:a month; spurned an offer by 
President Truman for another loan in exchange for sweet reason- 
ableness; ordered the seizure of the $850,000,000 Anglo-Iranian 
Oil“Company’s installations and assets; demanded in writing dec- 
larations from British company employes whether or not they were 
ready. to work for the nationalized industry; ordered British tanker 
captains at Abadan to give receipts for the oil made out to the 


nationalized industry. 

Both Washington and London reacted instantly—with violence. 
Washington sent naval vessels “to show the flag” off Abadan; the 
British sent a cruiser, declared they might use troops “to protect 
British lives’—an old imperialist pretext for resorting to force 
against colonial and semi-colonial peoples. The British and U. S. 
press began a campaign to “explain” the “crisis’ in Iran, to em- 
phasize the importance to “the West” of Iranian oil, to warn against 
a “wave of nationalization” which m‘ght set off “if Iran is allowed 
to get away with. it,” and to raise once again the threadbare 
“threat” of “Soviet aggression.” | 


MORE INTRIGUE IN MIDDLE EAST 


IN LONDON, the conference of Commonwealth Defense 
Ministers weighed the question of “defense” of the Middle East. - 
Conspicuously absent were the representatives of the Dominions 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. | 

What the gentlemen agreed to do will remain, of course, a 
closed secret, but their agenda included these three points: 

(1) How to keep dawn the masses of the Middle East. 

(2) How to keep Wall Street from grabbing everything not 
nailed down. 

(3) How to “unite” the feudal ruling cliques of the Middle 
Eastern countries in line with the aims of the Atlantic War Alli-. 
ance. Significantly, the Union of South Africa, with no perceptible 
Middle Eastern interests, pledged full support of the Middle East's 
“defense.” 


IN WEST EUROPE, the Atlantic War Alliance partners were 
still trying to get agreement on how many West Germans would 
be recruited into Eisenhower's non-existent “armies.” Attesting to 
the fact that the West Germans want nothing to do with the 
entire mess, the Adenauer clique outlawed the Free German Youth. 
This. followed a Gestapo-type attack on youth by the German 
police. 


THE HUNGARIAN People’s Republic brought to trial nine 
persons on charges of black-marketeering and plotting with Wall 
Street agents (including Cardinal Spellman) to overthrow the 
government. Included was Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszenty. The accused confessed, said they had sub- 
mitted a proposed cabinet list of the government which would be 
established after the overthrow to the former U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, had talked of a $296,000,000 “loan” and the use of 
U. S. troops. 


IN WASHINGTON, after 2,050,000 words by self-styled 
champions of peace, ranging from Gen. MacArthur through the 
top brass of the State Department and the Pentagon to “Rosie” 
O'Donnell, who wants to burn up the whole of Korea, China and 
the Soviet Union, too, the so-called “great debate” on Wall Street 
and Washington's foreign policy came to an end. Of the 2,050,000 
words, not one was spoken by a spokesman of the real peace forces 
in the United States. i 


Safeguard Daily Worker 


Chinese peasants applaud as 
title deeds to the land held by 
the feudal lords are burned in 
the outskirts of a village. Lower 
photo shows peasants getting 
deeds to the land as the Chinese 
Peoples Government carries 
through. sweeping land reforms. 


ee 


IWIN WAGE INCREASE | 
| BRUNSWICK, Me (FP). —In 
their first CIO contract since 1935 
Verney Corp. employes won a 7% 
percent raise and other gains) 
gains through the Textile Workers’ 
Union. | 


MAKE POISON GAS 
| NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. (FP).| 
'—Poison gas production at the In-| 
nis Speiden & Co. plant here is 
only a fraction of the wartime ca- 
pacity installed at the request of 
the government, says the Interna-| 
‘tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
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all Street Grabs Minerals 


By Jack Bassan SOFIA (By Telepress) | 
NINETY-NINE PERCENT of the children of peasants and workers in Yugoslavia, 
are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in rage The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers 
deprive these children of milk, eggs, butter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, 
the number of tuberculosis cases | . 2 
amon? children is rising ‘rapidly. | 
According to official data from the 
Tito sovernment, 60 percent of all 
school children and_ university; 
students have tuberculosos. Even| 
the president of the Titoite 
women’s organization, AFJ, Vida 
Tomshich, admits that infant mor-|’ 
tali'y and the death rate among’! 
children is increasing daily. 
The Yugoslav newspaper Slo-| 
bendo Slovo has, reported that the 
infant mortality rate is now “higher 


than 21 percent of all births. 
Furthermore, about 40,000 chil-| 


plunder of Yugoslavia’s -mineral 
resources, Yugoslavia is béing rap- 
idly transformed into an aggres- 
sive spearhead of American plans. 
in the Balkans. The secret three- 
week visit to Washington by 
Colonel-General Kotche Popovich, 
Tito’s Chief-of-Staff, arranged for 
deliveries of vast amounts of Amer- 
ican war equipment to enable the 
Yugoslav army to carry out offen- 
sive as well as defensive opera- 
tions inside and outside the Yugo- 
slav border. ) 


Plan Changes to 


: 


— 


dren are employed in industrial 
enterprises and state agricultural 
farms and. are subjected to the 
most cruel exploitation. On the 


“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm., 


children of eight years of age are 
emvloyed at heavy labor. 


* 


IN EDUCATION, Yugoslav 
children are faring no better. As 
late as 1950 there was not one! 
single kindergarten in any village 
or so-called “cooperative” farm. 
Two children were recently ex.) 
pelled from Nursery Home No. 16, 


| 


In 1950, 85 percent of the 
schools were without fuel for heat- 
‘ing and over 700 schools were 
closed. Higher education is, of 
course, accessible only to the chil- 
dren of the privileged class. Dur- 
ing the last year, 4,500 students 
were expelled from University be- 


, | 7 
‘cause they were unable to pay the eight pages instead of the pres- 


\fees. .At the same time; payment 
of the teachers’ salaries is fre- 
quently delayed for months. 
ee 

IN PLACE 
dwellings, the Titoite government 
is building barracks, airfields and 


in Belgrade, because, as their 
parents had been .imprisoned for 
disagreement with the fascist -pol- 


icy of the Titoites, there was no. 


‘military depots. The entire coun- 


try has been transformed into one 
huge barracks. 
At the same time, the Tito 
clique is selling the country’s raw 


, 


MORE JOBLESS IN N. ¥. : 
The number of New Yorkers re- 
ce.ving unemployment insurance 


increased 11.1 percent during May, | 


“Weifare commissioner Henry L.’ 
McCarthy reported, ‘but he pre-. 
a ; i . 
dicted more jobs would be avail- 
able 
crezsed and New York City re- 


ceives a fair share of war ordcrs.” | 


one to pay for their tuition. 


i 
; 


“onee inventories have de-| 


materials to Wall Street at prices 
far below world market rates. It 
is estimated in Belgrade that the 
er government has _ been 
asin 


earned in non-American markets. 


OF SCHOOLS and. 


DETERMINED TO KEEP the 
Daily Worker operating “despite 
all possible harrasments, perse- 
cutions or attacks,” the editors of 
the Daily Worker this week an- 
nounced that beginning Monday, 
July 2, the newspaper will be cut 


ent 12 and that the price will be 


raised tq 10 cents daily. 
The (Sunday) Worker will con- 


i. 


: 


tinue at 16 pages and its price of 
10 cents. 

To assure the continued exist- 
ence of the working class news- 
paper, the editors “urged its read- 
ers and friends to form organiza- 
tions that will collaborate with us 
im guaranteeing circulation, get- 
ting new readers, helping solve all 
financial difficulties.” 

In addition, the Daily Worker 
editors invited public-spirited cit- 


_ While Wall Street is thus de- asserts the editors’. statement, on 
riving immense profits from the what has happened since the Su- 
oe ok “ohh & es ot Pg $92 Vi els 


‘izens, “conservative or otherwise, 
between 300,000 and 400,-' regardless of their hostility to our 
000 dollars a month in the last six views, to help us preserve the free- 
months which it would have;dom of the press for our opinions.” 


There is no need to elaborate, 


preme Court majority decided to 
replace the constitutional guaran- 
tee of free speech with the new 
doctrine that certain “forbidden 
thoughts” constitute evidence of a| 
“conspiracy... The FBI and the 
Attorney General. now feel they 
have “a free field for limitless vio- 
lation of all constitutional law, hu- 
man decency and civil freedoms,” 


declared the statement. The ene- 
mies of the people have even 
dared, the statement declares, “to 
cite mere publication of an article 
in the Daily Worker as evidence of 
‘conspiracy. *- 
“Thus we have traveled far since 
Judge Medina fraudulently. tried 
to assure the nation that ‘only 11 
individuals’ were being tried for 
‘conspiracy, that no ideas or po- 
litical views or publication of books 
Or papers, were in question!” 
The possibility exists, notes the 
statement, that “our country can 
be awakened to the REAL CON- 
SPIRACY against free press and 
political criticism which is ‘at the 
heart of the crackdown on the 11. 
Communist leaders and 17 other 


* 
< 


; 


th is that these savagely, 


staged raids have not won the ap- 
plause of the nation, no matter 
how a venal press, calling for an 
end to democracy and a world 
war with China and the USSR, 
may lie about the case.” 

Intimidation of advertisers and 
subscribers . has created _ serious 
financial problems for the paper, it 
was pointed out. 

“But there never was a time 
when our voice was more needed 
than today,” continues the state- 
ment. “We believe our message 
for peace has the support of the 
majority of the people. Intimida- 
tion of our readers and advertisers 
is a weapon of the anti-American 
reactionaries. But we will not be. 
silenced by them. On the con- 
trary, we are going to get new 
readers, to expand circulation. 
“We invite our readers and 
friends to join with us in carrying 
out our job of protecting the paper. 
We want suggestions, pledges of 
support, and. a new realization that 
from here on it is you, the reader, 
who must become individually re- 
sponsible to protect and expand 
our. readership. . The people will 
réspond ‘if we go to them.) jo.) 


- 
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JAPAN RAIL UNION 
VOTES PEACE PLAN. 
TOKYO (ALN).—In a smashing 
defeat for rightwingers, the 470,- 
000-strong Ntl. Railway Work- 
ers Union convention went on 
record for the 3-point peace policy 
“Of the Japanese Socialist party, 


which calls for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality and opposition 
_ to offering military bases here to 

foreign nations. The delegates up- 


held the peace plan by a vote of} 


292 to 112, rejecting a draft policy 
worked out by rightwinger Ka- 
name MHoshika who called on 
Jiiternational Confederation 
Intemational Confederation © 
Free Trade Unions. The right- 
Wingers were also defeated in the 


of | 
of 
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elections for union offices. The! 
Socialist peace platform has al-| 
ready won the support of two) 
other big union conventions—the 
Japanese Teachers Union, with 
some 490,000 members, and the 
Federation of Coal Mine Workers 


‘ilitancy Won 
_ 40Hr.Week at Sea 


»* 
~ - 
7 


o 37%. The Associaied Fur Manufacturers broke cf five- 
month-long negotiations, so the union is settling with individual 


employers while it strikes Association shops. 


OUTSIDE 333 SEVENTH AVE., fur strikers man their mass | from 40 to 37 
picket lines. Members of the Furriers’ Joint Council, 8,000 are 


striking for a 10 percent increase, reduction of floor workers’ hours 


Gentlemen, It's the Fur 
Union Youre Dealing With’ - 


By John F. Norman 


AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and HIS NAME IS JULIUS DEITELMAN, he’s a mink operator—which means a high 
Gulf Coasts, the three striking CIO maritime unions won the “48 tte, when qe works—and hell promptly tell you he’s a “right-winger.” He looked 
40-hour week at sea and other significant improvements. — — when age + be asked him why he was out on strike. “Bread-and butter, 

: | course, e answered. £4 co- 


The tieup that held hundreds pestirny ; : 
of ships ae ports pc Shedues. tiveness of the stoppage, before; nomic issues. Why else?” The re- 


ot shipowners framed a new offer.| porter demurred, looking for a less ve ; 
Se a eeccantt hektine cr They had no ante up several times impersonal reply and said: That S turers production came to a total a rightwinger. But he knew, as 


for parity with the West Coast on —to a 44 hour week, to a 40-hour the way the union would put it in standstill. But outside, in the gar-| International Secretary Pietro Luc- 


| 
| 
| 


ed, and in the 650 wholesale shops; Mooney and we'll fight for you, 
‘of the Associated Fur Manufac- Potash!” Like Deitelman, he was 


= veek in a vear—before the settle-|an official statement. But what/™ment district's fur market that. chi put it, that the furrers’ leader 
ary roaags poo aaeiet cae i , ‘crams the world’s largest fur pro-, was being framed because “he has 
n the is substantial gains. 


‘cessing center into four city 
the| blocks, there was no standstill. 
union?” he said as his face turned| The Furriers were out—and they 


red. “What am I but the: Union?” were demonstrating in the mass! 


Multiply that by 8,000 and/strike action that has made their 
: union a byword for rank and file 


. : T 

youve got the strike of New) Uni 
York’s fur workers, members of the!militancy and constant improve- 
ment of working’ conditions 


Furriers Joint Council that is af- 
filiated to the Fur and Leather|through a quarter century of 
growth. 


Workers Unioi (ind.) 

* Before the tall buildings that 
house the industrys hundreds of 
small shops, the picket lines grew. | 
More than 1,000 furriers were on) 


All three unions — the National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio 
men—gained the.main demand, a 
40-hour week at sea, but it will go 
into effect. Dec. 16. Until then 
they will shift to 44 hours from the 
48 they worked, with overtime 

rates in effect after. They also won 
a general 8 percent rise above the 
levels in effect on January, 1950 
‘and vacations of two and three 
weeks, the latter for seamen work- 


; 


ment terms were reached. 

While seamen are generally: 
elated with the victory, they are 
not overlooking some flies in the 
ointment. There is still a question 
what forms of speedup, increased 
workloads, and “economies” ~the 
shipowners will try to balance the 
concessions they were forced to 
give. Also, not all seamen benefit 
from the reduced workweek. Only 
those on watches will gain in more 
overtime pay. | 


‘ 
? 


ing a year continuously for the ggppepmmessssscemsnmen: 


THE RADIO MEN won certain 
other wage improvements while 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU 


. 6 eee ** ‘ 
te . 
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members—further talks are to con- | Bias 
as << 


tinue on inequities. The NMU 
settled after a week’s strike. The 
radio men settled soon after. But. 
the MEBA held out for extension 
of the scope of the hiring hall to 
cover all but the chief and first as- 


sistant. The union also demanded 


the West Coast provision of time H 
off for all work put in after 5 p.m. 


in port Mondays through Fridav 
or for work done Saturdays and 
Sundays. | ‘ 

The shipowners capitulated and 


the strike ended. 


Not since June 15, 1946, when 
maritime labor -united on _ both 
coasts, were gains as significant. In 
1946 the seamen won the 40- 
hour week only in port. The ship-: 
‘owners were expecting to have an 
easy time of the negotiations and 
make the most of the “emergency.” 
They refused to budge from their 
pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent 
raise and some inconsequential 
vacation improvement. The - ab- 
sence of strike preparations by the 
NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- 
quent statements inviting govern- 
ment intervention, encouraged the 
Shipowners in their hope of a 
cheap deal. 


A NEW SPIRIT entered the 
negotiations a day before the con-. 
tract deadline when the NMU’s 
office was flooded with wires from 
hundreds of ships urging no com- 
promise on the major demand, 40 
hours, and _ stressing militancy. 
Many of the wires were published 
in Ahe’: NMU’s PILOT. 

‘The effect was to serve notice on 
negotiators that a cheap settle- 
ment would not be accepted by 
the workers. It took several days 


_and a demonstration of the effec- 


| 
j 


would you say yourself?” 
Then Deitelman exploded. 
“What do you mean, 


THIS WEEK the furriers walk- 


| hand at all times to man the lines. 

# Women fur workers demonstrated 
f= in a special action called by the, 
fe joint Councils Women’s Com- 
| mittee. 


FUR WORKERS in the non- 
} Association shops—there are 7,000) 
m of them, and theyre not on strike 
| ne down at lunch hour to, 
fee | show their solidarity. So did many, 
fee ladies garment workers. 


i 
* | 
| 
| 


ee Fur Union Hall on 26 St. tl 


me jof confidence in their union. Fif-| 
fam teen thousand strong, strikers and | 
‘gem workers in non-struck shops, they 


gainst high prices is sparke 

by UE members at Master Electric Co. in 
Dayton, O. Charts show rise in prices of 
Charts show what 
$6.51 bought in 1941 costs $16.95. Peti- 
tions for rollback in prices were brought _to 
Washington by unionists. Pointing to charts 
is Virginia Hipple, official of United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


food and other items. 


-ular biennial electién of officers. 
|| Up at strike headquarters in St. 
Nicholas Arena, they jammed into 


et M ; | 
eee all turned up to vote in their reg- 


never failed the cause of peace 


_and labor, he has never failed the 


rank and file of his own union.” 

Potash’s speech was very short. 
He said: “Our strike is a just one. 
We will win.” 


World Hails 
Peace Bid 


(Continued from Page 3) 


discussing an end to the conflict 


are available.” 
+ 


IN WASHINGTON, Sen. Tom 


cn 


Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik’s 


proposal should be given éareful 
consideration. “If there is any hope 
of securing peace by negotiation, 
let us have it,” the chairman’ of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


Press reaction in this country 
varied from outright rejection to 
double-talk and luke-warm  sup- 
port. The New York Times said 
that “the United Nations wants 
peace in Korea. It will accept Mr. 


Fan overflow mass meeting where 

Ben Gold, Fur and Leather Work-. 
=e ers international president and 
+ chairman of the furriers’ strike 
| committee, warned the leaders af 


bor Worse Off 


(Continued from Page 3) 


economy altogethe: was ignored 
by the labor leaders. 


So far did the labor leaders go 
along that line that Emil Rieve, 
chairman of the CIO’s Economic 
Policy Committee, told a press’ 
conference, according to United 
Press, that the Malik peace pro- 
posal is “certainly helpful in bol- 
stering those who want to sabo- 
tage the economy.” And he even 


charged that the truce offer was 
"deliberately” timed to weaken the 
fight for better price controls. 
This line based on the same 
‘peace jitters” that cause the big, 
war profiteers sleepless nights, has! 
the effect of repelling popular: 


~~ 


“Believe me, gentlemen, this is 


support for labor's campaign and! i¢ Furriers’ Union youre dealing 


it has made the labor Jeaders hated 


the fur manufacturers’ association: | 


Malik’s overture for whatever it is 
worth and make the most of it. 
“Negotiations for a _ military 
cease-fire, as the United Nations 
urges, can and should be entered 
into at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It remains to be seen if 


with—and the longer we have to 


stay out, the more you'll pav!” 
* 


GOLD TOLD THE STORY 
simply, in almost the tame words 


among many sections of the people 
with whom peace is the primary 
problem and who welcomed Ma- 
lik’s proposal. 


ASK SEVERANCE PAY meeting from vankdndfle sbnn 
SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—Two|ehairmen like Deitelmen or Wie 


AFL and a CIO union are de- avis, a Neern naster. or Mrs. 
manding adequate severance pay  Ressie Nemeroff, a finisher. “We 


| 


if the tunnel under San Diego Bay | didn't get to he the union we are 


now being planned is built andj hv standine -#l.” he said, as they 


puts the ferries out of business. had said. “We sav the purpose 
of a wnion fs to get better nav ard 


: | working conditions, and that is 
MILLION MEMBERS whet we are going to do.” 


PITTSBURGH (FP). — The} The furriers rose in a thunder- 
United Steelworkers has finally ing ovation to Irvine Potash, chair- 


reached million-member raak. The ™2n of the Joint Council and one: 


fof the 11 Communist nation] 


audit for the first six months o : ay 
‘committeemen  railroaded under 
| the Smith thonaht-- antrol act. 


1951 will show the attainment of| 
seven figures in membership, 2 A nailer chanted oc he stand on- 
union officer said. lplauding Potash: “We fought for 


ae ts 7th 


444 


this reporter had heard before the: 


there is any sincere reciprocity of 
‘this attitude on the part of the 
Soviet Union and its agents in the 


field.” 


‘Milk Price Raise 


Hits Poor Children 


PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh 
Board of . Public Education has 
boosted the price of milk to chil- 
dren in its cafeterias a cent a glass, 
making the cost of all beverages 
eight cents. Ice cream was also 
raised a cent a portion. 


JALL TEXTILE STRIKERS 
SUMMERVILLE, Ga. (FP). — 
Twelve striking CIO textile: work- 
ers, including five women, are un- 
| der arrest on a murder charge 
‘following the accidental death of 


a woman a j 
a: ie 


4 
“4 


ae 
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50,000 AT FORD RALLY 
CHEER CALL FOR UNITY 


DEARBORN.—Over 50,000 Ford workers and their well- 
wishers from the Detroit, Saginaw, Flint, Poniac, Indiana 
and Toledo areas roared their enthusiasm at the biggest cele- 


bration ever to be held in this 
country to honor the founding of 
any local union. 


They turned owt in defiance of 
the boycott decreed by the Inter- 
national UAW as “punishment” 
for. the Local’s firm stand for 
peace. | 
The giant Rouge plant’s smoke 
%tacks and tanks loomed in Aye 

a 
background at ae ow hat plant| unity, saw this as a possible pre- 


and its bosses held them in a vise | luce for at mt pe : bg a 
of terror and of the wonderful TePresenGns more ! 


eae | 'few.” whch can prevent “unneces- 
days when unionism cast out fear. few, whch can ] 


action on these immediate prob- 
lems. 

Both Stellato and Recording 
Secretary William Hood stressed 
‘the need to fight fur FEPC legis- 
lation in the city of Detroit—as 
Hood put it, “despite the sinister 
forces out to defeat us.” 

Local Vice President Pat Rice, 
agreeing with Lewis’ call for labor 


>? 


United Mine Workers President |°"7Y. “4? promoted by the arma- 


John L. Lewis, guest of honor be- | 
cause of his important role in help- 


ing break the open shop in auto, 
was greeted with cheers of ap- 


roval. 
P * 


HE WARNED his listeners that 
idleness and depression will fol- 
low completion of the present re- 
armament drive, in 1952 or 1953, 
and that labor must prepare for 
this by improving its strength, 
constantly sdokirie shorter hours, 
higher wages and other bread-and- 
butter considerations. : 

Denying any intention attrib- 
uted to him of “taking over’ the 
auto workers, Lewis pledged the 
United: Mine Workers to organic 
unity of the. 16,000,000 organized 
workers of America. In the in- 
terim, he proposed creation of a 
$50,0000,000 common defense 
fund so that “when hard times 
come,” the bosses will be unable 
to pick off the unions one by one. 


* 


EARLIER, at a Masonic Tem- 
ple luncheon of 2,000 committee 
from Local 600 and a host of other 
locals, Lewis discounted the dan- 
ger of attack by the Soviet Union. 
He quoted War Mobilization Di- 
rector C. E. Wilson of Genera! 
Electric as saying that by 1953 
the U.S. will be so strong, Russia 
won't want to fight. 

“Tf Russia isn’t ready by 1953 
when Mr. Wilson is ready,’ he 
asked, “who in Hell is he going 
to fight? We'll be all dressed up 
and no place to go.” 

That's when the mass _ layoffs 
will begin in earnest, he explained, 
and. that’s when the unions must 
be particularly strong, united and 
steeped in struggle for economic 
gains. 

Addressing the 50,000 he lashed 
present UAW contracts tying 
wages to living costs, asserting that 


under similar conditions the min- 


ers would have won less than one- 
third of the wage increases they 
have achieved in the past 50 years. 
He put. forward instead the 
thought that labor must fight for 
an ever-larger share of the na- 
tion's productivity. The escalator 


clause, he revealed, was first con- 
ceived by GM_ = president -C. E. 


Wilson and later endorsed by gul-| 


lible union leaders. | 
* 


HIS APPEAL for unity was 
marred by a gratuitous statement 
on the UMW’s 
olicies and exclusion from mem- 
bership of Communists. By con- 
trast, the Ford local had just -de- 
feated a move to expel five mem- 
bers accused of Communist sym- 
_ pathies. 

Local President Carl] Stellato 
also emphasized the theme of 
unity and put forward a program 
for action which was greeted with 
enthusiasm.. He proposed indus- 
try-wide bargaining to balk the 
corporations runaway shop poli- 
cies. He demanded the 30-hour 
week for 40 hours’ pay and the 
guaranteed annual wage —not in 
1955, but “Now!” Echoes of 
“Now.” came from the great audi- 
ence. | 

* 
CHEERS GREETED Stellato’s 


proposal that the International Ex: { 


ecutive convene a conference of 
all Local union presidents to plan 


when he was 
‘head, recalled that in ’41 the cor- 


‘ment merchants... . 
| * 
| BACKING | Senator 


‘resolution for immediate cease-fire 
‘in Korea, Rice declared 


i 


j 


| “We're not going to tolerate any 


‘phony wars to enrich these stink- 
ing rotten coroprations which have 
denied us a living wage” 

Rev. Charles A. Hill, introduced 
by Stellato as a key person in 
helping to win the 1941 strike 
Detroit NAACP 


porations sought to divide labor, 
black against white. Their tactic 
‘today, he said, is to seek division 
of leftwing from rightwing but 
“labor needs both its wings” to 
fly toward peace, prosperity and 
freedom. 


MESA President Matt Smith 
welcomed transformation of the 
Ford workers from the “cowed, 
frightened people” they were in 
the open-shop days. He introduc- 
ed, however, a note of apprehen- 
sion that free speech has again 
been limited because “the first 
amendment has temporarily been 
eliminated by the Supreme Court.” 


* 


LEADERS of the local, both left 
and rightwing, were presented to 
the appreciative throng. PAC Di- 
rector Percy Llewellyn got a spe- 
cial hand for his chairmanship of 
the committee which organized 


anti-Communist. 


'the mighty celebration,- with its 
free carnival rides for kids, its free 
irefreshments and its enthusiasm. 


Detroit Common Council Pres- 
ident Miriani was there, and Dear- 
born Mayor Orville Hubbard to 
bring greeting to the Ford union- 
ists on their birthday. Conspicu- 
ous by his absence was Governor 
Williams who regretted he had a 
prior committment to rest on Mac- 
kinaw Island. 


Also absent was CIO Prexy 
Philip Murray, who did not even 
‘answer the Local’s invitation. Wal- 
ter Reuther had turned down the 
invitation rudely in a public press 
statement which was not even 
communicated directly to the 
union. 


elite tl 


INKSTER PAPER 
‘QUOTES JOHNSON 


official publication of the village 
of Inkster and Township of Dear- 
born, reprinted Sen. Johnson’s 
‘cease fire resolution in full. Its 


Civic League Urges Support of 
Sen. Johnson’s Peace Plan.” 


Moulders Want 
No Sunday Work 


Steelworkers in Ingot Mould had 
a solid one-day walkout several 
weeks ago against Sunday work. 

The men cannot see why Sun- 
day work is necessary now, when 
it wasnt during World War II. 
Their walkout won them a con- 
cession, with Sunday work sched- 
uled only every second week, in- 


stead of every week. 
The grievance is intensified by 
the fact that steelworkers get no 


extra pay for Sunday work. 


Johnson’s 


cago Coliseum. 


WORKING F ROM A SCALE MODEL, Chicago artists and writers are shown preparing the 
“House I Live In,” one of the features of the Exposition at the American Peace Congress in the Chi- 


War to Slash Car 
Output by 500,000 


DETROIT.—The auto industry has been toldthat in the next three months because 
of need to step up war preparations it will produce 500,000 less civilian vehicles. 
means that many additional thousands of auto workers will be made unemployed by the 


This 


By Art Shields 


case as this issue of The Worker 


INKSTER.—The Leadger Star, 


front page headline read “Inkster 


BETHLEHEM-Bethlehem 


Plot New Attacks on — 
Pittsburgh Peace Forces 


PITTSBURGH. 


THE FRAMEUP “sedition” trial of Andy Onda and 
James Dolsen, that enters its seventh month this Monday, 
is nearing its end. The defense is expected to be opening its 


appears. And the defense will take 
only a small fraction of the time 
that the witchhunting prosecutors 
consumed in their long-winded at- 
tacks on Socialism and peace. 


New attacks on the peace forces 


are threatened in this center of 


U. S. Atorney Edward C. Boyle is' 
calling a Federal Grand Jury back|,59m when he tried‘ to. talk to his 


into action next month for further 
witchhunting “investigations.” And 
Harry Alan Sherman, chairman of 
the notorious hate group — the 
Americans Battling Communism— 
is urging more State “sedition” in- 
dictments. 

These loud threats against the’ 


peace spokesmen are being re-/|@°Y: 


cate’ the “overthrow” of the Gov- 
ernment by “force and violence.” 


He was lawlessly arrested in 


Pittsburgh by’ FBI agents without 


presentation of a warrant. He was 
next held under excessive bail of 


$15,000 by U. S. Commissioner 
America’s war industries, however. ' Rdward Snodgrass. 


And he was vi- 
olently flung out of the hearing 


'counsel, Hymen Schlesinger, for a 
brief minute after the Commis- 


sioner had refused to reduce bail. 
The violence was administered by 


‘two Federal marshals, who shut 
off his conference with his attor- 


“Talk to your lawyer in the 


ceived with increasing coldness by | prison,” they said. 


the men in the steel mills and coal 
mines. ‘Pittsburgh workers : 
talking eagerly. about Jacob Malik’s 
proposal to stop fighting. Thou- 


sands of men and women, who! 


Federal Judge Owen Burns later 


are|ordered Johnson transferred. to 


New York City. ; 
* 
IN THE “SEDITION” TRIAL 


were fearful of talking peace be-'last week Judge Henry X. O’Brien 


fore in the witchhunting atmos- 
phere of Pittsburgh, are’ talking 
peace today. 


ONE HEARS this peace talk in 
street cars, barrooms, . grocery 
stores and at'the gates of the mills. 
They are also talking peace in the 
grim granite stone County Prison 
just behind the courthouse, where 
the Communists are being tried. 
Arnold Johnson, imprisoned Civil 


Rights Congress leader, reports 
that the men on his tier in the 
County Prison. were enthusiastic- 
ally discussing Malik’s proposals 
for an armistice ,at the 38th par- 
allel in Korea. 

Johnson is one of the 21 per- 
sons indicted in New York on 


charges of “conspiring” to “advo- 


refused defense motions for mis- 


trials based on the illegal arrests 
of Defense Counsel Hymen Schles- 
inger on two occasions. 

Schlesinger’s first arrest was or- 
dered by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno, Pittsburgh's chief witch- 
hunter, who cited the defense at- 
torney for contempt when he re- 
fused to answer the loaded “Are 
you a Communist question.” 

The State Supreme Court re- 
buked Musmanno’s action as “de- 
testable” and voided the contempt 
citation. 3 

Schlesinger’s second arrest was 
on framed “charges of sedition,” 
swom to by the labor spy, Matt 
Cvetic. The attorney was later held 
for the. grand jury on $5,000 
bonds, | 


stepped-up war preparations. 

Last week in Washington auto 
manufacturers were told- by the 
National Production Authority that 
instead of producing 2,000,000 ve- 
hicles each quarter as in the first 
and second quorter of 1951, they 
will produce 1,200,000 cars and 
275,000 trucks, a cut of 25%. 


One million workers in the in- 
dustry are members of the CIO 
Automobile Workers Union. A 25 
percent cut-back can mean a lay- 
off of 250,000 to 300,000 workers. 
Heres how its starting to look 
around various local union halls 
on the layoffs. 


® Ford of Canada says 11,000 
of its workers wil be laid oft, no 
one is buying cars, because of high 
prices and credit restrictions. 

® Chrysler of Canada, reports 
several thousand scheduled for 
layoffs this week. Both local UAW 
unions, Ford and Chrysler in 
Windsor are and have been try- 
ing to negotiate a wage increase 
for three months. Chrysler work- 
ers are asking 40 cents an hour 
boost, Ford workers want 22 cents 
an hour and 8 cents additional for 
fringe demands. 

® Ford, Dearborn Rouge, lay- 
offs continue each week now with 
Press Steel and Production Foun- 
dry being hard hit. Some 15,000 
are to be laid off in Rouge accord- 
ing to Ernest Breech, company 
vice president. 

e Chrysler, Detroit: Dodge 
Main, Chrysler DeSoto and Ply- 
mouth reports are a 30 per cent 
cut back in working force. 

® General Motors reports ap- 
pearing in UAW-Chevrolet Gear 
newspaper quote T. A. Johnstone, 
union-GM head as saying that pro- 
duction will be cut from 198,000 
vehicles to 165,000 a month. This 
means about 50,000 GM_ workers 
face layoffs. Johnstone claims that 
this cut in production will be in 
July, August and September. 


® Kaiser Frazer reports say it 
may be January 1, 1952, before 
they will have 10,000 working at 
the giant Willow Run plant. They 
used to employ 15,000 with 65,000 
unsold new cars in storage as re- 
ported of K-F, the company can 


make no production. 


THAT BIRD’S IN AGAIN! By Kincaid 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Others See Peril in 
Smith Act Ruling 


@ 3,500 at New York Rally Condemn Arrests a 3 
© Negro Fighters for Rights Are FBI Victims | TF 


Mrs. Josephine Stephens, West Seattle community delegate to 
the Chicago Peace. Conference is shown with one of her prized 
—— See Page ae i “Peace” roses. The rose, noted for its pale pink colormg and gigan- 

_ tic blossoms, was developed in 1945. Mrs. Stephens’ husband, 
Robert, is vice-president of: Hope Lodge 79, International Associa- 


tion of ‘Machinists, 
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the week abroad 


(oe nee eeeee seen seeneeenenees=by John Pittman 


BIGGEST NEWS this week was, of course, the proposal by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik for discussions to end 
the war in Korea. (See page 3.) But- hardly had people around 


the world begun to rejoice over the new opportunity for peace 
than the war-breeding forces of imperialism, led by Wall Street, 
hatched another potential flare-up. Confronted by the Iranian 
people’s determination to re-claim their stolen oil resources, Wall 
Street, British and French imperialism paused in their efforts to 
pick one another’s pocket and ganged-up against Persia. 

Premier Mossadegh, jolted out of his conciliatory attitude by 
the Iranian people’s determined mood, turned down a British bribe 
of $28,000,000 down and $8,400,000 a month; spurned an offer by 
President Truman for another loan in exchange for sweet reason- 
ableness; ordered the seizure of the $850,000,000 Anglo-Iranian 
fee. | Oil Company's installations and assets; demanded in writing dec- 

ee «ne! | rations from British company employes whether or not they were 
Chinese peasants applaud as | ;eady to work for the nationalized industry; ordered British tanker 
— ~~ - nay _ -_— by captains at Abadan to give receipts for the oil made out to the 
Oe en eee ™ | nationale eee. 
sce ee ee atihoa Both Washington and London reacted instantly—with violence. 
deeds to the land as the Chinese | Washington sent naval vessels “to show the flag” off Abadan; the 
Peoples Government carries British sent a cruiser, declared they might use troops “to protect 
British lives’—an old imperialist pretext for resorting to force 
against colonial and semi-colonial peoples. The British and: U..3, 
press began a campaign to “explain” the “crisis” in Iran, to em- 
phasize the importance to “the West” of Iranian oil, to warn against 
a “wave of nationalization” which m‘ght set off “if Iran is allowed 
to get away with it,” and to raise once again the threadbare 
“threat” of “Soviet aggression.” 


MORE INTRIGUE IN MIDDLE EAST 


ot cau IN LONDON, the conference of ee ee 

) Ministers weighed the question of “defense” of the Middle East. 
gue pes ape _ Y. (FP).| Conspicuously absent were the representatives of the Dominions 
—Poison gas production at the In-| of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


‘nis Speiden & Co. plant here is What the gentlemen agreed to do will remain, of course, a 
| only a fraction of the wartime ca-| Closed secret, but their agenda included these three points: 


pacity installed at the request of (1) How to keep down the masses of the Middle East. 


the government, says the Interna- (2) How to keep Wall Street from grabbing everything not 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.| yailed down. 


(3) How to “unite” the feudal ruling cliques of the Middle 
1 Q 8 | 1 e Eastern countries in line with the aims of the Atlantic War Alli- 
Gil SIFEeCT UIGDS Wilnerdis 


ance. Significantly, the Union of South Africa, with no perceptible 
By Jack Bassan SOFIA (By Telepress) 


Middle Eastern interests, pledged full support of the Middle East's 
“defense.” : 
NINETY-NINE PERCENT of the children of peasants and workers in Yugoslavia, 
‘are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in ig The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers 


BRUNSWICK, Me (FP). — In 
their first CIO contract since 1938 
| Verney Corp. employes won a 7’2 
percent raise and _ other * gains 
gains through the Textile Workers 


Union. 
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IN WEST EUROPE, the Atlantic War Alliance partners were 

still trying to get agreement on how many West Germans would 
deprive these children of milk, eggs, butter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, 
the number of tuberciflosis cases | 


be recruited into Eisenhower's non-existent “armies.” Attesting to 
the fact that the West Germans want nothing to do with the 
entire mess, the Adenauer clique outlawed the Free German Youth. 
-among children Ys rising rapidly. 
According to official data from the 
Tito government, 60 percent of all) 


plunder of Yugoslavia's mineral 
resources, Yugoslavia is being rap- 
idly transformed into an aggres- 
sive spearhead of American plans 


This followed a Gestapo-type attack on youth by the German 
school children, and _ university 


police. 
THE HUNGARIAN People’s Republic brought to trial nine 
students have tuberculosos. Even 
the president of the  Titoite 


persons on charges of black-marketeering and plotting with Wall 
Street agents (including Cardinal’ Spellman) to overthrow the 
government. Included was Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszenty. The accused confessed, said they had sub- 
mitted a proposed cabinet list of the government which would be 
established after the overthrow to the former U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, had talked of a $296,000,000 “loan” and the use of 
womens organization, AFJ, Vida 
Tomshich, admits that infant mor- 
tality and the death rate among 
children is increasing daily. 
The Yugoslav newspaper Slo- 
bendo Slovo has reported that the 
infant mortality rate is now higher 


than 21 percent of all births. 
Furthermore, about 40,000 chil- 
dren are employed in industrial 
~enterprises and state agricultural 
farms and are subjected to the 
most cruel exploitation. On the 
“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm, 
_ children of eight years of age are 
employed at. heavy labor. 


* 


IN EDUCATION, § Yugoslav 
children are faring no better. As 
late as 1950 there was not one 
single kindergarten in any village 
or so-called “cooperative” farm. 
Two children were recently ex- 
pelled from Nursery Home No. 16 
in Belgrade, because, as ¢ their 
-parents had been imprisoned for 

isagreement with the fascist pol- 
icy of the Titoites, there was no 


MORE JOBLESS IN N. Y. 

The number of New Yorkers re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance 
increased 11.1 percent during May, 
welfare commissioner . Henry _L. 
McCarthy reported, but he pre- 
dicted’ more jobs would be avail- 
able “once inventories have de- 


| months 


TITO 


In 1950, 85 percent of the 
schools were without fuel for heat- 
ing and over 700 schools were 
closed. Higher education is, of 
course, accessible only to the chil- 
dren of the privileged class. Dur- 
ing the last year, 4,500 students 
were expelled: from University be- 
cause they were unable to pay the 
fees. At the same time, payment 
of the teachers’ salaries is fre- 
quently delayed’ for months. 

ie 


IN PLACE OF SCHOOLS and 
dwellings, the Titoite government 
is building barracks, airfields and 
military depots. The entire coun- 
try has been transformec into one 
huge barracks. 


At the same time, the Tito 
clique is selling the country’s raw 
materials to Wall Street at prices 
far below world market rates. It 
is estimated in Belgrade that the 
Yugoslay government has _ been 
losing between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 dollars a month in the last six 
which it would have 


in the Balkans. The secret three- 
week visit to Washington by 
Colonel-General Kotche Popovich, 
Tito’s Chief-of-Staff, arranged for 


deliveries of vast amounts of Amer- | 
ican war equipment to enable the 


Yugoslav army to carry out offen- 
Sive as well as defensive opera- 
tions inside and outside the Yugo- 
slav border. ° 


U. S. troops. 


IN WASHINGTON, after 2,050,000 words by self-styled 
champions of peace, ranging from Gen. MacArthur through the 
top brass of the State Department and the Pentagon to “Rosie” 
O'Donnell, who wants to burn up the whole of Korea, China and 
the Soviet Union, too, the so-called “great debate” on Wall Street 
and Washington's foreign policy came to an end. Of the 2,050,000 
words, not one was spoken by a spokesman of the real peace forces 


| in the United States. 


DETERMINED TO KEEP the, preme- Court majority decided to 
Daily Worker operating “despite | Teplace the constitutional guaran- 


all possible harrasments, perse- 
cutions or attacks,” the editors of 
the Daily Worker this week an- 
nounced that beginning Monday, 
July 2, the newspaper will be cut 
to eight pages instead of the pres- 
ent 12 and that the price will be 


raised to 10 cents daily, - 

The (Sunday) Worker will con- 
tinue at 16 pages and its price of 
10 cents. 


ence of the working class news- 
paper, the editors “urged its read- 
ers and friends to form organiza- 
tions that will collaborate with us 
in guaranteeing circulation, get- 
ting new readers, helping solve all 
financi .! difficulties.” 

In addition, the Daily Worker 
editors invited public-spirited cit- 
izens, “conservative or otherwise, 
regardless of their hostility to our 


tee of free speech with the new 
doctrine that certain “forbidden 


‘thoughts” constitute evidence of a 


4 


“conspiracy. . The FBI and. the 
Attorney General now feel they 
have “a 
lation of all constitutional law, hu- 
man decency and civil freedoms,” 
declared the statement. The ene- 
mies of the people have even 


‘dared, the statement declares, “to 


To assure the continued exist-| ‘conspiracy. 


i 


; 


cite mere publication of an article 
in the Daily Worker as evidence of 
“Thus we have traveled far since 
Judge Medina fraudulently tried 
to assure the nation that ‘only 11 
individuals’ were being tried for 
‘conspiracy, that no ideas or po- 
litical views or publication of books 
or papers, were in question!” 
The possibility exists, notes the 
statement, that “our country can 
be awakened to the REAL CON- 


SPIRACY against free press and 


views, to help us preserve the free- political criticism which is at the 


free field for limitless vio- 


Plan Changes to Safeguard Duily Worker 


staged raids have not won the ap- 
— of the nation, no matter 
ow a venal press, calling for an 
end to democracy. and a world 
war with China and the USSR, 
may lie about the case.” 

Intimidation of advertisers and 
subscribers has created serious 
financial problems for the paper, it 
was pointed out. 

“But there never was a time 
when our voice was more needed 
than today,” continues the -state- 
ment. “We believe our message 
for peace has the support of the 
majority of the people. Intimida- 
tion of our readers and advertisers 
is a weapon of the anti-American 
reactionaries. But we will not be 
silenced by them. On the con- 
trary, we are going to get new 
readers, to expand circulation. 

“We invite our readers and 
friends to join with us in carrying 


out our job of protecting the paper. 


We want Suggestions, pledges of 
support, and a new realization that 
from here on it is you, the reader, 


dom of the press for our opinions.”| heart of the crackdown on the 11/who must become individually re- 
earned in. non-American markets.| There is no need to elaborate,|Communist leaders and 17 other|sponsible to protect and expand 
| While Wall Street is thus. de-/asserts the editors’ statement, om! citizeris.” © : __,. -.|our readership. The people _ will 
‘riving immense profits from; the’ what has “happened ‘siriee ‘the Su:{ © “The trith is th it’ these savagely |respond if we go to. them . 

PEoSper e0y eb, “SN p ie hore , PRPs SO Loeieh } | | ass 3 


creased and New York City re- 
ceives a fair share of war orders.” | 
one to pay for their tuition. 
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Ask Loans for Peas Congres 


its Congress and Exposition for 


: boat ) a | | Peace, and opening with a huge 
i a E LS 27 rally in the Chicago Coliseum. 
. | | * 


$ FIVE THOUSAND dele ste FS Bae . 3 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, executive secretary of the|are bringing with them to ner on 8 
Civil Rights Congress, condemned the excessive bail de-|the rich experiences of work in| of 
manded for the new victims of+the Smith Act and urged/the field. The delegates are in 


Americans of every political per- fact the harvest of vigorous and 
‘-| varied peace action. They come 


: ° ‘suasion to “come forth with loans M lified “uggs Bagge 
0s@ SAIZe to the CRC Bail Fund.” ere qualified to speak for the 

, | I Wl A tent of hundreds of thousands back home.| | =” 

those who are violating the Bill of From the very first, there Was | 

R t A F Bi Sida” Paltersiel declared, “is to confidence among the founders | * : 

>. ad ? and leaders of this movement that a ae 
set exorbitant bail in each case $0} 410, ore fulfillin an ;| _ Union drive against high prices is sparked 
; co me : re ga great need | : ‘ 
Several inaccuracies were con-|that more indictments will consti-|; | 4 Werican life. Such people in-| by UE members at Master Electric Co. in 
tained. in The Worker story last! tute arrests, that those who lead 5 Ot mde nee | Dayton, O. Charts show rise i f 
| facetious yok oe | cP . «4 cluded Prof. Phillip Morrison, Dr. | Page? 0p ; ye esa ates bs 
week on the descriptions of the 17/the people in defense of civilly, —; 4 ale. Boek iden food and other items. Charts show what 

‘workingclass. leaders and SRO os and peace shall rot in jail) 40.65 Lovett. Dr. Clementina ] | $6.51 bought in 1941 costs $16.95. Peti- 

, i C . . ° @« >” + > , 4 * . > . . 

Poet et <pryea under the Smith} indefinitely. : Paolone, Paul Robeson, Marcel sl — in egg aha brought to 
ct. e are: | The present bail fund, he ex-| Scherer. Thomas Richardson, Ab-| .* 4% ington by unionists. oiting to charts 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, mem- plained, comes primarily from hott Simon, Douglas Glasgow is Virginia Hipple, official of United Elec- 

tional committee and chairman of! minded professionals . . | Lao ah amet chk ab eae 

te pi micgions ee seas ag oe than W if Wy fle . |peace in Korea. It will accept Mr. 
| ; slic. ee —tCO,C#*#PFOPHCCY IN Fror. Lovetts wam- G Be Malik’s overture for whatever it j 
po aaa . Shee pati or -r==—==SC™. FC ing at the time of the Washington r ae worth and make the wiiiek t it : 
oF the national commikee an’ sc i?) «= SE rsi‘e-=CF=é_ ':: | Pilgrimage that “our nation is only | eee 


°*ta¥&’r < « Wwe 1en § “ So es an Srtetatatstensseyeineee tenet oe . ° . . e “AT . ° eRe 
orca eae national won ; gf. i |beginning to feel the misfortune| Pp a Negotiations for a military 
Lene [- - = [that comes with war.” | eace cease-fire, as the United Nations 
: | 
i 


Pettis Perry, national secretary | urges, can and should be entered 
+ s . . : i © ; 

of the Negro commission, national | 3 ‘ts :  enterec 
chairman of the farm commission, | ud THE MAIN BUSINESS of the F A ts a Act into at the earliest possible mo- 
| | ee vice ne ‘onter i,|isCcussing. a i is : 

and an alternate member of the! Ja" <3 4|Congress will probably center in| @SC™ pare oa Se See nent. It ringing t6. te seen 2 
National Committee. . ££ © | FF 2 rs panel meetir-gs, one on Our | are ites ec + there is any sincere reciprocity of 
this attitude on the part of the 


‘ By ee 3|Countrys Foreign Policy,”  the' 
Israel Amter, veteran Commu-| Sigg oe ee 4 | * J > SS Icy, 3 
? | Ree: ee: ‘4'other on “The Negro Citizen. and| IN WASHINGTON, Sen. Tom|c., ee: 1 it ) 
) ” oe ~nion and its agents } 
Peace. ‘Connally (D-Tex) said that Malik’s Feld” ee 


nist leader, member of the State) $aay sa 4 
Out of the Congress as a whole | proposal should be given careful 


* | (Continued from Page 3) 


Committee, and at various times: 
the Party’s candidate for governor, er 2g aw < 
mayor, U.S. Senate and Congress. SF go are expected to come significant) .oncideration. “If there is any hope: FIGHT GAS TAX 

Betty Gannett, national educa-, @ a eee Statements of policy and a pro- lof securing peace by negotiation, | LANSING, Mich. (FP). — The 


tional director of the Communist| = go gram of action. It will project nage ’ Be eee : 
an ‘campaigns and organizational | let us have it,” the chairman ot | Michigan CIO is fighting the 1'2c 


Part ,° ates “o‘o st 7 : 

ae suiiler Bittclman, 1¢ 0d ing'- WILLIAM L. PATTERSON forms for work among_ trade|the Senate Foreign Relations Com- cnbican 1 a _ g Bop 

: = * | ene | NT i: ee : egisiature. he 
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the New York State Communist . = mF oe MOVING 

: ‘ | ‘civil rights cases all the .jana universal military training, | port. The New York Times said AND STORAGE 
legislative committee £ over coun ; - : ||] Local and Leng Distance—Expressing 
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However, 
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Re 


does it claim sole proprietorship Deiat atrnee 


Marion Baghrach, secretary | of necessary,” he stressed. over the struggle for peace. On dave your eyes | 
the defense commission ot the} Response to the Bail Fund “has the contrary, the emphasis here examined psy ae | 


Communist Party. sbhvet Hecome ahywhere near the ac on —- and ng with competens cuties 
George Blake. Charney, labor size of the money needed to bail a 3 ot Tt ic 8 organl- UNION SQ | 

secretary of the State Communist) out present victims,” and “cer- se at Wonk ‘Wer TI] co grggh ‘ ORES 

Party. and member of its State tainly far from the sum that will! *~ a. Ce a lt OPTICAL & Ieee Os 


: world conflicts and _ tensions 
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JAPAN RAIL UNION 

VOTES PEACE PLAN 
TOKYO (ALN).—In a smashing 

defeat for rightwingers, the 470,- 


000-strong Ntl. 
ers Union convention went on 
record for the 3-point peace policy 
of the Japanese Socialist party, 


which calls for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality and __opposition 
to offering military bases here to 
foreign nations. The delegates up- 
held the peace plan by a vote of 
292 to 112, rejecting a draft policy 
worked out by rightwinger Ka- 
name Hoshika who called on 
International Confederation of 
International Confederation 
Free Trade Unions. The right- 
wingers were also defeated in the 
elections for union offices. The 
Socialist peace platform has al- 


ready won the support of two 


other big union conventions—the 
Japanese Teachers Union, with 
some 490,000 members, and the 
Federation of Coal Mine Workers 
Union, with: 420, 000 members. 


Railway Work- . 


of | 


picket lines. 
striking for a 10 percent increase, 


Militancy Won 
40Hr.Week at Sea 


AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and 


Gulf Coasts, the three striking 


CIO maritime unions won the 


40-hour week at sea and other significant improvements. 


‘The tieup that held hundréds 
of ships in ports ended -Wednes- 
day when the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, holding out 
for .parity with the West Coast on 
hiring hall and other issues, settled 
on the basis of substantial gains. 


All threé unions —the National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio 
men—gained the main demand, a 


| 40-hour week at sea, but it will go 


into effect Dec. 16. Until then 
they will shift to 44 hours from the 
45 they worked, with. overtime 
rates in effect after. They also won 
a. general 8 percent rise above the 
levels in effect on January, 1950 
and vacations of two and three 
weeks, the latter for seamen work- 
ing a year continuously for the 
same company. 

THE RADIO MEN won certain 
other wage improvements while 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU 
members—further talks are to con- 
tinue on inequities. The NMU 
settled after a. week’s strike. The 
radio men settled soon after. But 
the MEBA held out for extension 
of the scope of the hiring hall to 
cover all but the chief and first as- 
Sistant. The union also demanded 
the West Coast provision of time 
off for all work put in after 5 p.m. 
in port Mondays through Fridav 


or for work done Saturdays and | 
levidence and let Patrolman Sam- 


Sundays. ~— 

The shipowners capitulated and 
the strike ended. 

Not since June 15, 1946, when 
maritime labor united on both’ 
coasts, were gains as significant. In 
1946 the seamen won the 40- 
hour week only in port. The ship- 
owners were expecting to have an 


make the most of the “emergency. 
They refused to budge fromr their 
pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent 
raise and some inconsequential 
vacation improvement. The ab-| 
sence of strike preparations by the 
NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- 
quent “statements inviting govern- 
ment intervention, eres, ge 
shipowners in their 
cheap deal. 


A NEW SPIRIT entered the 


negotiations a day before the con-| 


tract deadline when the NMU’s 
office was flooded with wires from 


“OUTSIDE 333 SEVENTH AVE. ins strikers man their mass 
Members of the Furriers’ Joint Council, 8,000 are 


reduction of floor workers’ hours 


from 40 to 3742. The Associated Fur Manufacturers broke off five- 
month-long negotiations, so the union is- settling with individual 
employers while it strikes Association shops. 


‘Gentlemen, It’s the Fur 
Union You're Dealing With’ 


By John F, Norman 


HIS NAME IS JULIUS, DEITELMAN, he’s a mink operator—which means a high 


wage rate, when he works—and he'll promptly tell you he’s a “right-winger.” 
a little puzzled when the reporter asked him why he was out on strike. 


THE FIELDS KILLING: 


people of Brownsville—thousands 
of them, Negro and _ white— 
|know better. They know they 
strengthened justice, and made 
history to boot, when their mass 
protests last week forced re- open- 
ing of the Brooklyn Grand Jury 
investigation of the murder of 
Henry Fields, Jr. 

Henry Fields, Jr., was 
father of four small children. 
he was a Negro. 


And the man who killed him 


the 
But 


IS a cop. 


Put those two facts together 
and, north or south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, you have the classic 
formula for whitewash. 

So it was more or less a routine 
matter for. the Kings. County 
(Brooklyn) Grand Jury to disre- 
gard the overwhelming weight of 


uel Applebaum get awaw with it. 
After all, Assistant District Attor- 


ney Louis Andreozzi, less than a 
day after Fields was killed, tipped 
his fellow-politicians’ 
the said the Grand Jury hearing 
would bring in a verdict of “justi- 


fiable homicide.” 
easy time of the negotiations and 


It did. 
Yet on June 21, the same day 


ithe Grand. Jury had left Apple- 
baum off scottfree, another assist- 


ant district attorney, William I. 
Siegel, arose in court and _ told 
Judge § Samuel Leibowitz: 

“Your* honor, my _ considered 


hope of 


hundreds of ships urging no com-| 
promise-on the major demand, 40 
: hours, __and stressing “militancy. 


See ec 


judgment, after much thought and 


‘complete familiarity with this mat- 


ter, is that the failure of the Grand 


‘Jury to hand up the indictment) 
constitutes a gross miscarriage of 


justice. 

Siegel applied for a brand.new 
Grand Jury investigation. 
Leibowitz granted his request. 

Put those two facts together and 
you have the results of an entirely 
‘different formula — the people, 


FACTS ARE IN; PEOE 
DON'T WANT A WHITEWASH 


DON’T COME AROUND Brownsville with Supreme 
Court Judge Jackson's ideas that speaking up on court-of- 
justice matters means “impairing the judicial system.” 


PEOPLE 


The 


hand when! 


| ‘union officer said. 


united, undeterred by redbaiting 
and cop intimidation, acting to de- 
mand justice and an end to anti- 
Negro brutality. 

Behind them is the Brownsville 
Citizens Committee of 1,000—by 
now many thousands, of course— 
which has sparked the people's 
movement together with the Na- 
tional Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Civil 
Rights Congress and the American 
Labor Party. 

The new Grand Jury investiga- 
tion opened this week. It has 
heard new witnesses, as well as 
the ones who had already testified. 
Every one charged the 73rd 
Precinct cop, who has a long rec- 
ord of anti-Negro venom, killed 
Henry Fields Jr. deliberately and 
without provocation. 

The facts are in. 

Alone, they prove the guilt of 
the cop. Yet alone, they are no 
guarantee of justice in the courts. 

The people are the only guaran- 
tee of that—in Brownsville, in 
Trenton and all over the land. 

Tell that to Supreme Court 
Judge Jackson. 

And tell it loud! 


ASK SEVERANCE PAY 


SAN DIEGO; Cal. (FP).—Two 


AFL and a CIO union are de- 
manding adequate severance pay 
if the tunnel under San Diego Bay 
now being planned is built and 
puts the ferries out of business. 


MILLION MEMBERS 
PITTSBURGH (FP). 
United Steelworkers has 


— The 
finally 


le ioe million-member rank. The 


audit for the first six months of 
1951 will show the attainment of 
seven figures in membership, a 


Inomic issues. Why else?” The re- 


standstill. But outside, in the gar- 


ular biennia 


He looked 
“Bread and butter, 


of course,’ he answered. “Eco- 
porter demurred, looking for a less 
impersonal reply, and said; “That's 
the way the union would put it in 
an official statement. But what 
would you say yourself?”. 

Then Deitelman exploded. 

“What do you mean, _ the 
union?” he said as his face turned 
red. “What am I but the Union?” 

Multiply that by 8,000 and 
youve got the strike of New 
York’s fur workers, members of the 
Furriers Joint Council that is af- 
filiated to the Fur and Leather 
Workers Unioi (ind.) 

* 

THIS WEEK the furriers walk- 
ed, and in the 650 wholesale shops 
of the Associated Fur Manufac- 
turers production came to a total 


ment district's fur market that 
crams the world’s. largest fur pro- 
cessing center into four city 
blocks, there was no standstill. 
The Furriers were out—and they 
were demonstrating in the mass 


strike action that has made their me 


union a byword for rank and file 
militancy and eonstant improve- 
ment of working conditions 
through a quarter century of 
growth, 

Before the tall befidines that 
house the industry's hundreds of 
small shops, the picket lines grew. 
More than 1,000 furriers were on 
hand at all times to man the lines. 
Women fur workers demonstrated 
in a special action called by the 
Joint Council's Women’s Com- 
mittee. | 

FUR WORKERS in the non- 
Association shops—there are 7,000 
of them, and they’re not on strike 
—came down at lunch hour to}; 
show their solidarity. So did many 
ladies garment workers.. At the 


Fur Union Hall on 26 St. the fur|# | 
workers added a powerful note | 
Fif- |] 


of confidence in their union. 


teen thousand strong, strikers and 


workers in non-struck shops, they |} 


to vote in their reg- 
election of officers. 
Up at strike headquarters in St. 


all turned 


Nicholas Arena, they jammed into 


an overflow mass meeting where 


Ben Gold, Fur and Leather Work-/@ 
international president andj} 


strike |@ 


committee, warned the leaders of | ra 


ers 
chairman of the furriers’ 


the fur manufacturers association: 


“Believe me, gentlemen, this is 

the Furriers’ Union you're dealing 

with—and the longer we have to 

stay out, the more you'll pay!” 
* 


GOLD TOLD THE STORY 
simply, in almost the same words 
this reporter had heard before the 
meeting from rank-and-file shop 
chairmen like Deitelman or Willie 
Davis, a Negro nailer, or Mrs. 
Bessie Nemeroff, a finisher. “We 
didn’t get to be the union we are 
by standing still,” he said, as they 
had said. “We say the purpose 
of a union is to get better pay and 
working conditions, and that is 
what we are going to do.” — 

The furriers rose in a thunder- 
ing ovation to Irving Potash, chair- 
man of the Joint Council and one 
of the 11 Communist national 
committeemen railroaded under 
the Smith thought-control act. 

A nailer shouted as he stood ap- 
plauding Potash: “We fought for 
Mooney and we'll fight for you, 
Potash!” Like Deitelman, he was 
rightwinger.” But he knew, as 
International Secretary Pietro Luc- 
chi put it, that the furrers’ leader 
was being framed because “he has 
never failed the cause of peace 
and labor, he has never failed the 
rank and file of his own union.” 

Potash’s speech was very short. 
He said: “Our strike is a just one. 
We will win.” 


HIDE BIG PROFITS ; 

WASHINGTON (FP). “So 
scandalously high are profits,” says 
Labor the rail union weekly, “that 
dozens of corporations are trying 
to hide them from public view by 
Fo —- device called the stock 
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SECTION 2 


The Heritage of July 4th 


~~“ WASHINGTON 
ry of the best texts I know 


for a July Fourth piece are 
words uttered on Aug. 21, not July 
4, in the year 1858, not 1776. They 
were the words of Lincoln, and 


they were spoken from the stump in 
an Illinois political debate. 

“Henry Clay,” said Lincoln, “once 
_ said of a-class of men who would repress 
all tendencies to liberty and ultimate 
emancipation, that they must, if they 
would do this, go back to the era of 
our Independence and muzzle the can- 
non which thunders its annual joyous re- 


turn; they must blow out the moral 
lights’ around us; they must penetrate 
the human soul, and eradicate hence 
the love of liberty; and then, and not 
until then, could they perpetuate slay- 
ery in this country!” 

If this were an ordinary Fourth of 
July, I suppose we wouldn’t need this 
asp from Lincoln. We could con- 
ine ourselves to celebrating the fact 
that 175 years ago our forefathers drew 
up a great document which, among 
other things, said that all men are 
created equal, that they have an in- 
alienable right to’ life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, that governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that when- 
ever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the duty 
of the people to change it. 


We could also celebrate the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, guaranteeing free 
speech and free press, as an effort on 
the part of the people to see that their 
claim to life, liberty and happiness 
amounted to something more than fine 
words scratched on parchment. 


No Ordinary 
Fourth 


But this isn’t an ordinary Fourth. The 
year 1951, like the year 1858 when 
Lincoln spoke, is a time in which these 
rights are in mortal danger. 


Lincoln's point was that the Slave 
Power, in concert with its agents and 
sympathizers in the North, was seeking 
‘to throttle the liberties of the people 
and spread the hated institution of slav- 
ery throughout the United States. 


To do that, said Lincoln, they must 
“muzzle the cannon.” They must go back 


to july 4, 1776, and destroy the prin-— 


ciples of liberty and freedom which 
were enshrined in the Declaration of 
Independence. | 

_It wouldn’t be sufficient, however, for 
them merely to destroy the documents 
or eradicate the phrases from the statute 
- books. If they were to succeed, Lincoln 
warned, they must burn the love of 
liberty out of men’s hearts and minds, 
They must “blow out the moral lights.” 


We all know that the Slave Power 
failed to “muzzle the cannon” or “blow 
out the moral lights.” But Lincoln could 
not have known then that they would 
fail. Those were. dark days, days in 
which the Congress, the Executive and 
the Supreme Court appeared as an al- 
most invincible power banded together 
to accommodate the slave masters at the 
expense of human liberty. 

Because these, too, are dark days, 
Lincoln’s words are especially appro- 
priate. | | 

First, there is the fact that war—a 
world atomic war—looms very large on 
the horizon. During the writing of this 

iece I have been reading the column- 
ists and listening to the commentators. 
Except for those who have made it their 

“jal function to incite war, and who 
yun about each day seeking new argu- 
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ABRAHAM ISNCOLN 


J. Edgar Hoover and the rest of Wall Street's 
witchhunters may try to bury and destroy the 
books which contain our democratic heritage. 
But they can never tear the spirit of liberty and 


freedom out of the heart of America. 


By ROB F. HALL 
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ments to drive us into that abyss, most 
of the others are frankly hopeless. Like 
Walter Lippmann, for instance, they 
have begun to believe that war is in- 
evitable and that it will be a war of 
total devastation in which no side can 
be a real victor. 


No Time 
For Pessimism 


In their hearts, I think, they realize 
that such a grim prospect could be 
avoided if the U. S. government would > 
accept the postulate that peaceful co- 
existence with the socialist world is nec- 
essary and desirable. But knowing more 
intimately than you or I the motives of 
the men who are running this govern- 
ment, they have no faith that these men 
can be persuaded to accept anything 
less than war to the hilt. 


We do not have to borrow the deep 
and hopeless pessimism of these gentle- 
men to realize the very grave danger of 
war which confronts us on this Fourth 
of July. 

And the danger is compounded and 
multiplied by the actions of Congress, 
the President, and the Supreme Court 
to silence all those who are opposed 
to the policy of inevitable war. 


Facing prison are Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, the great Negro scholar and other 
leaders of the former Peace Information 
Center. 


If mas¢ protest has not stayed the 
hand of the government, the eleven top 
leaders of the Communist Party will be 
in. prison by the time this article ap- 
pears in print. 

And even while this is being written, 
there are ominous reports that the Jus- 
tice Department is readying indictments 
for 50, or 100 or even 2,500 Commu- 
nists and perhaps others who hold the 
“dangerous” thought that peace in our 
time is possible. | 

Ironically, so that members of the 
Subversive Activities Control _ Board 
shall be able to celebrate the Fourth 
and, perhaps, participate in the oratory 
of the occasion, there will be a few 
days of recess in the hearings under the 
McCarran Act aimed at outlawing the 
Communist Party. 


For the McCarran board, of course, 
an order directed against the Commu- 
nist Party is merely an incidental step. 
For when it has issued an order con- 
demning the Communists, it can then 
move directly against other progressive 
organizations which fight for peace— 
organizations, that is, which might not 
be vulnerable to the operations of the 


Smith Act. | . 


It is a truism to say that these actions 


‘by the three arms of the government 


run counter to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. Even 
the judges who upheld the frame-up 
convictions of the Eleven recognized 
they were scuttling the First Amend- 
ment. But by legalistic technicalities, by 
appeals to the “world situation,” they 
sought to nullify and render impotent 
that glorious statement of human liberty 
and freedom. ae 
Thus, we say with Lincoln, if the 
gentlemen of the Supreme Court, the 
President and the Congress, seek to 
repress all tendencies to liberty, they 
must go back to July 4, 1776 and strip 
these glorious documents not only out 


of the books but out of the hearts and 
( 


minds of Americans. 

“They must penetrate the human soul 
and eradicate thence the love of liberty; 
and then, and not until then, could they 
perpetuate slavery in this country.” _ 

And that they can never do. The 
cannon refuses. to be muzzled. 


; 


The New Indictment Sets 


A Pattern for Persecution 


IF THE SMITH ACT seemed vague to many peo- 
ple or if even the Vinson opinion defining it was still 
unclear, the indictment of the second group of victims 
picked by the Department of Justice should dispell all 
doubts of what’s involved. 

Americans have been under the 
impression for many years that per- 
sons can be convicted for only “overt 
acts,’ and not for shat they think, 
gay wi write. ‘The Department of 
Justice now comes up with an in- 
dictment which, under the heading 
“Overt acts,” lists 29 points charged 
to the defendants. They are all de- 
signed to show “acts” in the alleged 
“conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
emment by force. Presumably, if 
the Truman administration has its aan 
way, all a jury will be asked to do is find whether the 
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+ defendants were “guilty” of. the alleged listed “overt 


acts” and, as the Vinson decision stated, it is up to the 
judge to determine whether the alleged “intent” behind 
those acts is in violation of the Smith Act. : 


What are those “overt acts?” We cite a few typical - 


samples: 
“.. on or about Oct. I, 1949, Pettis Perry, a de- 
fendant herein, did leave 85 East 12 St., New York” 
(the building housing the Communist Party's offices). 
“... On or about, Augusta 1, 1948, William Nor- 
man Marron, a defendant herein, did attend and par- 
ticipate in a meeting held at lodge 500, International 


Workers Order Hall. ...” 
“... on or about March, 1951, Albert Francis Lan- 


non, a defendant herein, did issue a directive and cause 
it to be circulated in Political Affairs” (Marxist monthly 
published for many years). : 

“ .. on or about, Sept. 1, 1949, Marion Bachrach, 
a defendant herein, did prepare the contents for and 
did mail approximately 50 envelopes from 85 East 12 


> ae 

So it runs. They attended meetings, wrote articles, 
delivered lectures or reports, taught classes, put press 
releases into the mails, entered or left the building hous- 
ing the Party’s headquarters, but as Justice Black said 
of the indictment of the 11 “they were not even charged 
with saying anything or writing anything designed to 
overthrow the government.” With the Vinson ruling, 
the Department of Justice doesn’t need to prove that 
even words were said or. written. People need only be 
proven or LABELED Communists to establish the “in- 
tent” back of anything they do, say or write. 


The New York World-Telegram is very happy that 


- we now have such a streamlined instrument for thought- 


control trials and gloats editorially “How immeasurably 
easier, shorter and simpler a job this coming mass trial 
of Communists ought to prove for a federal judge and 


a federal prosecutor compared with last years ground- 


breaking task.... 

Paraphrasing the W-T, I hasten to add, how im- 
measurably easier it will be for reaction, especially the 
foes of the unions, to revitalize the old conspiracy laws 
and make a mere “combination to raise wages’ or en- 
trance and departure from a union office, a violation of 
some new redefined, or forgotten law, if the Smith pat- 
tern remains unchallenged. 

The Department of Justice hastened to draw the 
logical conclusion from the Vinson opinion and is now 
proceeding on the Nazi Gestapo pattern that all you 


‘ have to do is get a stool who'll say he saw so-and-so 


at a Communist meeting or heard him speak. It was 
just that way in Germany when in the initial stage the 
pattern was set against Communists and Jewish people. 
Those who stood on the sidelines, and even cheered 
the Nazis on, and felt secure in their anti-Communism . 
or Aryan purity, were not long after that themselves 
the victims. ) 

It was John L. Lewis who in 1935, in his speech 
before the AFL convention calling for industrial union- 
ism and more vigor in organizing the unorganized, 

inted to the case of a German Social Democratic 
eader, head of the metal union, once the largest union 
in the world. That ‘eader was then in a conéentration 
camp. Lewis frankly expressed fear that the same could 
happen to an American labor leader like himself. 

So far, most of our labor leaders in America act as 


though the scrapping of the Smith Law doesn’t affect 


them in the least. It is encouraging, however, that the 
titular head of America’s Socialists, Norman..Thomas, 
although one of the most hard-bitten opponents of the 
Communists, has been able to see the larger issue. He 
issued a statement on behalf of the S.P. denouncing the 
new arrests and warned of the grave threat to non- 
Communists if the Communist Party is outlawed by 
“indirection.” If the mind of so bitter an anti-Communist 
as Norman Thomas is disturbed by~the Gestapo-like 
drive, surely there is much along the same line that is 
going on in the minds of Socialist-influenced and others 
in labor's top leadership. The big question is whether 
those leaders will be big enough to see the real issue 
and not allow their anti-Communism to lead them on 
into the pitfall of American concentration camps. It 
must never be forgotten that the real target of the 
Smith Act is labor as 2 whole, of which the Commu- 
nists are only a small part. | 


Say Those Who Fear Idead 


IGHT DAYS ago the United States 
Supreme Court, in a historic de- 
cision, agreed with this view. The de- 
‘cision upheld the constitutionality | of 
an act of Congress aimed at suppres- 
sion of the Communist Party. The de- 
cision in effect disfranchised that party. 
It specifically stated that the “conspir- 
acy to organize the Communist Party 
and to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the government of the United 
States by force and violence created a 


We print below the conclusion of a speech made on 
Tuesday, June 12 in Richmond, Va., on the 175th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Virginia Declaration of Rights. they are 
Mr. Boyd is the librarian of Princeton University and is chief 
editor of the complete edition of ‘The Jefferson Papers.” 


From a Speech 
By JULIAN P. BOYD 
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‘clear and present danger’ of an at- 
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the First Amendment. “Some nations 
less resilient than the United States,” 
he declared, “might have to take drastic 
steps and jail these men for merely 
speaking their creed. But in America 
miserable merchants of 
unwanted ideas; their wares remain 
unsold. The fact that their ideas are 
abhorrent does not make them power- 


ful.” 

This much was common sense, re- 
flecting a sure understanding of the 
American people, of their ideals and of 
their history. For us, on this occasion, 


tempt to overthrow the government by 
force and violence.” 
Such cénspiracy for such an end is 
hateful and to be reprobated by all. But 
to whom do we as responsible citizens 
attend in this matter of denying equal 
rights under equal laws to all citizens? 
To the lawyer who speaks for his pro- 
fession, to the legislator who passes the 
law, to the jurist. who interprets it and 
the Constitution? 

WE AS CITIZENS possessing ulti- 
mate sovereignty have a higher respon- 
sibility than the jurist or the legislator. 
For they are apparently limited and 
circumscribed by constitutional and: 
‘legal bounds. We must decide the 
issue in. our individual consciemces on 
the high level of wisdom and public 
policy, and use reason and justice, cour- 
‘age and faith, as our guides. 


We shall decide in our several ways. 
Ignorance, passion and hatred will 
cloud our judgment at times. We shall 
be swept along by waves of hysteria and 
blown from our course by erratic storms 


and enthusiasms. But if we have faith 
we can, in calmer moments, perceive 
that histoty offers no hope of reward 
for those who fear ideas. Theirs is the 
losing side. They have no comfort save 
the cold chill of their nightly dread. 
- They warm themselves under no splen- 
did sun of confidence in the people’s 
capdcity for selfgovernment. 


But there are many in our day whom 
we perceive keeping the faith with Jef- 
ferson and Mason and Wythe. Eight 
days ago, Mr. Justice Dougias delivered 
a dissenting opinion that rejected with 
clear common sense the idea that a 
handful of Cemmunists could create 
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oud eat 


it is most fitting that we note the ap- 


eer 4 an, Meher atctb lh 
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peal made by the dissenting jurist to a 
great Virginian. “The First Amend- 
ment,” Mr. Justice Douglas declared, 
“makes confidence in the common 
sense of our people and in their maturity 
of judgment the great postulate of our 
democracy. Its philosophy is that vio- 
lence is rarely, if ever, stopped by 
denying civil liberties. The First Amend- 
ment reflects the philosophy of Jefferson 
‘that it is time enough for the rightful 
purposes of civil government for its 
officers to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order.’” 


I do not need to remind this: audience 
that the words quoted by the dissenting 
jurist are derived from one of the great 
landmarks of Virginia’s history that still 
shines forth from her statute books— 
the Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom. 


The author of this enlightened dissent 
might also have appealed to Jefferson’s 
apostrophe to the Bill of Rights in his 
first inaugural: “Freedom of religion; 
freedom of the press and freedom of 
person, under the protection of the 
habeas corpus—and trial bv juries, im- 
partially selected. These principles 
form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us and guided our steps 


through an age of revolution and re- 
formation. ‘The wisdom of our sages 
and blood of our heroes have been de- 
voted to their attainment: They should 
be the creed of our political faith, the 
text of civic instruction, the touchstone 
by which to try the services of those 
we trust. And should we wander froan 
them in moments of error or of al 


let us hasten to retrace our steps, 


such: a — to the United States as 
to justify the most extensive invasion 
yet made in the rights guaranteed by 
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to regain the road which alone leads to — 
peace, liberty and safety.” 
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_ -The Moscow River Day L 


By JOSEPH CLARK seaman unm aaa mamma 
MOSCOW at ee Bee ae : ae 5 
F YOU get on the Moscow River 
excursion boat at the Kiev Sta- | 
. e,? ; d : eae ree : Stee S: : a ea 
_ tion it's about an hour and twenty be ee _. oe eee 
minutes ride to the last stop at ; 
* Spaissky Bridge. It was a week- 
day when school exams were about over 
and school children, teen-agers’ and 
mothers with little kids made up most 
of the passengers. 


There’s room on the sun deck for 
about 90 passengers and about the same 
number down below on the trim little ) a i 
Diesel oil boats that make the trip all = a. ee ee 
day and evening. Folks use the boat to ee 
get to the Gorky Park of Rest and Cul- 
ture, to the beautiful park at Lenin 
‘Hills, to other points in the city, swim- 
ming places, or just for the ride itself. 

As we sailed by the Lenin Hills we | 3 he te eee : nae Te eee ee eo a 
saw hundreds of people, mostly young EN ee —s—“(‘“‘(“ ;SCO 
folks, enjoying the water and June sun. [_ gf es See es co. RO ace a ee 
Where the snow covered hills had been fe oe 
the site of thousands of skiiers during | 


the winter months, the trees and 

green grass were now picnic grounds, 

playing fields and bathing beaches. 

The river was dotted with row boats, | i poet ae SR aE RCN eRe FE SEE 
‘men and women in kayaks, racing shells, oe ee 

and sailboats. As the boat speeds along 

you pass yacht clubs, swimming beaches 

and recreation grounds run by workers 

sport clubs. 


The buffet in the middle of the river 
boat was doing a thriving business sell- 
ing soda pop, cakes, cookies, candy and 
sandwiches. Others had brought picnic 
lunches with them. 
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Riding the river boat gives you a 
wonderful view of the city’s contours 
much the same as the river ride on the 
boat which takes you around Man- 
hattan does in New York. 


You see the enormous complex of 
skyscraper buildings making up the new 
Moscow University which will be ready 
to admit students at the end of the 
year. Other of the multi-colored build- 
ings are going up near the river embank- 
ment, some further inland can be seen 
from the river. Big handsome apart- 
ment houses line the river. Then there 
are the numerous factories with tall 
smoke stacks pouring out smoke, grain 
elevators, sand works, etc. 


a 


Theres a _ beautiful view of the 
Kremlin from the boat, its Grand Pal- 
ace, the cathedrals, the crenilated walls 
and distinctive towers. You pass other 
churches and = ancient architectural 
monuments on the ride. 
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The park at Lenin Hills ‘extends for 
several miles along the river down to 
Gorky Park. At various points the 
hills are very steep, giving a palisade 
effect, much like the view along the 
Hudson River. We saw young people 
playing at mountaineering, climbing or 
rather clambering up the steep hillsides 
in a’ human chain. Down below thev 
were diving into the water, swimming 
and playing water polo in the water. 


We took the boat to the last stop ond [Rye 

on the way back got off at Gorky Park. a 
... It’s an interesting thing about Mos- ee 
cow's recreational centers—when you re 

at the football stadium you get the 

feeling that the whole town is there, 

and when you're in Sokolniki Park, 

or Ismailov Park you wonder who's left 

elsewhere. Then you .come to Gorky 

Park, which extends for miles along the 

river and youre convinced everyone 

else is here. 


A view of the Kemenny Bridge with the Kremlin in the background 
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There were at least 5,000 school kids 
attending the afternoon concert in the 
Theater on the -Green—where Paul 
Robeson got such enormous ovations 
from the ten thousand who came there 
to hear him sing about three years ago. 
At the same time the ferris wheel, the 
carousels, the other rides, the puzzle 
center, the football fields, the basket- wk ee ae ce — 
ball courts, the tennis courts, the volley- oo ee ey im, 
ball courts, the chess and checkers au- ae —— = ae Se Se 
ditorium were all crowded. : 
And across the river the big swim- oe 
ming pools were filled with laughing, 
swimming, playing people enjoying the 
gummer that has come to Moscow. 
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As We 


Some Remarks on How 
To Be a Success 


By Milton Howard 


I RECENTLY PINCH-HIT as a “commencement 
speaker” before a group of Jefferson School students 
in New York who had been studying Socialism. Since 
the speech was inaccurately described in a L pain release 
(without any direct quotes from what I had said), I am 
taking the liberty of giving the text ie 
of it here. | ° ‘ 


© © 
“YOU STUDENTS are study- | 
ing a very popular—and unpopular Fe 3 
—subject, Marxian Socialism. A 
recent press report states that Gen. 
Wedemeyer ‘discussed Marxism 


with Mao Tse-tung and Chou-en 
Lai’ when he was in China. Gov. 
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- Dewey denounces Marxism for — 


breeding ‘envy and __ jealousy Se 
among the poorer classes of Amer- S Bes 

icans. Miss Sylvia Porter in the ; 
New York Post glories in the fact that ‘the revolution 
of which Marx dreamed has virtually taken place in 
capitalistic, private-enterprise America.’ And, of course, 
we are meeting now after the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled that the effort of Americans to see what Marxism 
can contribute to improving the national welfare con- 
stitutes a criminal conspiracy. Now, if there is anything 
true about Marxism it is that it is not-a criminal con- 
spiracy because it is not and cannot be a conspiracy 
at all. The heart and soul of Marxian philosophy—that 


See lt 


which makes it something new in world thought—is 
that history is not the product of willful minorities, 
private wishes, conspiracies, etc., but rather that it is 
the outcome of the actions of millions of human beings 
moved by desires which grow out of social development 
happening outside their own minds. In fact, if you 
study the history of Marxism you see that Marx waged 
an unending political opposition against those anar- 
chists, followers of Blanqui, etc., who vainl thought 
that all they had to do was to ‘plan a revolution, to 
set a time and a date at their own private will. To 
these people who boasted that ‘force is the motor of 
history,’ Marx, at the very birth of Marxism, replied 
with the magnificent utterance that ‘ideas become force 
only when they take hold of the minds of the masses. 


And this, of course, is a profoundly democratic doc- 


trine, in fact, a much higher democratic doctrine than 
anything produced before in the revolutions led by 
the men who ushered in the — system of private 
— and private ownership of the means of production. 


would-say that one of the greatest scientific thoughts | 


of present-day Marxism is its insistence that war be- 
tween the capitalist and socialist states is not inevitable, 
that the contradictions between them do not have to 
be solved (and could not be solved) by military means. 
The Marxists insist today on the basis of their science 
that the fate of the nation is not at the mercy of so- 
called ‘inevitability’ or even of the pro-war desires of 
the minority .which owns the nation’s wealth. The 
people—as a conscious factor—can determine events 


more now that ever. 
¢ t 


“WHEN THE COURT MAJORITY LEGISLATES 
Marxian socialism as illegal thought, not to be brought 


into contact with people, it is trying to legislate the 
permanence of capitalism. What could be funnier, as 
even one of the judges, Justice Jacksox, who upheld 
the Smith Act, ruefully admitted. It wae Justice Jack- 
son who noted the previous social upheawils in history, 
and who noted that governments never are replaced 
by new governments unless they have ceased to serve 


_ the nation. He was telling the truth in this respect, a 


truth known to Marxian students of Socialism, but also 
known to such leaders of our country as George Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Paine and Abraham Lincoln. Actu- 
ally, the so-called right of revolution was not invented 
by Marxists at all, but is a creation of the men who 
founded our country and other modern capitalist states. 
It is, as every school kid knows, in the Declaration of 


' Independence, a document admired by but not written 


by Marxists. Let me close by urging you to be success- 
ful Americans, measuring success not by how much 
money you have in the bank or the success in escaping 
from work and getting others to work for you, which 
isthe standard immoral measure of success offered by 
the upper classes today. Your success can only be 
measured by how much you contribute to the welfare 
of the greatest number in our country. by how we keep 
our nation’s heritage fresh and growing, by how we 
serve the nation and not by how we serve our so-called 
private interests. Marxian Socialism places the laurels 
on the brows of the men and women of labor. The 
subversives who created America could not create this 
“wneoge.d historically, but the greatest of them would 

ave understood it.” | 


American, Not U.S. Pastime! 


lucrative visit. It was a lucrative visit. 


their favorites. So the Dodgers have a 
tremendous following in Latin America. 
The Cleveland Indians gained favor in 
the other league, and now there are also 
many adherents of the Boston Braves 
Giants and White Sox. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration .to say that the fans of 


A dozen big league stars from Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico and Venezuela prove the point — The 
absence of jimcrow spurred the growth of the 


game. And more young stars are on the way. 


By LESTER RODNEY | 


HE term “America’s National 
Pastime” is loosely considered 
by many to mean the United 
States’ National Pastime. But this 
conception is vigorously opposed 
in such countries as Cuba, Puerto Rico, 


Mexico and Venezuela, where they play 
a lot of baseball, and very good baseball, 


200. 


Twelve stars from these countries 

now playing big league baseball help 
prove the point that baseball is an 
_ American (North, Central and South), 
and not just a United States sport! And 
there are many more developing young 
players in the lands to our south who 
are good enough to play in our high 
minors. 

Right now the runaway candidate for 
rookie of the year honors in the Amer- 
ican League is a young man from Ha- 
vana, Orestes Minoso. The greatest 
young shortstop in the game, Al Carre- 


. squel, one unmistakably headed for all- 


time renown, comes from Caracas, 
Venezuela. Just 10 days ago, Boston 
Red Sox fans were forced to cheer an 
enemy second baseman who shelled thetr 
pitchers for three home runs, a single 
and double in one game to barely miss 
the record for total bases. This youth- 
ful star, Roberto Avila, hails from Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. 

The outstanding minor league star in 
the land, sought hungrily by many big 
league teams, and rated by his manager, 
Rogers Hornsby, as the best prospect in 
20 years, is Jim Rivera of Puerto Rico. 
Youll hear about him next year. 

Cuba — Venezuela — Mexico —: Puerto 
Rico—sent these four great players into 
our organized baseball where they stand 
out way above the average. 

For many years a good, and always 
improving, brand of baseball has been 
played in the Latin American countries. 
One of the characteristics that disting- 


’ wished baseball in these lands from base- 


ball in. our country was the absence of 
the jimcrow discrimination which was 
a blight on our game for so long, and 
still a a strong grip on the majority 
of our teams. 

Denied a chance to make good in the 
land of their fathers and grandfathers, 
talented U. S. Negro stars often turned 
to the leagues in the countries to the 


- south where discrimination on the dia- 
~ mond was unthinkable. Satchell Paige, 
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thé greatest pitcher who ever threw a 
baseball, is better known in Venezuela 
and Colombia than in his own country. 
These great U. S. stars helped spur 
baseball interest, and merging with the 
natural development of the native play- 
ers, also quickened the level of bls, 
nical skill in the leagues of Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Puerto Rico and Venezuela. 


Some of these teams got a little “too 


good” for the prestige of the U. S. big 
leagues! In@he spring of 1937 the New 
York Giants under Bill Terry booked a 
series of spring training exhibition games 
with a Havana team. Terry figured it 
would be a nice easy workout and a 
with the first cracking of the jimcrow 
walls. Jackie Robinson, a United States 
Negro star, became a national hero to 
the fans of Latin America, white and 


all right, as the Cuban fans jampacked 
the stands to see the games, but the 
“easy workout” was sb in sight! 
After losing the series to the Havana 
team, to the thunderous cheers of the 
fans, the Giant bigwigs decided to fore- 
go the Havana gate receipts in the future 
since the results were too embarrassnig 
for the big leagues, and also brought 
into too sharp focus the shameful lily- 
white character of the big leagues. 
Interest in our big leagues broke into 
full bloom in the countries to our south 


colored, as the symbol of real democracy 
challenging the hateful racism not only 
of U. S. baseball but of Wall Street im- 
perialism. 

The papers in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Venezuela and other countries 
now follow the U. S. big leagues with 
big stories, features and box scores. 
If you were in Havana on a Wednesday 
and wanted to know what happened to 
the Dodgers or White Sox on Tuesday, 


you could pick up any paper, let’s say . 


the progressive paper ‘Hoy, turn to the 
sports section and read a story about 

e game and full box score. 

It is only natural that the fans in 
countries where a ballplayer is judged 
by ability and not by the color of 
skin should select those big league teams 
which have broken with jimcrow as 


Caracas, Venezuela, follow the White 
Sox thrilling challenge to the Yanks 
with as much enthusiasm as do the fans 
of Chicago. | 
Here are the 12 big leaguers who 
were born and live in the Latin Amer- 
ican lands: | : 
Alfonso Carresquel of Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, shortstop for the Chicago White 
Sox, in his second year already rated 
right up with Phil Rizzuto and Peewee 
Reese aS a master of his position and 
at the age of 23 clearly the new super- 
star shortstop to be. Many think he 
will be the greatest fielding shortstop 
of all time, and he is a good hitter in 
addition. Al is a 170-pound six footer. 
Orestes Minoso, outfielder and _ third 
baseman for the Chicago White Sox, 
from Hav:na. This 27-year-old star is 
the main spark behind the White Sox’ 
sensational spurt from nowhere. The 
first colored player in Chicago history, 
Orestes is leading the American League 
in batting and runs scored at this writ- 
ing, and is called by veteran manager 
Paul Richards “the best base runner I 
ever saw. 3 
Luis Aloma of Havana, righthanded 
pitcher for the White Sox. Twenty-seven, 
this six foot, 180-pound fast baller won 
7, lost 2 in his debut last year, rates 
exceptionally high in Richards’ book as 
a standout for years to come. 


Conrade Marrero of Santa Clara, 
Cuba, is one of three righthanded Cuban 
pitchers on the Washington Senators. 
Standing just 5-7, Marrero is rated one 
of the toughest curve ballers going. The 
other two are Sandalio Consuegra, 30, 
of Matanza, and Julio Moreno, 30, of 
De Los Banos. 


Guillerma Miranda of  Valesco, 
Cuba, is a 23-year-old shortstop who has 
just graduated from the Senators’ Chat- 
anooga farm and is rated a good future 
though now a substitute. 

Rafael Noble of Central Hatilla, Cuba, 
is a 29-year-old catcher with the New 
York Giants. His slugging and fine back- 
stopping helped Oakland to the Pacific 
Coast League pennant last- season. 

Luis Olmo, 32, of Caguas, Puerto Rico, 
is a veteran National League outfielder 
now with the Boston Braves. 

Luis Marquez, 25-year-old outfielder 
also with the Braves, comes from Aqua- 
dilla, Puerto Rico, is considered by some 
the fastest man in the National League, 
blossomed into: full stardom with Port- 
land of the Pacific Coast League last 
year, where he was the first colored 
player in that city’s history. 

Roberto Avila, 25-year-old second 


baseman for Cleveland, comes from Vera 


Cruz, Mexico. He batted .299 as a sub 
for Joe Gordon last year, and is now a 
rapidly-improving regular. 

Fermin ‘Suerra is a veteran 38-year 
old catcher now with Washington. He 
hails from Havana. Hit .282 with the 

Red Sox last year. Oe 


THE WORKER 


Workers’ Letters from the Shops 
Bas . MEMBERS OF 3 LOCALS SAY ILGWU CAN USE SOME DEMOCRACY 


BROOKLYN 


Dear Editor: 


» Until several weeks ago, the Clover- 
dale Sportwear shop in Brownsville, em- 
ploying about 25 workers on skirts and 
slacks, was unorganized. The exploita- 
‘tion was terrible under open shop con- 
ditions. Earings for most were as low 
as $24 and $25 a week. When the boss 
found that workers got used to a cer- 
tain style and earned a little more, he 
announced a reduction in price piece 
rate on the garment. The few week 
workers in the shops fared no better. 


This went on for a long time until © 


one nice day when the boss announced 
one of his usual reductions on a skirt, 
from 20 cents to 18 cents. The workers 
couldn't stand it any longer and stopped 
work. They went to the Brooklyn office 
of the ILGWU, Local 23, and asked to 
be unionized. There they were informed 
— the “sata — supplies work to 

- Our employer is under contract with 
Local 105 of the ILGWU. 


_ Soon a group of ILGWU representa- 
tives arrived and proposed that the 
workers join the union and that they 
would be ig other jobs, with the 
Cloverdale shop to be picketed by some 
official union pickets. Some of the 
workers could not understand such meth- 

_ ods and insisted that the workers them- 
selves be organized for picketing. 


When the union’s representative real- 
ized that the workers, both Negro and 
white, are united, they agreed to let 
then: do the picketing. After a week of 
picketing, they were inférmed that a 
settlement was being negotiated. But 
the workers were not represented in 
these negotiations. 


When the workers came to the office 
of Local 105 in New York, the manager, 
Martin Cohen, refused to talk to them 

and referred them to a business agent, 
who negotiated the contract. When Mr. 
Starr, the business. agent, delivered a 
talk to the shop workers, he explained 
that it is the job of the union to protect 
the bosses as well as the workers. He 
soon sensed from the sentiment of the 
workers that they are-only interested in 


improving their own meager earnings | 


and establishing union conditions, and 
stop the boss from arbitrarily cutting 
rates. 


_The business agent was then forced 
to announce that piece workers will get 
increases on skirts and slacks while the 
week workers would get the union scale 
based on the 85-hour week with time 
and one-half for overtime. Before, the 
week workers were forced to work all 


kinds of hours. 


The workers are not fully satisfied 

with the results. They are realizing, 

_ however, that solidarity in their ranks 

made the limited gains possible. They 

also realize that they have to be on the 

alert to keep those gains and fight for 
new improvements. 


ILGWU MEMBER 


NEW YORK 


To the Editor: 


I am a worker in a women’s apparel 


“ chain store corporation located in the 


center of the garment district. The union 
representing us and other chain stores 
is Local 99, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union with Louis Dwor- 
kin its manager. Our annual contract 
expired Dec. 21, but negotiations have 
dragged on and on for six months with 


no results. The bosses made~-us the 
generous offer of a raise of $1 a week. 
Finally they raised the offer to $2.50, 
but other questions, including retroac- 
tive pay, were still being disputed. 


The union at last called a meeting to 


put the question before the workers. 


The workers were told that the employ- 
ers offer retroactive pay to April 1, and 
secondly, that our new contract should 
be extended for three years. In a voice 
vote the workers declared unanimously 
against both offers. Dworkin stated we 
would hold out for retroactive pay to 
Jan. E'and a one-year contract. 


However, we were not asked what we 
thought of the $2.50 general wage raise 
then being offered. No vote was taken 
on this very vital question. I and many 
others would have rejected it. 


A final agreement was then reached 
and Dworkin reported to us that the 
$2.50 raise had been agreed upon with 
retroactive pay to Feb. 1. It was at that 
point that the meeting reached a climax. 
People around me looked at each other 
uneasily and began talking in low voices. 
We knew what was coming and were 
preparing for the worst. 

Dworkin, with great emotion, remind- 
ed us of the union’s “relief” drive and 
announced that we would again, as in 
past years, have the privilege of “con- 
tributing’ a $10 union assessment fee 


to be deducted from our retroactive pay. 


for “charities.” (Contributions to causes 
favored by Dubinsky—Ed.) A loud “boo” 
rose from the members. A man stood 
up, and addressing the chairman, asked 
why the union compels members to pay 


the fee when there is such obvious re- 


sentment against it. 


Members were livening up, raised 
their hands to speak and protest. Fin- 
ally a worker moved for a vote on 
whether the members should be forced 
to pay the fee. Dworkin overruled the 
motion on the claim that it was out of 
order. 

A shop chairman then moved for ap- 
proval of the assessment and his motion 
was seconded. Many more voted in 
opposition than for the motion. But 
Dworkin rules the “ayes have it,” the 
motion passed and he promptly ad- 
journed the meeting. 


There were 4,000 present in the meet- 
ing. The above gives only some of the 
highlights. But I want to add that I was 
tremendously moved by the meeting. It 
was with great pleasure that I saw 
that our members are conscious of the 


| NEW YORK 
Editor, Worker: 

It is tragic when a leadership of a 
giant union like the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union has to be crit- 
icized by the members. I would rather 
use my energy in these trying days to- 
wards a militant stand. against my em- 
ployer who is slowly, but surely, suc- 
ceeding in bringing back open shop 
conditions with the aid of the manager 


of rainwear Local 20, ILGWU. 


When a jobber cannot settle on piece 
rates with his contractors, and this is 
frequently the case, he then sends his 
work to open shops or pseudo “union 
shops.” In the meantime, the workers 


are idle for weeks. When a complaint 
is registered at the local, it takes days 
before it is investigated. If, however, a 
boss should call manager Joseph Kess- 
ler to settle some dispute, then he is 
there within the hour and the decision 
is most often in favor of the employer. 

There are also shops where the floor 
help, like cleaners and examiners, are 
non-union. Manager Kessler is aware 
of those conditions but ignores them, 
because he has no active opposition in 
Local 20. Or can it be because he loves 
the bosses? | | 

President Dubinsky helped shed some 
light on this matter recently when he 
invited the industry's employers for a 
free stay at our Unity House. This is 
the policy of the leadership today. Du- 
hiniky seems more interested in the 
welfare of the manufacturers than of 
his own members. Our beloved union 
is only a symbol of what it once was. We 
the members must win it back for our- 
selves. Only then can we expect to bring 


a real improvement in conditions. 
Local 20 Member 


corrupt leadership in the union; and 
that we made an active protest. We 
have lost in this case but our protest 
will not be unheeded. I hope it will en- 
courage the workers in the garment in- 
dustry to organize and fight for democ- 
racy in this great union. ) 

7 A Local 99 Member 


FROM SHOP PAPERS 


Workers Nix Boss; 


Insist on Vacations 


CLEVELAND 


Shop Correspondence Editor: 

Workers in the machine tool industry 
arent anxious to put in extra time for 
the “national emergency.” This is shown 
in the plant where I work. A notice 
was posted asking the employes to take 
their vacation pay instead of a vacation. 
The annual two-week shutdown at the 
plant was cancelled because of the “war 
effort.” Those who absolutely had to 
take time off for a vacation should apply 
to their foreman, the company said. 

A few weeks later it was announced 
that 75 percent of those eligible insisted 
on taking vacations. The company shed 
a few more tears about patriotism and 
buying TV sets with the vacation pay, 
but announced that all vacations would 
be taken at the same time, virtually halt- 
ing production. This proves, that while 


the workers may be-confused, they cer- 
tainly aren’t fooled into thinking this 


war is for their benefit. 
. F.X.M. 


To Our Correspondents: 

Since we began the shop page 
six weeks ago many have written 
us | expressions of warm welcome 
for it. But we frankly admit that 
our correspondents from the shops 
are still not responding as they 
should. The letters are not coming 
in- fast enough. And we particu- 
larly regret that from some indus- 
tries, like textile and coal mining, 
we have not received a line. What 
are your shopmates saying about 
peace, the Smith Act Gestapo 
drive and on the working and liv- 
ing conditions these days? Just 
write as youd talk to a fellow 
worker. We; are not requesting 
anything fancy. 

Shop Correspondence Editor 


HOW GM GOT ITS BILLION LAST YEAR 


Below is a reprint from the Spot- 
light, lively shop paper of Communist 
auto workers in Los Angeles: 

The GM workers are finding out what 
makes a billion dollars a year profit the 
hard way. cage” the company laid 
off 500 workers. This was supposed to 
be because of the governments request 
to cut production 20 percent to save 
materials for war production. Line speed 
dropped from 58 to 46 cars per hour. 

GM being what it is, was not content 
to get a billion bucks from 400,000 em- 


EXPLAINS WHY OVERTIME WORK IS NO ‘GRAVY. TRAIN’ 


NEW YORK 
To Worker Shop Editor: 
Something that we should talk about 


more in our shops is anti-overtime. For — 


“many reasons our explanations for a con- 
sistent opposition to overtime raises 
basic. questions.’ Likewise in my experi- 
ence 1 have found such discussions 
arouse a very great interest in my fellow 
workers and hit straight home. 
In one shop where I worked, I re- 
fused to work a single hour of overtime. 
_ Every man in the shop came over to 
me at one time or another and asked 
me why the anti-overtime. I told them 
that the so-called time and one-half was 
the bosses’ new way of murdering the 
eight-hour day that we had fought so 
_ hard to win and which every worker 
- recognizes as the cornerstone of labor's 


‘The bosses know that they can’t start 
off by any appeal to ‘patriotism’ to get 
us to go back to 48 or 60 hours as a gift 
to the boss. We have enough militancy 
to resist such a brazen move as that. But 
the bosses need more production out of 
_ys‘without increasing our wages so that 
can carry on their profit war against 
hother. . 


JULY 1, 1951 


So what they do is offer us all sorts 
of wonderful overtime wages. We take 
the overtime and the government takes 
the bulk of overtime in taxes and re- 
turns it to the boss in the form of war 


' contracts. As they get us into the over- 


time habit, the bosses’ government takes 
back more and more until we actually 
will be working 60 hours for 40 hours’ 
pay—and -worse! (In Nazi Germany they 
worked 77!) 


When I told all this to the fellows 
they were very much affected and agreed 
a § understood completely. In every 
day and stage of capitalism there are 
certain economic focal points around 
which to educate each other and bring 
forth anti-capitalist sentiment. Because 
it lays bare the mechanics of capitalist 
oppression and through them the basic 
strivings and contradictions of capital- 
ism, I believe anti-overtime discussions 
are one of the educational focal points 
today. ) 

Furthermore, they smack squarely at 
the “cake and-eat-it” attitude held by 
many workers today in basic industry, 


especially. In this attitude, the workers 
recognize that we are generally getting 


a raw deal, that the country is heading 
for a raw kind of boss-control. But the 
workers hope and act on the belief that 
if they keep their noses clean and keep 
reasonably quiet over the raw deal, then 
there will be a small piece of pie for 
them, too. And they see working over- 
time as the method for getting that small 
piece of pie—in the form of new homes, 
new model automobiles, TV sets, and 
sO on. 

At the same time, workers have under- 


current feelings about this overtime stuff. 
And so they join in anti-overtime discus- 
sions with a great deal of interest. And 
the discussions become a sharp pin with 
which to bust the illusions they hold in 
the economic benefits of capitalism. 
Also we should remember that basic 
industry is the place where most of the 


overtime is taking place. This is because 
the wealthiest corporations are in basic 
industry. These corporations are also 
the biggest drum-beaters for war. And 
the most advanced workers are in basic 
industry. 

A Machinist . 

United Mine Workers Dist. 50 


They want the 


ployes like last year. 


billion bucks from 800,000 workers. So 


now the same men putting out 46 cars 
per hour are building 51% cars. 


Historically, this corporation will not 
stop at any set figure. The more they 
get the more they want. One particular 
job time study conducted by the corpora- 
tion showed. a man putting in 69 minutes 
of work for every hour. Sounds impos- 
sible, but anyone in the plant knows that 
it is possible. The company's answer to 
his grievance was “Not working beyond 
the capacity of a normal operator.” It’s 
their stock—and only—answer to work 
standard grievances. 


Recently a couple of foremen have 
been knocked down because the: workers 
did not intend to be pushed around by 
arrogant bosses. There is a high rate 
of turnover in this plant. In spite of 
bargaining in good faith, job conditions 
have continued to worsen. Grievances 
are piling up. 

The workers have shown their feel- 
ings about the shop conditions. They 
have filed grievances, voted over 4 to 1 
for a strike, elected officers who give 
voice to their needs and voted to fight 
for a negotiated line speed. While the 
leadership has shown some hesitancy to 
lead in grappling with the problems, the 
workers have forced the steps. A settle- 
ment wherein grievances would be 
traded off would not give answer to the 
problems of the workers, but merely 
give the boss a chance to break down 


the union. Speedup, seniority rights and 
relief—the men are ready to move on a 
real program answering these problems; 
to move strongly and together against 


a corporation whose only faith is the 


clinking of the cash register. 


ae 
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THE HIGHER ETHICS 
AFTER BEING ELECTED Board Chairman of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Louis 
N. Brockway made a speech in which he called upon 
the advertising industry to “take the lead in promoting 
new standards of ethics.” 

After reading this item in the business section of 
the Times, Arch Farch turned to his. wife, Edna,. and 
said, “An admirable idea. Who is in a better posi- 
tion than the advertising agencies to teach the people 
a new standard of ethics?” 

“No one,” answered Edna. “But Mr. Brockway is 
a little late., The agencies have been teaching a new 
standard of ethics for a long time, a standard never 
before seen.” : 

“Give me a for-instance,” said Arch. 

“Any pa or magazine is full of for-instances.” 
Edna flipped, open a paper. “Here’s a movie ad,” she 
said, “for a mrovie called Manon, The ad says, A 
qasterpiece. . . . This is RAW STUFF. Then it 
quotes Winchell’s description of the actress Cecil 
Aubry, ‘the nudiful Gallic charmer . .. ogle and 
drool. . . . Now I ask you, Arch, isn’t this a new 
standard for ssaseaalt In what other period of 
history was a masterpiece described as something raw 
which makes you ogle and drool?” 


“T am not well enough acquainted with world his- . 


tory to answer that question,” said Arch. 


Says... 


" “Or here.” continued Edna, “is « little folder adver- 
tising a drug ealled DEXAMYL. It says the drug 
relieves inner tension in people showing symptoms of 
‘discouragement, apathy and pessimism; teartuiness and 
depression; anxiety, nervous fears and phobias; irrita- 
bility, excitability and agitation; difficulty in thinking 
and communicating thoughts to others; diminution of 
capacity for work; sensations of weakness and exhaus- 
tion (especially in early morning); undue preoccupation 
with vague somatic cor plaints (which have no organic 
basis).’ Isn’t this 2 new standard in the ethics of medi- 
cine? Do you notice how the manufacturer refrains 
from claiming that DEXAMYL can fry eggs without 
pan grease?” | | 

“Can it?” asked Arch. 

“I seriously doubt it. But all this proves that Mr. 
Brockway is unaware of the great leadership advertising 
has already taken in teaching ethics to the people. 
Here, for instance”—Edna flipped a page—‘is a little 
merchandise ad which reads: ‘I!’VEST in a happy 
future for your children by building their character 


with SPANKO, streamlined version of the hairbrush— 
minus the bristles.” Think how much easier it would 
be to pound ethics into our children with SPANKO!” 

“This is real leadership!” cried Arch with great 
enthusiasm. 


“Indeed it is,” agreed Edna. “But let us go on. 


Here, for instance, in this magazine, is a full-page ad 
for VOODOO, a perfume made by a firm called Dana. 
Do you know why Dana made this perfume, Arch?” 
“So they could make money?” suggested Arch. 
“Not at all,” said Edna. “Dana made this 


because ‘Dana believed that perfume. could be more 


than-an intriguing accessory . . . somewhere, there 
must be a hidden essence which could spring the 
panels to unexplored realms of soul-sweeping excite- 
ment. A perfume to conjecture visions of what might 
be—in mysterious shadows ahead. ... Voodoo is that 
vision. Here at last, a perfumed lure to imagination, 


_a delirious promise of pleasure formerly unexplored. 


For Voodoo is never unobtrusive ... its fervent 
essence stirs, challenges, activates the emotions. Vol- 
canic Voodoo awakens the awareness of all those about 


‘you... and, like a vision of the far beyond, leaves 


them never quite the same... . 
“Gee whiz!” muttered Arch, wiping the sweat from 
his forehead. “A perfume that springs your panels!” 
“There you are,” said Edna. “Just more proof that 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies has 


already taken the lead in giving the people completely 


new ethical standards.” 
“Are they new?” asked Arch doubtfully. 
“Certainly. They’ve reached a new low. 
what makes them new.” 


That's 


Stamps of Peace and Brotherhood 


HEN I was about six years 
old, my. grandfather gave me 
a stamp collection which he start- 
ed when he was six, shortly after 


. the first postage’ stamps were. is- 
‘ sued around the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Naturally, having such a good 
start, I kept it up, but always more or 
less as an interesting hobby rather than 
something really worthwhile. 

All that has changed in the last 
couple of years. For nearly 100 years 
-most stamps were. nothing more than 
portraits of kings, tsars, emperors angl 
assorted other rulers. After the farst 
World War that began to change, and 
stamp collectors started to find various 
events or landmarks commemorated. 
Even to this day, though, I dont be- 
lieve Great Britain has ever issued a 
stamp showing anything but the face of 
the current king and queen or the royal 
_ crest. 1s 
Since the end of the second World 
War, stamp collecting has become, to 
me at least, more than just a hobby. It 
now is an exciting experience because, 
through stamps, more and more na- 
tions of the world are talking the lan- 
guage of peace, of socialism, of free- 
dom, of solidarity between workers ol 


all lands. | 
The Peace 


Stamps 


garla. 


Not long ago, for example, I-received 
a letter from Czechoslovakia. The 
mailman brought it to the door ‘be- 
cause he wanted to see what kind of 
person I was to get a letter with a pic- 
ture of a wonderful young Chinese 
woman leading a parade of people 
carrying signs that read: PEACE, MIR, 
_ PAX and other peace slogans. He 
looked at the stamp, saw the sign in 
English, looked at me, and gave it to 
me without a word but with the dis- 
tinct impression on his face that “it’s a 
good idea.” This particular stamp was 
issued or the occasion of International 
Womens Day this year to honor the 
womens leadership in the fight for 
peace. 

The Stockholm Peace Appeal saw a 
great number of stamps issued in its 
honor, many of them showing people 
in the act of signing the appeal. Among 
the first stamps issued by the People’s 
Republic of China was a series depict- 
ing Picassos Dove of Peace. ) 

The Soviet Union's May Day stamp 
in 1949 showed a worker with a huge 
banner reading “Za Mir” which was 
repeated in the background in various 
other languages, the first being “for 
peace. The worker held his banner 


aloft with one hand while the other 


hand was stretched out over the globe 
to prevent a warmonger, hiding in the 
corner of he stamp with an incendiary 


‘Texas. 
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government. 


torch, from setting the world ablaze. 
Hungary issued a series of Stockholm 
Appeal stamps, one of which showed 
a woman carrying the dove of peace 
aloft at the head of a mighty procession 
of the people of the world. The Dove 
of Peace was a symbol used also in 
stamps issued by Germany and Bul- 


Confederacy and 


Jimcrow States 


Postage stamps are a widely used cul- 
tural and political weapon. They mirror 
the direction of the government which 
issues them. 
with many new stamps printed every 
year, but issued but two stamps in honor 
of Negro figures: Booker T. Washington 
ba and George Washington Carver. Never 
a stamp honoring Frederick Douglass or 
Harriet Tubman or Sojourner Truth, or 
even John Brown or Tom Paine. The 
country is flooded with stamps honoring 
such jimcrow states as Mississippi and 
A few weeks ago a stamp was 
released in honor of the veterans of the 


Confederate Army which fought for 
slavéry in the civil war. One recent issue 
perpetuated the filthy myth of Indian 
“savagery with a stamp honoring “the 


STAMPS OF PEACE AND BROTHERHOOD — Top row 
shows stamps from (left to right): East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and East Germany; (bottom, 


Postage stamps often mirror the policies of a 
The post office has just issued a 
stamp honoring the Confederate Army which 
fought to preserve slavery. But in the lands of 
socialism and of people’s democracy the stamps 


honor peace and constructive, cooperative labor. 


- 


By MICHAEL VARY 


homa.” 


public. 


Thus the United States, 


hers, 


Mark Accords 
Between Peoples 


public. 


owe German-Polish 


its vigil. 
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But in ever-growing sections of the 
world, people today paste stamps on 
their letters which truly represent their 
own traditions and hopes for the future. 
These stamps illustrate the unbreakable 
bond between. the Soviet Union, China, 
the People’s Democracies of eastern Eu- 
rope and the German Democrtaic Re- 


The USSR recently issued a stamp, a 
beautiful stamp in many colors, showing 
all the flags of the nations building so- 
cialism, with the people of those na- 
tions marching under their waving ban- 


A political event of the greatest im- 
portance was commemorated in a .recent 
stamp by the German Democratic Re- 
The settlement of the Oder- 
_ Neisse line, longa bone of contention in 
relations, ‘was 

onored in a stamp picturing President 
Bierut of Poland and President Pieck of 
Germany shaking hands over the Oder- 
Neisse line while a dove of peace keeps 


When Romania’s parliament met fo: 
the first time after liberation, on May 
20, 1945, a group of four stamps was 
issued in salute to the bond between 
Romania and the Soviet Union. One 
stamp showed their two banners flying 
side by side. Another showed two 
books inscribed with the hammer and 
sickle and the Romanian emblem. The 
third showed Alexander Nevsky, a hero 
in Russian history, and Tudor Vladimi- 
rescu, a hero in Romanian history. The 
fourth stamp showed a curtain being 
opened to reveal Moscow’s Red Square 
in the background as a symbol of the 
inspiration given to the world socialist 
movements by the USSR. 


five civilized Indian tribes of Okla- 


Stamps of 
Brotherhood 


Czechoslovakia issued a stamp show- 
ing a Czech and a Soviet worker shak- 
ing hands in solidarity. Bulgaria saluted 
the world-wide hope for peace with a 
stamp showing three young people: 


white, Asian and African, looking cour- 
ageously into the future under a banner 
bearing the likeness of Stalin as a 
symbol of the socialist future of the 
world. And Poland paid tribute to the 
importance of the revolutionary press 
with a stamp commemorating a confer- 
ence between Glos Ludu, the Polish 
Communist newspaer, and Rude Pravo, 
the Communist newspaper of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Well, when you get a stamp colléc- 
tor talking about stamps it’s hard to 
stop him. But I’m already over my word 
limit. Postage stamps today are not 
merely little scraps of paper to expedite 
mail. In the hands of the warmakers 
they are used to distort history. In the 
hands of the peace forces they are used 
to make history. The infinite care in 
the selection of subject matter, the close 
attention to effective design and art and 
color make these little scraps of paper 
which travel around the world colorfil 
posters i the struggle of peace vs. war. 


right): Seviet Union, Bulgaria, Soviet Union, People’s Chin 
, and. Czechoslovakia George Dimitrov said: “The Bulgarian 
left to postage stamp must be the visiting card of our People’s Republic. 


THE WORKER 


creative work. There you will find my 
real self, my real essence.” - 

Today, millions of readers of this 
essay can say with greater conviction 
than ever before that Peretz fears were 
groundless and that only his hope was 
justified. 


LAST MONTH on April 19, the 
Jews of the world commemorated the 
eighth anniversary of the Battle of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. On that day when 

the Jews of Warsaw rose against their 
fascist oppressors, they justified the 
teachings of Itskhok Leibush Peretz. 
They became aware of their slumber- 
ing strength and fought back, and al- 
though the “walls of Jericho” crushed 
them, too, that, Peretz would feel, was 
preferable to living on one’s knees. 

Peretz would have been proud as 
the descendants of Bontsche Shweig, 


6 kim YEAR will mark the cele- 

~ bration a the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of 
Yitzhok Leibush Peretz, one of the 
classic Yiddish writers. A man of 
striking and dynamic personality; a 
prodigious writer and profound thinker, 
Peretz strongly influenced the: develop- 
ment of Jewish literature and Jewish 
culture as a whole. 

Peretz was born on May 25, 1851, in 
Zamosch, Poland. He was given a tra- 
ditional Jewish religious education, but 
studied Russian, Polish and German as 
well. In addition to the Talmud and 
medieval Jewish philosophy, he studied 


Western European literature and mod- 
em philosophy. 
_ 
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IT IS IMPORTANT to keep in mind 


the background of the world in which 
Peretz lived. For the 6,000,000 Jewish of the Nemirover Rabbi, the descend- 


people of tsarist Russia and Poland it ‘ : : t, hs FPL HL ants of the tailors and butchers, the 
was a world of horrible poverty and Medi ett an wiht ti aie porters and seamstresses—all the figures 
cultural backwardness; a world of of- + | y/A J depicted in his stories—proved that 
ficial persecution of Jews, who were o i yale Fd Y AMIR if when it was a question of fighting for 
crowded into what was known as the | — ones freedom they could rise to an 
Pale of Settlement, a region outside of r. £, FRRertzZ extraordinary heroism, and when it be- 


eae Peretz--Giant _ 
Of Literature 


stirrings of an awakening Jewish work- 
Born 100 years ago, Itskhok Leibush Peretz was 


Came necessary they were ready to die. 
° ° ss 


AS A GENERAL summary one might 
say Peretz considered the improvement 
of the lot of the Jewish people his 
most important task. His genius was 
in its prime at the time of the out- 
break of the first world war.. He was 
profoundly shaken by the horrors of 
the war and the persecution of the 
Jews. Exhausted -by his efforts to help 
the children of Tewish refugees, he died 
while working at his desk on April 8, 
1915, a victim of a heart attack. His 
funeral was turned into a demonstra- 
tion when more than 100,000 people 
came -to pay tribute to their writer. 

Today the personality of Itskhok 
Leibush Peretz stands out as a sym- 
bol not only of the Golden Period of 
Yiddish literature, but also as a banner 
for all of progressive people. 


ing class—such was the overall picture 
of the world in which Itskhok Leibush 
Peretz lived. Ee 
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PERETZ began hs literary career in 
the Hebrew language. Soon, however, 
he came forward as a champion of 
Yiddish—the living Jewish language, 
the language of the people. 

“Monish,” his first long ballad in Yid- 
dish, attracted attention immediately, 
for it was something entirely new, both 
in form and content. 

The novelty in Peretz’ contribution 
was primarily his rejection of the minor 
key as a basis for Yiddish writing, 
which was practically an unwritten law 
among the poets of his day. - 

In his early poetic work, whether 

translations from the Russian or Peretz’ 
own variations of the prophets, he seems 
to return time and again to the ques- 


one of the greatest of Yiddish writers. His poems 
and — most of all — his folk tales are monu- 


mental contributions to Jewish culture and to 


their struggle for freedom. 


By SHMUEL FIELD 


tion: have the Jewish people retained 
enough strength to fight back, to create 


a new life? 
2 cz 5] 


THIS CALL to fight back is beauti- 
fully expressed in a_ longer poem, 
“Joche-bed,” in which he goes back to 
the past in order to point up the similar- 
ity of the Jewish plight of his own day. 
In this poem he has the mother of 
Moses, who has become the nurse of 
the future leader of the Jews at the 
court of the Egyptian princess, sing a 
lullaby to her son in which she asks: 


“I am nursing you with my blood, 
my child. | 

I am nursing you night and day. 

Am I nursing a freeman? 

Or am I nursing a slave?” 


Later in this poem Peretz elaborates 
on what he means by the term “free- 
man.” To him it means a man who 
will earn his freedom in struggle. 

It was the first time Jewish poetry 
of that day called upon the people to 

fight back. | 

4 ° ° 

PERHAPS (his greatest contribution 
to songs of freedom is his little known 
poem “He and She.” It deals with a 
poet living in Toledo, Spain, during the 
Spanish Inquisition. The rhythm of the 
poem reminds one of Heinrich Heine's 
“Donna Clara.” Peretz prefaces the 
poem with a quotation from Heine: “It's 
an old. old story which remains forever 


5B 
new. | 


Yes, for the Jewish people it is an 


old old story. ... 


In “He and She” Peretz at first has 


the poet singing of love and life, of the 
beauties of springtime in Toledo. Then 
the poet becomes aware of what really 
goes on in this lovely old Spanish 
town. He sees the inquisition at work, 
he sees the Jews being tortured, he sees 
the burning at the stake. And whereas 
Peretz earlier poems were phrased so 
as to give a hidden meaning, in this 
poem -he speaks out openly. There is 
but one meaning—Resist! 
Qo o 

JT IS AS a teller of stories, as a 
writer of folk tales, that Peretz is best 
known. Many of these stories were im- 
bued with a strong revolutionary spirit, 
and contributed a great deal to arouse 

e Jewish community of tsarist Poland. 
* His allegorical tale “The Pious Cat,” 
‘a caustic satire directed not only against 
the tsarist government but also against 


read by Jewish workers. His poem, 
“The Three Seamstresses’ and excerpts 
from his longer poem, “Sewing ‘a 
Strangers Wedding Gown,” became 
popular workers songs. 3 

The “hero” of his tales, stories, leg- 
ends, is the common man—the porter, 
the seamstress, the poor father who 
tries to lull his child’s hunger with a new 
melody, the pauper who hasn't the 
means to celebrate the Passover holiday. 
Peretz “hero” is the people. - 


Downtrodden and_ backward, the 
common people are unable to realize 
clearly—but they feel instinctively—that 
the wealth of the few has been created 
by the toil of the millions. Bending 
under the yoke of their hard life, these 
plain people, despite their humility, har- 
bor in their souls a feeling of protest 
not only against the mighty of the 
world, but also against their good and 
merciful God, who fails them at every 
tum. They go so far as to declare 
“strikes against the “Almighty in 
Heaven” (“Berl the Tailor’), and openly 
express dissatisfaction with their mis- 
erable existence (“Not Condemned’). 

° ° & 


PERETZ broke the barriers between 
East and West, between Jew and Gen- 
tile. To his Jewish readers he brought 
ideas of the best of the European 
writers. To his non-Jewish readers, in 


translation, Peretz brought to life the> 


Polish Jewry of his day. For example: 

Toward the end of the 19th century 
there was much talk and writing about 
equality and the rights of women. In 
a story written in 1891 called “Domes- 
tic Happiness,” Peretz has Haim, the 
porter, demand that his wife Hana 
should sit by his side in Paradise, and 
not be his footstool, as prescribed by 
Jewish orthodox custom. “The Almighty 
will just have to consent,” Haim tells 
his wife. 

Here, in a few pages, Peretz gives a 
democratic content on the subject of 
women’s equality in a purely Jewish 
form. 

Peretz wrote many stories about the 
hard lot of the Jewish women, and 
their slavish position in the patriarchal 
family. He showed the feeling of human 
dignity awaken in the , downtrodden 
Jewish women rising in protest against 
“God’s” laws on earth. The stories “A 
Roll of Letters,” “A Woman’s Anger,” 
“Married” and several others deal with 


Often Peretz’ bitter realism was 
directed against the Jewish people for 
their passivity. 

His famous story “Bontsche Scheig” 
is characteristic of this. Bontsche, hav- 
ing suffered without complaint all his 
life, dies and -goes to Heaven. When 
he is asked what he would like as his 
heavenly reward, Bontsche can _ think 
of nothing more to ask for than for 
a hot roll and fresh butter every morn- 
ing for breakfast. 


This story was very popular with 
the Jewish workers. They understood 
what Peretz meant to tell them when 
he, with an eye to the censor, had the 
Presiding Officer of the Heavenly Court 
Say: 


“Down there on earth they had no 
understanding for such_ behavior 
(Bontsche’s_ silence). Perhaps you, 
yourself, did not know that you could 
raise your voice, and that the walls 
of Jericho would come down with 
your cry. You: were unaware of your 


own strength!” 
& ® * 


IN THE YEARS of reaction follow- 
ing the defeat of the Russian revolution 
of 1905, Peretz’ journalistic work showed 
pessimism, depression. In one of his 
essays, “Fear and Hope,” written in 


1910, Peretz places all his hopes in 


the victory of ‘ther working class, but 
he simultaneously expresses fear that 
after that. victory the working class 
might be vengeful, might be unable 
properly to use its power, might be- 


‘come a hindrance to the development 


of the individual personality. In _ his 

essay Peretz carefully sees to it that 

neither the expression of hope nor the 

expression of fear outweighs the other. 
° 9 o 


TO THIS DAY this essay is used by 
reactionaries to “prove” Peretz was 
afraid of the workers. Yet Peretz him- 
self, in reply to questions of workers 
who asked him to explain the cause of 
his vacillation, said: 


“These are transient moods, the re- 
sult of an epidemic, the effect of the 
whining heard on every side;. they are 
the ugly child of intellectual nervous- 
ness. Our kind are not strangers to 
such weakness. But you, my friends, 
mustn’t pay any attention to this. It 
will pass, as plagues do. Don't judge 
me by my chance articles written on 
the spur of the moment, but by my 
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ON iok URIGIN OF SPE- 
CIES. By Charles Darwin. 
Philosophical Library. New 
York. $3.75. 


ALL PREVIOUS editions of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, since 
the very first, in 1859, have been 
either amended by the author, 
or partially expurgated. The 
present edition is described as 
the first reprinting of the orig- 
inal work exactly as it was pub- 
lished (the only alteration being 
in the punctuation). It has been 
issued in an attractive, pocket- 
sized volume, whose only draw- 
back ts an easily-ignored preface 
by a British savant who explains 
that Darwinism has become “a 
part of religion” in the Soviet 
Union. This nonsense is an in- 
congrwous prelude to Darwin's 
epochal work and only shows 
how stupid the most learned of 
men Become when they impose 
their an#-Seyiet bias on _ their 
science. 


capitalist society as a whole, was widely this subject. 
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Soviet Mothers 
Talk Over. 
Their Problems 


[ 


By AMY SCHECHTER 


A CONFERENCE of young 
Russian mothers organized by 
the Yaroslav] Komsomol (Com- 
munist Youth League) Regional 
Committee spoke out sharply 
tha’ “Some of the Komsomol 
organizations have not yet 
leartied to place a proper value 
on the individual, to care for 
the young mother and treat her 
with consideration.” The Yaro- 
slavl Conference included wo- 
men from the large textile fac- 
tory Krasnaya Peekop, where a 
majority of the workers are wo- 
men and that has a Komsomol 
organization of over 2,000; from 
the Yaroslav] Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the auto flant, a shoe 
factory, a tire factory and many 
others. 

N. Lavrova wrote of the con- 
ference in the youth daily news- 
paper Komsomolskaya Pravda: 
“The work of raising*children is 
not easy, especially for: the young 
and inexperienced mother. A 
cordial relationship with the 
comrades among whom she lives 
and works means a great deal to 
her, and it is very important for 
her to remain a part of communal 
life and also not to bury away 
her desire to know more but to 
keep on with her studies. These 
and many other questions the 
Komsomol-mothers discussed at 
this unusual conference, at 
which the talking was done by 
the youthful mothers them- 
selves.” 

Young Nina Ribina who be- 
longed’ to the Komsomol group 
at the Yaroslav] Railroad Admin- 
istration was one of those speak- 
ers: “I can’t forget the first two 
months after my little boy was 
born. Just think, not a single 
one of them bothered to come 
and see if I had a daughter or a 
son. I thought our’ Komsomol 


group considers me useless now. . 


It was an insult for them to 
think about me this way.” 

~ Another young mother, Luisya 
Konienko, a former member of 
the Sverokhod Shoe _ Factory 
group, told the conference: “The 
way they see it is if a Kom- 
somol becomes a mother she's 
lost to them. The comrades 
don’t want to understand that 
it’s not us mothers who have 
cut ourselves off from the life 
of the collective, but the col- 
lective, the Kemsomol commit- 


_tee that has turned away from 


—6mus 


In the report of the Yaroslav] 
Conference, and also in numer- 


- ous communications to the Kom- 


somolskaya Pravda and other 
journals, the Soviet concept of 
the mothér emerges equally dis- 
tant from the perverted and 


foolish “Mom” ideas, and from . 


the “Kinde-kuche” formula. 
Says ‘the Yarolslav]l report: 
“The months pass swifthy and 
the young mother without no- 
ticing what is happening -gets 
out of the habit of collective 
living; everyday problems begin 
to blot ‘out everything else. The 
infant is now a child and now 


he not only needs someone to 


feed him and sew for him but 
someone who can tell him won- 
derful tales acquaint him with 
the world around him, educate 
him. And obviously the mother 
who can -do this most success- 
fully is the one who has not 


limited herself to household af-— 


fairs but who participates ac- 
tively in communal life, reads, 


studies, goes to the theater and 


the cinéma. Such a mother has 
a great deal to give her child, 
and will know how to train him 
as a real builder of Commu- 
nism. ae 

Says the Komsomolskaya 


cK. 


Pravda: “In this country of ours 
all the conditions have been cre- 


ated that make it possible for 


the mother, busy with raising a 
family, to work, grow along 
creative lines, live an interesting 
life. To serve her there are doc- 
tors consultations, nurseries, 
etc. She may go to adult eve- 
ning school, study at technical 
institutes, visit theaters and 
clubs. But in many cases she 
forgets these possibilities and 
through her inexperience is led 
astray by false ideas, beginning 
to regard her household duties 
in the same way our babush- 
kays, grandmothers, once re- 
garded them: You get married 
and then your whole destiny 
from there on is children and 
kitchen. It is the task of the 
Komsomol organization to hel 

the young mother here, too, nid. 
ing her to free herself of the 
harmful ideas long ago rejected 
by our whole way of life.” 


A number of letters, from 
both young men and women, 
lay special emphasis on the 
great responsibility of Komso- 
mol groups. An editorial com- 
ment on some of these letters 


- points out: “In our country our 


young women occupy a most 
honored place in the ranks of 
Soviet workers; one of our most 
important victories is women’s 
active participation in the com- 


' munal life of the country. 


“For: the sake of the future 
of her children,” continues the 
editorial; “It is altogether neces- 
sary for the mother to maintain 
broad social interests. And here 
the husband must do his share. 
Sometimes it happens that 


' where the husband is an active 


Komsomol, the wife leaves the 
organization. Some people may 
say that is their personal busi- 
ness. But that is not true; and 
the Komsomol organization will 
be correct to condemn such a 
member, and make it clear to 
him that his indifference in this 
matter is an anti-social phe- 
nomenon.” 


The editorial charges that the 
Communist Youth organization 
is responsible for helping to 
solve the problems arising when 
their members were also young 
mothers. 


“Surely it is possible to or- 
ganize things so that they are 
able to attend meetings? And 
to take the trouble to see they 
pay their dues on time, and to 
entrust Komsomol instructors 
with the task of aiding them to 
carry on independent study 
while they are unable to attend 
study circles. Raising children 
is a task of first importance in 
our land: we should show the 
greatest consideration to the 
young women who are doing 
this, help them in every possible 
way. 


“Tens of thousands of young 
women combine their family 
duties with fruitful work or 
study or commercial activities. 
The laudéble aim of the Kom- 
somol organization is to  sur- 
round young mothers’ with 
warm, comradely, tactful care 
and attention. The Komsomol 
mother ought to remain an ac- 
tive member of the organiza- 
tion.” 


(Condensation of an article 
froin New World Review, 
March, 1951.) 


Many thanks to Mrs. L. L. of 
Brooklyn for her $10 to The 
Worker contributed to Column- 


ist, Claudia Jones, 
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oman Fighter 


For Negro Rights 


Mrs. Ida B. Wells fought jimcrow in its very center—Memphis, 
Tenn, She told the world the Negroes would never accept second- 


class citizenship. 


By MRS. SERENA TATUM 
THE TIME is long overdue 


to take the distorted picture of 


Negro women off the pancake 
box. The time, indeed is long 
overdue, for all, especially 
whites, to throw into the garbage 
heap all the lies and slanders 
about “aunties” and “mammys.” 
The true stories of Negro 
women are filled with courage, 
understanding of class society, 
and action against oppression. 
This is the story of one of 
these women, Mrs. Ida B. Wells, 
of Memphis, Tenn., who refused 


to accept the jimcrow way of 
life. She travelled up and down 
the country, went overseas to 
Europe, organized committees 
and clubs, published a news- 
paper and wrote for a score of 
others—all in the cause of free- 
dom for the Negro people in 
America. 


Started 
Newspaper 


In Memphis in the 1890's 
Mrs. Wells, outraged at the 
second class citizenship given 
to her people in a country that 
called itself a “democracy,” be- 
gan a newspaper to campaign 
against the discrimination. She 


phis Free Press, but its freedom 
had to be protected in that 
Southern city at gun point. Mrs. 
Wells herself had to carry two 
ome on her hips to protect 
erself and her paper. Yes there 
was freedom of press granted 
by the federal Constitution, but 
the President of that day (as 
Truman today), didn’t enforce 
the Constitution. 


The Wall Street racketeers 
and profiteers, swelling bloody 


and fat on profits made out of 
cheating Negroes and _ whites 
yelled then for “democracy over- 
seas just as they do now for 
Korea, but they showed their 
real selves in refusing to do a 
thing about it in the South. 
Mrs. Wells knew this; she had 
to carry pistols for her personal 
protection. 


Fought Against 
Lynchings 


When Some Negro men were 
lynched in Memphis, Mrs. Wells 
organized a committee against 
brutal tortures by the boss-class. 
She wrote burning editorials in 
her paper against lynching. Old 
people of Memphis told the 
writer how klansmen organized 
a mob, wrecked her newspaper 
plant, and then went to lynch 
this woman who dared challenge 
their cruel rule. She was forced 
to leave Memphis. Only by 


- picture. 


She called her paper The Mem- 


Two Letters From the 
Sons of Frameup Victims 


A nine-year-old boy, Vernon Andrew Rogers whose mother is a 


_victim of the court frameup against workingclass leaders, wrote 


another boy, eight-year-old Eugene Dennis, Jr., whose father was 
imprisoned und faced prison again. Andy Rogers’ letter was sent to 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who turned it over to the other boy. Here 


are the two letters: 


Soo 
& 


R 


Dear Mrs. Flynn : 


I'm Andy Rogers, 9 years old. 
I hear that Eugene Dennis is 
sentenced to jail again. And 
heard over the radio that he 
was overthrowing the govern- 
ment which I know he didn't. I 
have a mother in jail, Mrs. Jane 


Rogers,,and can understand 


capitalist system of putting peo- 
ple in jail and sending our young 
boys to Korea. 

I:want to send my greetings 
to Eugene Dennis, Jr., and a 
free copy of this letter and my 


Vernon Andrew Rogers. 


Dear Andy: 


I liked your letter very much. 
I know how you feel. When my 


father went to jail -for three 


weeks, and then one year, and 
now five years. But I felt mighty 
proud. Because he didn’t betray 
us to the Truman government. 
And I will be very lonesome. 
But I will study hard in those 
five years to be like dad. 


Sincerely yours 
EUGENE DENNIS, JR. 
8 years old 
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EUGENE DENNIS, 


quick action was her life saved. 

The klansmen neither fright- 
ened now stopped Mrs. Wells. 
She went on fighting and telling 
the world that the Negro peo- 
ple would not accept a cheaper 


- life and a second-class citizen- 


ship. 

She organized many women’s 
clubs in Chicago to set Negro 
and white women into motion 
against oppression. Some of the 
clubs she organized in Chicago 
were “The North-Side Women’s 
Club,” “The Ideal Club,” and 
“The Douglass Center of Chi- 
cago. 

In New York, later on, she 
organized “The Women's Royal 
Union” and in Boston she be- 
gan “The Woman's Era Club.” 
She firmly believed in the or- 


ganized power of women. 


This great woman organizer 
refused to let the campaign 
against lynching die. She com- 
piled a book known as the “Red 
Book” which contained informa- 
tion on recent lynchings. It did 
much to, spread the truth about 
this terrible crime. She de- 
manded an audience with Pres- 
ident McKinley to protest lynch- 
ing. He was compelled to grant 
it, though true to his masters and 
not the people, he did nothing 
about it. 


W orked With 
Other Leaders 


Mrs. Wells worked with other 
great people, white and Negro, 
in the liberation campaign. She 
worked with Frederick Douglass 
who regarded her as one of the 
great women of those times. 
Together with Jane Adams she 
stopped the attempt to set up 
jimcrow schools in Chicago. 
Later she was one of the founders 
of a movement that organized 
the National Association for the 
Sr of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

When she died, W. E. B. 
DuBois wrote her obituary in 
“Crisis.” In- paying tribute to 
her he said: “(she) . . . was. the 
pioneer-of-the anti-lynching cru- 
sade in the United States... she 
began the awakening of the 
conscience of the nation.” 


Ignored by 


Historians 


The people of Chicago have 
honored this great Woman by 
naming a housing project after 
her. But for the most part she 
is not mentioned by the paid 
“historians.” Instead they pre- 
fer to have us believe in such in- 
sults and slanders on Negro 
womanhood as “aunties” and 
mammys. 

Mrs. Wells was only one of 
many fighters for freedom. She 
has been followed by multitudes 
of others in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Houston, Atlanta, 
Winston-Salem, Durham, Jack- 
sonville, Florida and in the rural 


South as well. They are fight- 


ing -like her today with the 
same courage and for the same. 
freedom. They are demanding 


and helping to win a first-class 
life in the South. 
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THAT BIRD’S IN AGAIN! By Kincaid 


; cet 
. I l visi 


4 a. One bare hour before he case, and the saving of 
a was scheduled to be exe- Washington Wells and Jer- 


cuted in the Louisiana elec- 1fY Newson, two California 


Say : Negroes, from death, the i 
tric chair for a trumpedup stay proves the Civil Rights 


= _ “rape conviction, Paul Congress theory that mili- 
'_ Washington, 25-year-old _ tant peoples’ action can save 
" __~ Negro, was granted a stay the human rights of the 
a of execution Friday by Su- Negro people and the Bill 
. kage Court Justice Wil- of Rights for all Americans.” 
iam Douglas. Patterson hailed the ac- 
4 The Baer hte News 4 tion of Justice Douglas in 
ES ames i. Wright, ro at- nui . 
 - ne “ale Washington ws granting the stay. He said 
a tained by the Civil Rights it was “no accident” that 
- Congress. Supreme Court Justice Douglas also refused 
ee Justice Burton has earlier to concur in the June 4 
refused to issue a stay. thught control Smith Act 


Other CRC attorneys as- Conviction of leaders of the 
sociated in the court action Communist Party. 
were Louis T. Berry and 


Alvin T. Jones of New Or- | o 
leans; Ralph Powe of Wash- e it (: S$ 0 rs ri ce 8 Gj ¢ 5 
ington, and Louis Fleisher k 


of New York. 


“The Civil Rights Con- By Rob F. Hall of living, the maneuvers on Capitol Hill during the week 
gress and the people, Negro WASHINGTON. — Congress on Friday adopted a would be a farce. : 3 | 
‘and white, have temporarily stopgap bill to extend the Defense Production Act, but The present Defense Production Act, which provides. 


‘saved another innocent Ne- also adopted an amendment freezing price control instead authority for allocating scarce materials, rent controls, 
_ _. gro from legalized lynch- of freezing prices. This means that during July the Of- price ceilings, wage freeze and regulation of credits, ex- 
| ___ ing,” declared William L. fice of Price Stabilization will be prohibited'from ordering pired Saturday night. 

i Patterson, CRC executive any rollback in prices. OPS would also be barred from SENATE ACTION 


a secretary. oe placing ceilings on any commodities not already controlled. At 3 o'clock Friday morning, the Senate, after a 16- 
D4. “Coming after the historic _ If it were not for the grim fact that consumers are. hour session, passed by a 71 to 59 vote a watered down 
> _..--vietory: in the Trenton Six....going to be hurt by. the consequent. new rises. in. the cost (Continued on Page 7) Vieshies, 
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rt to Get Motions for Tl’ 


on rey moet Ss WORLD PROTESTS RISE ON ARRESTS IN U.S. 


11 national Communist lead- 
ers, to remit or reduce their 


fines and suspend execution of 
the sentences until the Subversive 
Activities Control Board concludes 


the mass arrests in the U.S. of 
workingclass and progressive lead- 


World protests are rising against : cent child’s play.” 


the McCarran Law hearings aimed/|®"S:; the Civil Rights Congress re- 


It adds,, “The 
‘pillar of this policy is anti-Com- 
‘munism—a policy which would be 
so pleasing to Adolf Hitler if he 
were still alive.” 


Nuremburg gallows, should be re- 
membered in the United States.” It 


calls J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 


FBI, the “Yankee Himmler.” 


at registration of'\Communist Party 
members is scheduled for argu- 
ment in Foley Square Federal 
Court Monday at 10:30 a.m. 

That is the time the Communist 
leaders have been, ordered to sur- 
render to begin serving their prison 
sentences. : 


Ordered tc surrender to begin 
five-year prison sentences are Eu- 
gene Dennis, John B. Williamson, 
Jack Stachel, Benjamin Davis, 
Henry Winston, John Gates, Irving 
Poiash, Gilbert Greeen, Carl Win- 
ter and Gus Hall. Robert G. 


Thompson, Pacific war hero, was 


given a three-year sentence. 

Judge Sylvester Ryan said on 
Friday he would hear argument 
on the motions and announce his 
decision before he rules 6n U. S. 
Prosecutor Irving H. Saypol’s or- 
der for immediate imprisonment 
of the eleven. : | 

Judge Ryan made this announce- 
ment when Harry Sacher, attorney 
for the eleven, asked him to sign 


_an order to bring the motion be-! 


fore the court. The judge refused 
to sign the order, but ruled orally 
‘that he would hear argument on 
the motion. 

Ryan announced he will also 
hear argument on a motion to stay 
execution of the sentence of Jack 
Stachel. | 

This motion asserts Stachel’s 
present physical condition is such 
that would not enable him to “con- 
form to the regimen of a penal 
institution without further gravely 

(Continued on Page 7) 


pleas of defense counsel to adjourn 


ee The newspaper concludes, “Hit- 
Reviewing the trial of the 11)\¢, gid not succeeed in annihilating 
‘Communist leaders, the Ny Dag,|sp~. Communist Party in Germany 


‘ats .. |progresive daily newspaper iN and his fate is in store for the Wall 
The Italian Association of Vic Sisciihthe,diebeiinn:.-'aane | 


: ! that Street imperialists.” 
tims of Fascism has cabled Presi- thought-control officials 


decided; Jn Canada, the Labor Progres- 
\dent Truman from Rome that the’ y+ opinions Communists are|sive Party has wired Presdent Tru- 


i Feeent mass arrests is a repetition | supposed to hold, and that Amer-|man demanding he “call a halt to 
pt the 5s paetions of Musso-lican courts then sentenced them the Hitler-like witchhunt which is 
lini's special tribunals. for “criminal thoughts” which they disgracing the democratic tradi- 
In Mexico City, a front-page ar-| never expressed. tions of the American Republic.” 
ticle in El Popular, progressive) The Neues Deutschland, official) The Czechoslovak Union of 
daily newspaper, declares that the organ of the Socialist Unity Party Youth, representing 1,000,000 
United States seems to be moving] of Germany commented, “The fate youth, declared in a cable to Presi- 
towards a.regime that will make) of the Nazi criminals, who began|dent Truman, “Peace will be vic- 
Nazi dictatorship seem like “inno-' with redbaiting and ended on the (Continued on Page 7) 


ported Friday. Among the protests 
‘from abroad cited by the CRC are 
the following: 


17’ to Be Arraigned Tuesday; 


\/i of Them Now Out on Bail 


By Michael Singer 
The 17 working-class leaders dragged from their beds by the FBI at dawn on June 
20 and indicted on trumped-up charges of “conspiracy to teach and advocate” the “over- 
throw of the government by force and violence” will be arraigned in Federal Court Tues- 
day at 10:15 a.m. 


| In setting the pleading date, 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan rejected 


of the Civil Rights Congress. defense. He objected to any ap- 

They were Victor J. Jerome, edi-| plication by Harold Cammer, de- 
tor of “Political Affairs,” remanded |fense counsel, on the grounds that 
: on $10,000 bail; William Wein-|no authorization by all the de- 
arraignment for a week so that the’ stone, veteran working class lead-| fendants had been given Cammer. 
defendants could have adequate). $10,000; George Blake Char- Judge Ryan then called the roll 
time to select counsel and prepare! oe, labor secretary of the Newlof the 17 working class and Com- 
1 nat & _| York State Communist Party,|munist leaders. In each case they 

Five more, the last of the 17 $10,000; Isidore Begun, former! authorized Cammer to make his 
arrested, were released on Friday chairman of the Bronx Communist motion in their behalf for ad- 
on bonds posted by the Bail Fund party, $10,000; and Amold John- journment of pleading arraign- 


T. O. Thrackey, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Daily Compass, has 
called on the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union to “resume its charac- 
ter as a living, fighting force in 
American life.” He urged the 
ACLU ‘to fight the Smith Act, in 
“real live test cases from indict- 
‘ment to final appeal, vigorously, 
directly and all the way.” 


In a front-page editorial. in the 
Compass Friday, Thackrey charg- 
ed that the ACLU “has become so 
cowed by the hysteria of our 
times, so concerned to keep from 
being -described as _ radical by 
those who in any case hate its very 
purpose, that it has virtually ab- 
dicated.” 


THACKREY DEMANDS ACLU 
JOIN FIGHT ON SMITH ACT | "je" Sse 'cs en 


‘son, Civil Rights Congress organ-| ment. 
‘izer, $10,000. Michael I. Begun, an attorney, 
Released previously were Eliza-| who is a nephew of Isidore Begun, 
beth Gurley Flynn, member Of joined with Cammer in represent- 
the National Committee of the) ing the Bronx working class leader. 
the prodding of Saypol, 
then insisted that! 
the National Committee and sec-| Cammer and Begun appear in 
‘mocracy is threatened. Or have I/| retary of the Womens Commis- court on Tuesday “whether per- 
been wrong all these years?” }sion, $20,000; Israel Amter, vet-! manently assigned to the case or 
Thackrey said that he has many) €f2” Party leader, $1,000; Jacob not,’ a move which underscored 
times, in the last 25 years, praised Mindel, Marxist teacher, $5,000;'Saypol’s strategy to deprive de- 
'the “fine and courageous work” of Pettis Perry, alternate member of fendants of the right to exhaust 
the ACLU. “I have no desire to do| the National Committee, $10,000;) a; many legal outlets ‘for support 
‘its harm—it is part of me, and [| Alexander Trachtenberg, head of} a¢ possible. 
pie a part of it, and I would vig-' International — Publishers, Inc.., | Saypol’s conduct in badgering 
orously fight any effort to weaken $10,000; Betty Gannett, ‘national defense counsel, making picayune 
or destroy it as I would fight for| educational director of the Com- demands on them, casting doubts 


my own life. munist Party, $20,000; Alexander] on their authorization, and gen- 


But. he said, the “time has come Bittelman, Marxist 
i 320,000. 


theoretician,| erally harassing their efforts to) 
to insist that the ACLU resume ° _ |present pleas, indicated his pat- 
its character as a living, fighting) Also Simon W. Gerson, chair-| tern of intimidation against any at- 
force in American life, performing|™man of the State Communist Leg-| torney who would represent work- 
|the functions for which it was or- islative Committee, $10,000; Ma-jingclass and peace fighters in- 
iganized, instead of being per- rion Bachrach, secretary. of the! dicted by the government. 

‘mitted to quietly degenerate into defense commussion,” $10,000;| Court observers noted that Say- 


; 


Thackrey asserted that more is organism, sadly lifting a mild and | 


for 


'a letterhead and publicly release; Louls Weinstock, former secretary- 


treasurer of the AFL Painters Dis- 


trict Council 9, $10,000 and Al 


pols manner, his arrogant insist- 
ence on court review of his own 


motions while using every tactic 


Judge Denies 
A New Trial 
For Trenton 2 


TRENTON, N. J. — Superior 
Court Judge Ralph J. Smalley de- 
nied a new trial motion Friday for 
Collis English and Ralph Cooper, 
victims of a “compromise” guilty 
verdict in the three-year-old Tren- 
ton Six case. The freeing of four 
defendants, including the man ac- 


|cused by the prosecutor of wield- 


ing the murder weapon in the 1948 
robbery-slaying of William Horner, 
a 72-yar-old storekeeper, defense 
attorney George Pellettieri con- 
tended, made the guilty verdicts 
untenable. : 

An appeal to the State Supreme 
Court is now the only other step 
to free the two men. The esti- 
mated Cost of an appeal is $75,000. 

Judge Smalley held that there 


was enough evidence to cause the 
jury to conclude that the two men 
were in the Horner store, even if 
neither had struck the fatal blow. 
During the 15-week trial that end- 
ed June 14, the only evidence pre- 
sented by the prosecutor was con- 
tained in three repudiated “con- 
fessions.. Voluminous testimony 
was produced by English and 
Cooper. which placed them away 
from the scene of the alleged crime 
on the day Horner was killed. 
Members of the all-white jury 
admitted that .they compromised 
on the verdict in order to free as 
many of the defendants as they 
could in the face of a possible 
hung jury. Their guilty verdict 
carried a mandatory life sentence. 


98.1% in Bronx 
Poil Oppose 


Rearming Nazis 


Of Bronx .residents queried in a 
month - long door-to-door and 
street corner poll, 98.1 percent 
opposed the rearming of Germany, 


‘the Emma Lazarus Clubs of. the 
Bronx announced yesterday. 


Out of 1,282 people polled from 
April 15 to May 15 on this ques- 
tion, 1,258 opposed German rear- 
mament; 1,260 condemned the 
freeing of German war criminals 
and 1,238 believed German arm- 
ing to be a threat to world peace. 

A little more than half of those 
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expected of the ACLU than its | reproving finger—in print, 
“cautiously issued press releases}headline purposes only—at the) Lannon, seamen’s leader, $10,000. to dismiss defense moves, were polled were housewives, a spokes- 
from time to time stating disap-| anti-democratic trends in our so-| From the outset it became obvi-|aftermaths of Sudan’ Harckd R. |muin: for the Miciae 4 aces 
proval of the Smith Act and the ciety, or saying a sorrowful req-jous that government prosecutor; Medina’s conviction of defense at-|said. The rest included industrial 
McCarran Act....° uiem mass over the successive cof-|Irving H. Saypol intended to|torneys who ‘represents the 11 workers in a wide variety of in- 

He said the ACLU has “just is-|fins bearing our dead liberties to harass and make as difficult as Communist leaders and which led dustries, as well as students and 
sued another pious statement urg-|the burial ground.” ‘possible legal preparations for the to disbarment threats. | professionals. 
ing “further legal testing of the — eo ates . Is 


— — —_— it ‘an + asl ne YW lk e @ a { | 
vane sgt edema. | AAO-Fliour Week in Sight tor TWU 


and the attorney general's office’ : 
|\R. Impeiletteri that was submitted; 1952, or sooner if their shift to, effect by the Board of Trans- 


will be duly impressed.” 
Thackrey added: 

_ “Sure the act should be tested: 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Union should provide the counsel 
to do the testing, to fight rea] live 
test cases from indictment to final 
appeal, vigorously, directly, and 
all the way. Bail for defendants 
now unable to raise bail shou!d-be 


wrovided by this defender of ahd Union in the thirties. 


iberties—it really means to de- 
fend civil liberties, and not just 
talk about ‘somebody’ defending 
them. Sure the defendants are 
unpopular—and for -that reason 
able and respected counsel is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to find. 
That’s what the ACLU has been 
collecting my money, to do—de-. 
fend, the, unpopular: and ; defense- 
less because. the’ principle of, de- 


By George Morris | 
Thirty - five thousand transit 
workers in New York were yester- 


; 


the Transport | before that date. 
°® By January 1, 1952, the in- 


deadline set by 
: Workers Union for an answer to! 
day at least within sight of a 40- its demand of a 40-hour week. | 
hour week although it is to be 
‘reached in stages within a year, 


\ group of workers to gain a definite ‘above 44 hours after that date get 
.by July 1, 1952. This is a fight commitment for the shorter work | time and one half for overtime. 
‘that begau almost from the in-, week within a week. The seamen,! ® On July 1, 1952 the 40- 
ception of the Transport Workers also on 48 hours at sea, begin im- hour week is to take effect for all. 
|mediately on a 44-hour basis, with} The TWU’s executive board im- 
Also, the transit workers are to the 40 hour week to take effect! mediately accepted the plan by 
‘be guaranteed the same earnings next December 16. | unanimous vote and President Mi- 
for the shorter hours that they; For the transit workers the) chael Quill of the union called it 
have now under the 48-hour week. | transition will take place in stages,|a “good deal.” 
This will automatically raise the as follows: Less apparent, however, 
_per-hour -base rate of workers now; ® On Oct. 1, all go on the 44-|nevertheless a fact, are some of! 
on 48 hours by an average of 23, hour week who can be placed on/the negative features: in the plan. 
cents, 
That is the. major result of the shift for some technical reasons. is union. of. a right to -object. to. or 
report.of the Special. Transit -Com- still impossible,..will get <a, 10-centiresist such “economies,” and. speed- 


but | 


: 


mittee named by Mayor Vincent hourly bonys until» Janyary,.:L,/jup methods as will be put into 
| | cas : ‘ oil lf san xtbean}) : , i 
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just two days before the strike|a shorter work week is achieved) portation. 


The report declares that the 
unions must “forego the absolute 


: troduction of the 44-hour. week is; veto given them” in the agreement 
The TWU. is the second large to be completed, and all who work reached last year with the Board 


of Transportation. That was the 
protection the unions obtained 
against any “economies, firings, 
demotions, schedule changes, 
speedups, etc., that may wunder- 
mine union conditions. The report 
said that the union must drop the 
veto it “it should be possible for 
the Board of Transportation to 
effectuate the major savings con- 
templated.” 

The report also recommended, 


that basis. Those for whom the, In effect, the plan deprives the and the union approved, an ex- 


tension of the current .agreement 


with’ the .Board.+for, another, 18 


(Continued on | Page. 7); 
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MALIK SAYS PEOPLE WILL 


BE KEY FACTOR FOR PEACE 


Jacob Malik, Soviet UN dele- 
gate and chairman of UN’s Se- 
curity Council for June, told a 
World Peace Council delegation 
Thursday that expressions of the 
oageady desire for peace would 

@ the decisive factor in winning) 
that objective. — 

Paul Robeson. and Dr. Clemen- 
tina, head of American Women 
for Peace, who was present on 
behalé of the Rev. Willard Up- 
house, member of the World Peace 
Council, presented Malik with 
resolutions adopted by the peace 
council dealing with a settlement 
of the Korean conflict and other 
major world problems. 

Rev. Uphouse and _ Robeson 
were the two U. S. delegates of a 
group of 14 designated by the 

orld Peace Council to visit UN. 

| Robeson expressed the full sup- 
. port of the world peace organiza- 
tion for Malik’s efforts to obtain 
an immediate end of hostilities in 


Korea. This section, he pointed 
_ out, was in full accord with the 


decisions of the. Second World 
Peace Congress at Warsaw in No- 
vember, 1950, and of the meeting 
of the World Peace Council in 
February this year. 


VISAS DENIED 


Robeson also expressed regret 
that it had been impossible for the 
full delegation to get an audience 
with Warren Austin, chief U. S. 
delegate to the UN, as requested 
by Frederic Joliot-Curie, president 
of the World Peace Council, and 
that all the other members had 
been refused visas to enter this 
country on the mission to the UN. 

The delegation, he said, would 
also seek an audience with the 
chairman of the General Assembly. 

He said he had received no 
answer to his telegram to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson re- 
questing information as to the re- 
fusal of American visas to Mrs. 
S. O. Davis and Mrs. Jessie Street 
of England, who were to have 
been members of the delegation 
to the UN. 
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Igway Asks Truce Parley 
Danish Ship Off Wonsan 


WASHINGTON.—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Far East Commander, has asked the — 
commander of Korean forces to negotiate an armistice, the government announced Fri- 
day at 6 p.m. Ridgway proposed holding the meeting on a Danish hospital ship in Won- 


san Harbor. 


WASHINGTON.—The 16 nations with troops in Koréa Friday ordered Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway to negotiate a truce with the Korean People’s Army and Chinese volun- 


teers. A key western diplomat said a cease-fire could come “within a few hours.” 


The 


truce order was disclosed 


by diplomatic officials who said| 


the Far East commander might | 
take the initiative in trying to end 


the year-old fighting which, has 


cost an estimated 4,720,213 mil- 
one diplomat suggested that “may- 


itary and civilian casualties on both 
sides. 


They speculated that Ridgway 


might broadcast a truce proposal | 


to the Koreans over the Tokyo 
radio. The next step would be to 
arrange for a time and place for 
a meeting to work out details. 


The British bloc of nations were 
said to want an immediate -cease- 
fire without going into details on 
how it should be enforced. U. S. 
officials opposed this course, it was 
said, but may be forced to go 
along in the interests of allied 
unity. 

Diplomatic sources said Ridg- 
way was given considerable lee- 
way in deciding how he should 


PEACE LEADERS are shown as they 


— _ By Carl Hirsch 


mentite 


were h 


: | onored recently by ‘distinguished Chicagoans. (Left 
to right): Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Marcel Sherer, Prof. Philip Morrison, Idell 
Umbles and Ernest DeMaio. | | 


Peace Congress 
Opens in Chicago 


CHICAGO 


FIVE THOUSAND DELEGATES to the American People’s Congress and Expo- 


sition for Peace, meeting in Chicago this weekend, are likely to leave their mark on U.S. 
foreign policy. This movement, only six months old, has already become a spearhead of 


ace activity which President 

ruman and the State Depart- 
ment can no longer ignore. 

The giant Congress comes as a 
thundering climax to months of 
‘grass roots peace activity in every 
corner of the nation. The Amer- 
ican Peace Crusade, the chiet 
sponsoring organization, is. itself 
a dramatic story of how peace- 
minded Americans sought a med- 
jum of peace expression and ac- 
tion—and found it through the 


APC, . 
SINCE it was first conceived 


£ 


*. 


By Alan Max 


ple are sincere. 


POINT OF ORDER- 
: SINCERITY 


If the Soviet Union proposed a conference on 
how to determine whether people are sincere, our 
State Department would reply that we must first de- 
termine whether the proposal is sincere before we 
have a conference on how to determine whether peo- 


last January by a group of men 
and women who have been its 
most active leaders, the. American 
Peace Crusade has recorded an 
impressive showing of accom- 
plishment: 

® On March 15, the APC 
brought 2,600 people to Washing- 
ton in a great pilgrimage which in 
a dramatic way brought the na- 
tion’s sentiment for peace. and 
freedom into the halls of Con- 
gress, the State and Justice De- 
partments and other official agen- 
cies of the capital. 


the rich experiences of work in 


® Shortly afterwards, the APC 
launched the remarkably success- 
ful peace ballot campaign which! 
reached millions and recorded the 
overwhelming desire of the Amer- 
ican people for peace. 

® Then it was the APC which 
helped spark the gigantic move- 
ment around the Johnson Resolu- 
tion for peace in Korea. 


® The APC sponsors mapped 
a program of 1,000 peace rallies 
during the month of June, a pro- 
gram climaxed in giant peace 
demonstrations in New York and 
on the West Coast. 

® Finally, the APC scheduled 
its Congress and Exposition for 
Peace, and opening with a huge 
rally in the Chicago Coliseum, 

* 


FIVE THOUSAND delegates 
are bringing with them to Chicago 


the field. The delegates are in 
fact the harvest of vigorous and 
varied peace action. They come 


here qualified to speak for the: 
(Contix ued on Page 8) 


arrange a meeting with the Ko- 
reans, 

There was no immediate indica- 
tion as to how Ridgway might ar- 
range cease-fire negotiations. But 


be he should just go out and blow 
a trumpet, and talk to the first 
Communist that answers.” 

Some UN members want Ridg- 
way to arrange an armistice as fast 
as possible -- even without first 
seeking guarantees that the truce 
will be observed. Once there is 
a cease-fire, it was said, the two 
sides could talk over such things 
as guarantees and UN observers 
on both sides of the fighting line. 

It was explained that this kind 
of ceasefire would require only a 
small buffer zone on each side—a 
matter that could be arranged lo- 


cally. 


ACA Local 10 
Asks Truman 


Act for Truce 


The executive board of Local 
10, American Communications 
Assn. unanimously approved a 
resolution calling on President 
Truman to act immediately for a 


ceasefire in Korea. The union 
urged Truman to take “full advan- 
tage of the _ publicly-expressed 
position of the USSR and Peking.” 
It also called on its members to 
write the President to urge a 
ceasefire, 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESS RALLY 
DISPERSED BY 


Police dispersed a meeting of 
the anti-Communist sect, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, in Rochester, 


N. H., Wednesday, after a mob! 


of 200 attacked the meeting on 
Rochester Common with cries of 
“Drive the Communists out of 
Rochester!” 

Only two days earlier, in an- 
other New England town, Quincy, 


Mass., police broke up a meeting 
on price control addressed by a 


POLICE 


representative of another anti- 
Communist group, Americans for 
Democratic Action, and similarly 
accused it of being “Communist.” 
According to the June 27 issue 
of the Boston Globe which re- 
ported the Rochester incident, the 
assault by the mob of men and 
boys threatened to.reach riot pro- 
portions. Police removed the Rev. 
Walter A. Reid and 24 of his ad- 
herents from the Common. 


— 


WISCONSIN WIRES URGE 


TRUMAN ACT 


FOR PEACE 


MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Council for Peace has written 
to over. 500 Wisconsin people of prominence urging they wire and 
write to President Truman and call upon him to move for ac- 
ceptance of the proposal put forward by the Soviet representative, 
Jacob Malik, for a cease-fire in Korea. 


A letter to the Madison Capital Times of June 26 indicates 


the reaction on this issue. The 


letter, signed by C. V. Amile, 


states: “It is urgently necessary that we accept the proposal for a 
cease-fire in Korea. This may be our last chance to keep the 
Korean War from becoming an all-out war. ... This is the mo- 
ment when it is urgent that people who want peace should 
make their sentiments known to their President and their con- 


gressmen. 


Potash Reelected 
By Vote of 6,782 


Irving Potash was reelected manager of the Furriers 
Joint Council, with a vote of 6,782 to only 369 negative 


ballots, a tally of the union's 


two-day balloting for officers 


and council delegates showed last 
night. 
Potash ran unopposed, but, as in 
the past, the Joint Council's ballots 
provided a space for negative votes. 
Potash ran for reelection al- 
though the Supreme Courts deci- 
sion condemned him to a five- 
year term along with the other 
10 Communist leaders and all who 
voted knew he was. due to be 
called up to serve the sentence ‘in 
several days. — 


It was thme answer of one 


union to the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Jack Schneider and Joseph 
Winogradsky, were elected assist- 
ant managers with a vote of 7,124 
and 6,387 respectively, and op- 
position votes of 250 and 486. 

Seventeen business agents were 
elected by votes ranging from 
6,578 for Murray Brown to 4,780 
for the lowest. They were all en- 
— by the Farriers Rank and 
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ids Fought [Those Seized. 


,|By the FBI 
Peo e Several inaccuracies were con- 


— oe wg (tained in The Worker story last 

y Abner W. Berry : ee ae se eee ze ee Si eee so % oe oa ae os Ss asics i : 2 : ee week on the descriptions of the 17 
id HOW FREE is Harry S. Tru- 7 OR a ee | ee eee (2. = == 4 |workingclass leaders and peace 
: man’s “free world,” for whose de- fighters arrested under the Smith 


fense. he is so lavishly pledging Act. The 17 are: 
the nation’s wealth and lives? Elizabeth Curl ey Flynn, 


The lives and activities of three (Ms oe — Og .. 9 jf |ber of the Communist Party na- 
Negro Communist leaders, among eee eS eo aes Se ee tional committee ST a 
the 21 Communists indicted on a £ - 2. ae Sa = fe .4 its women's commission. 
Smith Act frameup, gives us a few ie PSR ee eS i ie. ee ge — 2 e : See Claudia Jones, alternate member 
clues to the answer. For as the j- ———. ek — ae. Sa | ‘4 \of the national commitee and sec- 
FBI pulled its sneak attack, drag- [a Re alles sah So eee ae e.g [= = = T Iretary of the national women’s 
ging in the 17 leading Communists |e ee | i iy | comission. 
at spilled a lot of Atlantic Fact | .. | er et Oe || Pettis Perry, national secretary 
_ Look for a moment at Claudia | . ¢ © oor A SC | 224 |chairman of the farm commission, 
Jones, James E. Jackson and Pet- #22] c_ =a 82 Chg os - Eo Be 8 | and an alternate member of the 
tis Perry. The government has | | eC tis—~—i eee. ee | National Committee. 
indicted them for “conspiring... [3 a cum MMM SO — - Israel Amter, veteran Commu- 
to organize .. . the Communist | Jae a eee NS KES Ce 3 ist lead mber of he § 
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ment by force and violence.” i: ee ee ea ae woe © eee caeae US te ee ae Codaaas 
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. JAMES E. J CLAUDIA JONES PETTIS PERRY Tust* Claandiae cama a 


MISS JONES, 34, was born in a : 
the British Caribbean colony of stirred by the cries of “Free the}Communist League and was active;posed the discharge of womenjtional director of the Communis 


Trinidad and came to. New York|Scottsboro Boys!” She was encour-|in the American Youth Congress. ‘workers following World War II.| Party. 3 | 
with her parents at the age ofjaged by organizations of the youth] James Carey, now the arch-red-| She opened up a fight against male} Alexander Bittelman, |e a ding 
eight. She attended Harlem public| which fought against Negro dis-|baiter of the CIO hierarchy, was supremacy ideas in the labor move-| writer and Marxist theoretician. 
schools and Hunter College, leav-|crimination and she was convinced|then the chairman of the Youth}ment. She championed the fight) aleyand er Trachtenberg, head 
ing school in the midst of the de-}that victories could be won when/j Congress. for her Negro sisters. of International Publishers, Inc. 


pression after a brilliant scholastic}she became part of the joyous * The indictment against her says 
record. throng who greeted four of the} MISS JONES stuck to her guns.} she “issued a directive” through. Pig ree eo Page ord ppoeo ~ 


As a part of the so-called “Lost|freed Scotsboro defendants in|sought to improve the America| Political Affairs, a Marxist-Lenin- legislative committee 
Generation” of depression, Muss|1937. She became a Communist,/she had been inspired tq believe|ist theoretical monthly. In one v. t Jones EO al ie 
Jones refused to despair. She wit-ja builder of youth, of the Negro|in. She became secretary of the} such article in 1949, Miss Jones ak —— mace 
nessed young people fighting for|people and America. National Women’s Commission of| called on her readers to end the editor of “Political Affairs.” 
the right to jobs and life on the}. Miss Jones edited The Cham-|the Communist Party and led the neglect of the problems confront-| - Al Leneus tans 1 oak 
New: Deal work program. She was'pion, the newspaper of the Young'fight for women’s rights. She-op-|ing Negro women. She wanted Touts Walusl ock, former nities 


sateen campaigns to open industrial jobs tary-treasurer of AFL Painters Dis- 
to Negro women and rescue them hit Cannel: & 


: 3 ail e 2 
; from the degrading drudgery of ams ; 
. domestic service. She wanted William Weinstone, veteran 
thing short of full and equal| “™mmunist leader. 
| A or = a " he Marion Bachrach, secretary of 


citizenship for Negro women freed the. defense: commision of Ge 


Cy Oe 
., a ee 


from the evils of white-and-male Communist Party. 


® 
canis it > George Blake Charney, labor 
Cj Pam rd 6 nerd S , = ,|secretary of the State Communist 
| TRUMANS “FREE WORLD Party and member. of its State 


also embraces the town of Marion, } Committee. 


By Jack Bassan SOFIA (By Telepress) aneaartin os wag _— Isadore Begun, former chairman 
NINETY-NINE PERCENT of the children of peasants and workers in Yugoslavia Neon nea ok dhe Cia: of cia bane a ae phe. 
are hungry, go barefoot, clothed in im The miserable wages of the Yugoslav workers/munist Party, was born in 1897.) ‘mold Johnson, Civil Rights 


deprive these children of milk, eggs, butter, and very often, even of bread. As a result, (Continued on Page 6) Congress organizer. 


the number of tuberculosis cases CHINESE BURN FUEDAL LAND 


among children is rising rapidly. 
According to official data from the 
‘Tito government, 60 percent of all 
school children and _ university 
students have tuberculosos. Even 
the president of the  Titoite 
women’s organization, AFJ, Vida 
Tomshich, admits that infant mor- 
tality and the death rate among 
children is increasing daily. 

The Yugoslav newspaper Slo- 
bondo Slovo has reported that the 


infant mortality rate is, now higher 
than 21 percent of all births. 


Furthermore, about 40,000 chil- TITO 
dren are employed in industrial; were expelled from University be- | 
enterprises and state agricultural! cause they were unable to pay the | 
farms and are subjected to the/fees. At the same time, payment 
most cruel exploitation. On the of the teachers’ salaries is fre- 
“Sonia Marinkovich” state farm,) quently delayed for months. 
children of eight years of age are * 
employed at heavy labor. IN PLACE OF SCHOOLS and 

* dwellings, the Titoite government 


IN EDUCATION, Yugoslav '8,building barracks, airfields and 
children are faring no better. As| Mulitary depots. The entire coun- 


aR as 1950 thete co ele | try has been transf ormec into one ? Ss — o gene ‘ > a : : a : . oe Bi B J AP AN RAITT, UNION 
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in Belgrade, because, as their | far below world market rates. It} J oo a re at eee 22% === (ers Union convention -went on 
parents had been imprisoned for |} estimated in Belgrade that the ee eS ee oe record for the 3-point peace policy 
disagreement with the fascist pol-| Yugoslav government has been! j . oe: (ee er ee a. of the Japanese Socialist party, 
icy of the Titoites, there was no losing between 300,000 and 400,- i fae «Se OE ee gs eg fg _ |which calls for an overall peace 
eS ce | 900 dollars a month in the last SIX Bs a ee | ee 3 = | : # Bs ee is ae € treaty, neutrality and oppositi on 
MORE JOBLESS IN N. Y. ‘months which~ it would have  -_. mem Bes ie Rae mr a to offering military. bases here to 
The number of New Yorkers re-,earned in non-Amerftan markets.| gisele wget Cae se a = | foreign nations. The delegates up- 
ceiving unemployment insurance} While Wall Street is thus de-; Beas me EE held the peace plan by a vote of 
increased 11.1 percent during May,/|tiving immense profits from the; ii! ee i 292 to 112, rejecting a draft policy 
welfare commissioner Henry L.|plunder of Yugoslavia’s mineral ee me © | worked cout- by rightwinger Ka- 
McCarthy reported, but he pre-|resources, Yugoslavia is being rap-' pacts ramen — eee =6priname Hoshika who called on 
dicted more jobs would be ayail-jidly transformed into an aggres- =  - ea. (International Confederation of 
able “once inventories have de- sive spearhead of American plans ee i ; oe 2. International Confederation of 
creased and New York City re-|in the Balkans. The secret three- Se Ba le aa 7 Free Trade Unions. The right- 
ceives a fair share of war orders.”| week visit to Washington by fe ig. le --_-3 ‘|wingers were also defeated in the 
one to pay for their tuition. Colonel-Genera] Kotche Popovich, SEES PEE EE Be REO ar OOo. oe % fs 4° : ° 
O10 Ge EE Pa eee Bi =. = |elections for union offices. The 
In 1950, 85 percent of the/Tito’s Chief-of-Staff, arranged for ee a ss = & |Socialist peace platform has al- 
schools were without fuel for heat-|deliveries of vast amounts of Amer- iii ...= |ready won the support of two 
ing and over 700 schools were|ican war equipment to enable the . is ee al kl other big union conventions—the 
closed. Higher education is, of|Yugoslay army to carry out offen- ants applaud as title deeds to the land held by | Japanese Teachers Union, with 
Course, accessible only to the chil-|sive as well as defensive opera-| the feudal lords are burned im the outskirts of a village. Lower {some 490,000 members, and the 
dren of the privileged class. Dur-|tions inside and outside the Yugo-} photo shows peasants getting deeds to the land as the Chinese | Federation of Coal Mine Workers 
ing the last year, 4,500 students'slav border. People’s Government carries through sweeping land reforms. Union, with 420,000 members. 
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Nab Tin-Horn Peddlers, 
— But Big Rings Operate 


By Harry Raymond 


POLICE OF THE NEW YORK narcotics squad swooped down on a one-room Brook- 


lyn apartment on June 15 and picked up Ralph Kaye, out-of-work Broadway dancer. Po- 
lice alleged he had been in the business of peddling dollar capsules of heroin, sometimes 


a thousand capsules a week, in 
the Times Square area. 

Reporters, briefed on the arrest 
at police headquarters, were told 
the seizure of Kaye was by far the 
“biggest pinch” in the current dope 
-yacket crusade. Most metropolitan 
newspapers hailed the arrest as 
top-flight police work, terming 
Kaye “King of the Broadway Dope 
Pushers.” 

There is no doubt that Kaye was 
an operator in the narcotics ring. 
He had been picked up by a radio. 
patrolman a couple 6f weeks be- 
fore his Brooklyn arrest for selling 
heroin to a teen-ager. 

* 

BUT KAYE, like 17-year-old 

“Tiger Boy” Bernardo Cortijo and 


21-year-old Thomas Ortiz, also ar- 
rested June 15 as “heroin push-) 
ers,” were in reality small-time! 
cogs in a diverse and extensive 
narcotics ring operated by mem- 
bers of the national Crime Com-; 
bine. Eight hundred the Crime’ 
Combine members were named in 
the Senate crime probe. Yet none 
of these have been nabbed during 
the current wave of dope arrests. 
Kaye, Cortijo, Ortiz and other 
small-fry scoped up in the police 
dragnet are narcotics ring expen- 
dibles. These expendibles, vicious 
tinhorn criminals, operate in the! 
lowest echelon of the dope ped- 
dling fraternity. Their elimination,| 
although highly desirable, .will not) 
‘and cannot put an end. to the! 
' racket. 
Even the wholesale agents, who 
supply the small-time street ped- 
dlers, are considered - expendible 
‘by the Crime Combine overlords. 
The crime bosses will use their 
political connections to protect 
them up to a point. But when the 
danger point is reached, the! 
wholesale brokers and other agents 
of the ring must “take the rap” 
and keep their mouths shut to pro- 
tect the top echelon. New brokers 
and agents then move in to fill 
the vacancies. 


* 


. THE BIG DOPE RING bosses 
are too busy taking care of the in- 
ternational affairs of the racket to 
give much serious attention to lo- 
cal operations. These operations 
-are taken care of by lieutenants 


in charge of national and local 


A tight-knit small army of 
roving overseas agents, expen- 
dibles all, operate between U. S. 
ports and France, Italy, Iran and 
Turkey. They negotiate purchase 
of the drugs and the smuggling 
activities to land the drugs here. 

The main bulk of heroin and 
opium, originating in Iran and 
Turkey. Not all of it is landed in 
U. S. ports. A great bulk 
maedaiited aboard ship into Cana- 
dian and Mexican ports and re- 
layed across the borders to Amer- 
ican cities. - 

The dope ring uses the most 
modern means of transporting its 
poisonous cargo. It is known that 
special private airplanes have 
been used to fly the dope across 
the international borders. 

It is an international big busi- 
ness, this dope racket. And it will 
require united international coop- 
eration and action of the nations 
to put an-end to it. 
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* 
STEPS HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
in the UN to get at the source of| 
the evil. Plans have been drawn 
for an international agreement to 
limit the production of opium, 
which is the source of heroin and 
morphine, to supply medical needs 
only. One of the big problems. is 
opium overproduction in both Iran 
and Turkey. 


But U. S. representative on the 
UN Commission on Narcotic, 
Drugs Harry Anslinger, while sup- 
porting a proposal for a UN mo- 
nopoly to allocate and dispose of 
opium, has diverted attention from 
clef sources of the drug by a'| 
headline-getting fabrication of the 
Chinese Peoples Republic “flood- 
ing’ VU. S. cities with heroin. 

In the second article of this se- 
ries it was shown how Anslinger’s 
own reports refuted the China 
story. The Tientsin factory which 
he said was supplying the dope 
was in reality a plant operating in 
the Japanese concession under the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. It was 
the source of the drug traffic op- 
erated by the late Louis “Lepke” 
Buchalter, 

; * 

THE CHINESE Peoples Re- 

public put an end to this Kuomin- 


drugs and Tientstin waterfront 


gangsters involved in it. 


Peoples China has shown the 
way to curb the international dope 
gangsters. The UN would do well 
to invite Peoples China to con- 
ferences on this world problem. 


But a problem far greater than 
the dope traffic is the war traffic. 
If the imperialist war _ trafficers 
are curbed and peace is guar- 
anteed to the world the interna- 
tional narcotics racket could be 
rapidly wiped out by united ac- 
tion of the nations. 
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Stocks Dip : 
On Truee Bid, 
Some Heavily 


Stocks sold off today on the 
-|Russian proposals for a truc 
Korea, but losses 


A few of the higher priced 
issues showed larger losses, 
™! Nickel Plate down at one time 
in-} $8, Gulf Oil $3, Leckheed $2.50, 
Bethlehem Steel $2, Standard 
Oil $2, Union Carbide $1.50, and 
Douglas Aircraft $2.25. 
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| (Except Manhattan, Gren, Canada and Foreign) 


Stocks took a nosedive—some 
of the war stocks losing heav- 
ily—on the news of the bid for 
peace in Korea made by Soviet 
UN Delegate Jacob Malik. The © 
clipping is from the New York 
Journal-American of last Mon- 
day. | 


tang-Japanese dope __ trafficking, 
cleaning up the source of the 


AUTO SPEEDUP 
LOS ANGELES (FP).--Assem- 


bly line-workers at General Motors 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac plant in South 
Gato have to turn out three more | 
cars per hour with a crew reduced 


20 percent from a month ago, says 
UAW-CIO Local 216. 
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How Far ?—Pegler Replies! 


HOW FAR WILL THE ARRESTS of “Communists” 
g0, more and more Americans are anxiously beginning to 
ask. 

Some people think that the arrest of-a couple dozen 
or score of “top Communists” may be accepted “in these 
times.” 

They think that America can accept “a little bit of 
fascism” without too much harm. 

-But this is a fatal mistake. 7 

The Hearst political spokesman, Westbrook Pegler, 
sees in the Supreme Court's majority's decision against the 
Communists the perfect legal weapon for JAILING and 
EXECUTING THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF 
MEN IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND IN THE 
GOVERNMENT ITSELF! 

Pegler demands (New York Journal-American, June 
27) the immediate arrest of “thousands of prominent New 
Dealers” for their “criminal connivance” with the “criminal 
conspiracy of which the Communists. are falsely accused. 
Pegler brands the Democratic Party and “all its polit- 
ical agents’ as criminals because President Roosevelt rec- 
ognized the Soviet Union. Similarly, GOP Senator Mc- 
Carthy calls General Marshall—one of the leading planners 
of war—a ‘conspirator’ trying to “betray the United States.” 

Pegler even hints that the two Supreme Court judges 
who dissented in the Smith Act decision sending the Com- 
munists to prison may have to be tried and executed! This 
is literally what he says! He calls for the DEATH PEN- 
ALTY for all these “traitors’—meaning everyone who did 
not, or does not now follow the MacArthur-McCarthy line 


for fascism in the United States. 3 
| = * 


THUS THE “CONSPIRACY” DOCTRINE of Justice 
Vinson—which makes “intent” and not words or deeds a 
crime—is being swiftly applied to bring a Nazi-like purge in 
the U. S. A. | 

Like Germany, it starts with the Communists. 


But it is aimed at the entire nation. 
& & = 


THE “CRIME” OF THE COMMUNISTS is not 
“force and violence.” No such evidence was brought in! 
No such indictment was even made. 

What is it that the Communists have been repeating, 
over and over, since the fatal June 25, 1950, decision of 
President Truman to send planes and warships to far-off 
Korear 

The Communists have been saying every single day 
since June 25, 1950, that THE WAR IN KOREA MUST 
BE ENDED! 

They have been saying that this is not a just war on 
the part of the Pentagon and the White House, that it 
was illegally launched without consulting Congress or the 
American people, and that it should be ended by NE- 
GOTIATIONS. 


a a sed 


IN THE EYES OF THE GOVERNMENT attorney, 
Irving Saypol, it was the opposition of Eugene Dennis 
and his colleagues to the Korean war which constituted 
their MAIN CRIME, which made them a “clear and 
present danger.” It was for this opposition to the Korean 
war that Saypol demanded the denial of bail. It was the 
Korean war which gave President Truman the chance to 
proclaim a non-existent “national emergency.” 

And it was the Korean war to which the Supreme 
Court majority solemnly pointed as creating the necessity 
for jailing political critics of the government as conspir- 
ators. 

But now this suicidal, unjust war has earned the op- 
position of the majority of mankind, including the majority 

of the American people. 3 

The “dangerous thoughts” for which 11 Communist 
leaders face five years in prison on Friday—for which 21 
other Americans face similar rigged “trials” — these “dan- 
gerous thoughts” of peace are now sounded up and down 
our country. : 

WELL MIGHT SUPREME COURT Justice Jackson 
prophesy that while the government can jail Communists, 
it can not jail Communism—or, he might have added, the 
peace program which is the main plank in the Communist 
Party’s immediate and long-range policies. : 

The men and women who are being indicted and 
framed for their “dangerous thoughts”—for their “conspir- __ 
acy” to achieve peace for our country—must be defended ~ 


| today by all Americans, regardless’ of political creed. 
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SAYS ONLY. PARASITES 


ARE OUSTED IN BUDAPEST 


“No one who: works honestly is 
sent out from Budapest,” Imre 
Pusztay, intermediate director of 
the New York General Consulate 
of the-Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic said yesterday in answer to a 
small group of pickets protesting 
alleged “deportations” from the 
Hungarian capital. 


The 12 pickets marching before 
the consulate at 7 East 84 Street 
are believed to belong to a “Com- 
mittee of One Thousand’ organ- 
ized by Hungarian reactionaries 
and made up mostly of DPs. 


“Fhe Hungarian government 
has found it necessary,” Pusztay | 
said, “to put people who do not 
carry oh any production or labor 
into towns and cities where they 
may find some occupation, and to 
make room for workers and sons_ 
of peasants who want to learn and, 
build a new free Hungary.” 

He said that, contrary to charges | 
in some of the papers, included | 
the reactionary Amerikai Magyar 


| 


no “deportation” is involved. 
These non-porductive people, he’ 

pointed out, are informed in ade-| 

quate time by the goverr.ment of 


Kidgefieid, Conn Phone: Ridgefield LIS ) 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. Y. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 


a - fcc - 


Room 801. Phone: AL 56-6268 
WALLKILL 
Ulster County, N. Y. 


Phone 3-2214 


Seenic Country @ Pleasant Informality . 
| Private Lake 
Swimming @ . Free Boating 
Recreation Hall | 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and Sports 
Saddle Horses Available 
Wholesome Food 
@® OPEN ALL YEAR 6 
JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 
Weekends—$6.00 per day 


‘Write for Folder lillies 


9 Day Grand Opening 


A Big July 4 Week Program | 
In the Spirit of °76 
MENDY SHAIN Heads Our Staff 
with CHARLES & BETTY RILEY 
Norbet Horowitz, Edith Segal 


Herb Kruckman plus Band Leader 
Murray Lane ... and lots more 


$40-$55 per’ week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 


1 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3, N.¥. AL 5-6283 


4 


‘Contempt 


‘tions Fox refused to answer was: 


iwithin 


, ewe ee ee ee ee eee oe ee 


the town and the street number, 
of the house they are to occupy, 
and they are provided with new 
dwellings and all that is involved 
is a change of addr6ss. 

The New York consulate was 
reopened two weeks ago. 


Atom Scientist 
Acquitted of 


WASHINGTON. — Atom physi- 
cist Irving David Fox, who re- 
fused. to answer questions of the 
House Un-American Committee, 
was acquitted of contempt of Con- 
gress Friday by Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff. : 

The judge ruled at the one-day 


6,9 . 
British Halt 
g « 
Oil Operations 
In Iran 
LONDON.—The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. announced Friday it is 


closing down its entire operations 
in Iran. 


British Foreign Secretary Her- 
bert Morrison voiced the hope that 


“the consequences” will force a 
change in the Teheran govern- 
ment’s attitude. 


Anglo-Iranian Co. officials, how- 
ever, wants the Iranian govern- 
ment overthrown. “It is our opin- 
ion,” said Basil R. Jackson, gen- 
eral manager of AIOC, “that we 
shall never reach an agreement 
with Iran so long as Mohammed 
Mossadegh is Premier.” 


The company announcement 
said all British employes of the 
sprawling industry's fields, refiner- 
ies and other installations have 


trial that Fox properly invoked his 
constitutional right against self- 


incrimination. 
Assistant U. S. Attorney William 
Hitz recalled that one of the ques- 


“Is your father a Communist?” 
Hitz contended it did not fall 
the self-incrimination 
amendment. 
The judge disagreed and ac- 
quitted Fox on all 16 counts of 

the indictment. 
a 


pine lake lodge ! 


Informal resort, beautiful country, ! 
swimming, boating—own lake, sports, 
record library. CHILDREN: trained 
counselor, crafts program. LOW 
RATES. Inquire special rates families 
and full season. Special 5-day week- 
end JULY 4th, $35. 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


4TH YEAR OF 

OUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 
fun with our § staff 
of 8 trained coun 


~ 


been called into the port city of 
Abadan, ready for evacuation. 


All “operations will be com- 


pletely ended within 10 days, the! f 


annonncement said. 


Jackson and other company 
executives admitted the shutdown 
would precipitate a very critical 
situation in Iran. 


_ Reports from Cairo said British 
military leaders in the Mid-East 
were prepared to send British 
troops from Suez to the Iran oil 
fields if serious trouble develops. 


s| These, rather than paratroopers 


from Cyprus, would be used, these 


are identified in the popular mind 
with aggressive acts. The para- 
troopers would stand by for use, 
only as a last resort, it was claimed. 


An infantry battalion of between 
600 and 800: men probably would 
be sent from the Canal Zone in 


selors from 8 a.m 


~. ACCORD, N. Y. © § D.m, 

Parents are free all the more to enjo; 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court 
large natural pool, arts and crafts. 
leather, metal, and ceramics. 
confidently at night—roving baby 
Special facilities for infants, too. 
REASONABLE RATES 

Office: DA 3-0005, after 8 p.m. 
Also limited number of 
Bungalows for Summer Rentals 


Relax 
sitters. 


a 


New York 


the first instance, if military inter- 
‘vention was considered advisable. 


ACA Members 
ToVoteMonday 


=== (0 the Co-op Way—— 
To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
land and all camps around 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
10 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., { p.m. -and 
4:45 p.m. 635 Allerton Ave. 
For eersrvations call: 


OL 5-7828 | 


CARS 


_A Forest-Farm-Lake | 
Mountain Paradise | 
For All Races, Faiths, Convictions 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP 

CONWAY, N. H. - 
Good FOOD, Room, Bath, $4 to $7 daily 
Evening Forum, July-Aug., Speakers 


274 Acres, 2 Lakes,. Trout Stream 
Forests, Mountains, Excursions, 
Boating, Swimming, Games, Musie 


Free Folder, Photos, Rates, etc. 


a 


THE VACATION HAVEN 
FOR FUN AND REST 


® JACK FONER, Social Director 
® ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Band 
® LES PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


Lowest rates for finest accommodations 


Make Reservations Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 


. = WA 4-6600 or direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 


On Wage Offer 


Leaders of the American Com- 
munications Association have 
called a membership meeting. of 
workers in Western Union for 
Monday night to act upon a wage 
offer from the company, it was 
announced Friday. The meeting 
will take place at the Hotel Dip- 
lomat, 43rd St. and Broadway, 
7:30 p.m. 

A union spokesman said _ the 
membership will either vote to 
accept the offer or will prepare 
for strike action. The union 
leaders said that whether the offer 


‘is accepted or not, ACA members 


would observe any picket lines 
that may be set up by the AFL 
Commercial Telegraphers Union. 


The AFL union _ represents 
Western Union members outside 
of New York. The CTU has been 
reporting little progress in its ne- 
gotiations with the company. 


ASK SEVERANCE PAY 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. (FP).—Two 
AFL and a CIO union are de- 
manding adequate severance pay 
if the tunnel under San Diego Bay | 
now being planned is built and 
puts the ferries out of business. __ 


.a8. 
Peas 


Vacation With 


weeky or seasonal arrangements for your family | 


. GROUP RATES 
JULY 4th 


o DAYS FOR $40.00 


for information and reservation 


or 6961—-Room 610, 1 Union Sq., N.Y. 3, N.Y. | 


Call AL 5-6960 


_ Office open 9:30-7 P.M. ~~ Sunday 9:30-1 P.M. | 


mp UNITY 


MILLION MEMBERS 


| 


; 
; 
} 


Your Children 


ON REQUEST 


PITTSBURGH (FP) — The 
United Steelworkers has finally 
reached million-member rank. The 
audit for the first six months of | 
1951 will show the attainment of | 


seven figures in membership, a 
union officer said. | 


SPECIAL 


FIGHT GAS TAX 


LANSING, Mich. (FP). — The 


| Michigan CIO is fighting the 1%c 
raise in gas. tax voted by the Re- 
publican legislature. 
wants a referendum 


The - CIO: 
vote on it, | 


Peace Congress 


(Continued from P:ge 3) 


hundreds of thousands back home. 

From the very first, there was 
confidence among the founders 
and leaders of this movement that 


‘they were fulfilling a great need 


in American life. Such people in- 
cluded Prof. Phillip Morrison, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Robert 
Morss Lovett, Dr. Clementina J. 
Paolone, Paul Robeson, Marcel 
Scherer, Thomas Richardson, Ab- 
bott Simon, Douglas Glasgow, 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans. 


There was more realism than 
prophecy in Prof. Lovett’s warn- 
ing at the time of the Washington 
Pilgrimage that “our nation is only 
beginning to feel the misfortune 
that comes with war.” 


* 


THE MAIN BUSINESS of the 
Congress will probably center in 
two panel meetirgs, one on “Our 
Countrys Foreign Policy,’ the 
other on “The Negro Citizen and 
Peace.” 


Out of the Congress as a whole 
are expected to come significant 
statements of policy and a pro- 
gram of action. It will project 
campaigns and_ organizational 


reports said, because paratroopers| 


suicide?” 


orms for work among. trade 
| unionists, women, the Negro peo- 
| 
ple, youth, the national groups. 
| The numerous workshops and 
-round-tables will deal with such 
topics as colonialism, conscription 
ana universal military training, 
the right to speak ‘or®peace, stand- 
ards of living the war budget, edu- 
‘cation, remilitarization of Ger- 
many; the unity of Negro and 
white in the struggle for peace. 

* 

APC LEADERS have repeat- 
edly expressed the fact that this 
‘is not an exclusive movement, nor 
does it claim sole proprietorship 
over the struggle for peace. On 


the contrary, the emphasis here 


all other movements and organi- 
zations in a common desire to pre- 
vent World War III and to settle 


world conflicts and _ tensions 
through negotiation. 


It was Dr. DuBois who snythe. 


sized into its simplest terms the’ 
‘main motives of the APC. He 


asked: “Shall we try to settle 
world problems by reason or by 


* 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
unable or unwilling to answer that 
question, last week launched a 


its leaders. 


However, government policy- 
makers, faced with the great pop- 
ular sentiment symbolized by the 
growing peace movement, are 


finding it increasingly difficult to 


withhold the’ only answer the 
American people will accept. 

The American People’s Con- 
gress and Exposition for Peace 
marks a high point in the struggle 
for peaceful international _ rela- 
tions, pointing toward new activ- 
ity which will unfold with vigor 
and breath as the delegates re- 
turn to their homes. 


is On unity and cooperation with 


red-baiting attack on the APC and’ 


Phone Strike 
Ended in 


California 

LOS ANGELES. — The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
reached an agreement Friday with 
striking CIO Communication 
Workers, ending a four-day walk- 
out of nearly 10,000 telephone 
employes. 

The agreement ended a months- 
long impasse between the com- 
pany and the union over a new 
contract. ! 

The agreement provides for a 
10 percent average wage increase 
offered by the company before 
the walkout was called. The in- 
crease is the maximum allowed 
under federal wage control laws. 


Other issues agreed on were 
the upgrading of some job classi- 
fications in metropolitan areas, pro- 
vision for promotion on a senior- 
ity basis, arbitration of dismissals, 
establishment of grievance ma- 
chinery and time off with pay for 
workers attending special union 
activities. 

The negotiations had stalled 
principally on the company s de- 
mand for a no-strike clause in the 
new contract, and Goodwin said 
the company agreed to eliminate 
it from the contract after union 
officials entered into a verbal un- 
derstanding that the rule would 
be respected. - | 

The agreement still is subject 
to the approval of the union mem- 
bership; but all striking workers 
were ordered to report back to 


work. 


Ciguret Cost Up 
In Puerto Rico 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico, June 
29.—-The price here of most Amer- 
ican cigarets will increase to 29 or 
30 cents a pack on July l, when 
a recently approved 26.5 percent 
‘crease in cigaret taxes takes ef- 


fect here. 


Se 


ET A OLY EE 


onecenay 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan = 
SATURDAY NIGHT FILM Club cnet 
sents its last “great program of hea 
season, until Sept. “A Chaplin Bonaza a 
Charlie’s funniest comedies. 11 West mesh 
Three showings beginning 8:30 p.m. 
mission to members $1. Social all even re 
GOING TO CHICAGO this weeken 
If not, help peace at the Unity Chorus 
Peace Party, June 30th, 106 East 14th St. 
Entertainment, refreshments, $1. 


Coming 

THESE ARE DAYS THAT DEMAND full 
knowledge and understanding of the po- 
litical. and economic developments. The 
Spring term at Jefferson Schoo] is the 
thing. Registration all this and next 
week. Jefferson School 575 Sixth Ave. 
WA 9-1600. 


- 


JOHN’S 


RESTAURAN 


ported and domestic wines and liquors. All 
kinds of cocktails. 
Open til} past midnight. 302 East 12th Street. 
NYC. GRamercy 5-9581—John Pacciatti, Prop. 


The best and targe- 
est selection of itm- 


Italian-American kitchen. 


i 
‘ 
' 
' 
’ 


THESE ARE 
FOR CLEAR 


Study Marxism at the 


ECONOMICS 
PHILOSOPHY 


Evening Courses 


This Summer 


POLITICS 
SCIENCE 


i eemieeatll 
* 


TIMES 
THNKING © 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


i 


HISTORY 
CULTURE 


Morning Courses 


REGISTER ALL THIS COMING WEEK 
Classes Begin July 9 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


er WA 9.1600 


os 
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40-Hour Week |Czechs to Return 2 Jet Planes, Congress Votes to Bar Rollback 


— gg a : te . r t “fe wae ee from Page 1) 

ee ys tee oe ( : § vy f) d measure which makes a bigger joke of price control than 
men ee ee aa 7 riticize 1d e ep " emdan $ it: was under President Truman’s ori pir DP A. Amon g 
gard | ag PRAGUE.—In a caustic note,|the pilots while the Czechs made| Other things, the Senate bill would prohibit OPS from 


"0h Czechoslovakia announced Friday|a detailed imvestigation to deter-| rolling back the level ot February, 1951. It would also 


es ee Ss Sl at will setumn two U. S. jet|mine if the landings at the Cxecho-| gholish the quota system for meat packers, thus encourag- 


apparently working on the theory|\** : oe 
thet they take what they can now|#ghter planes which landed on a slovak field were intentional. ing. tack: aaleations 


and worry about the problems Czech airfield three weeks ago,| “I have orally and in writing Two rollbacks in beef prices aggregating 9 percent 


PEE Ae soati the|2nd will release the two pilots. {informed you of all the essential 
ve —_ ae —— chad : | “Se | VSS a age age ere ae Rcearthestin the violation| Ordered last month by OPS Director Michael DiSalle, 


Many workers similarly feel that dor Ellis O. Briggs, announcing) of the territorial sovereignty of the would thus be cancelled. 
they don’t have to submit to ex- the decision, made clear Czecho-|Czechoslovak Republic by two House action began when Administration leaders 


cessive speedup or take layoffs|Slovakia’s irritation with three U.S.| American military jet aircraft,”| offered a resolution to extend the Defense Production 


without -a fight when and if they|State Department notes in whiclr/Siroky wrote. “I therefore do not Act, as is, for 31 days. The House then voted 296 to 85 


come, nor take it for granted that|immediate release of the pilots and| wish to deal with those realities 
they can’t demand before 1954./Planes had been demanded. again. The Czech government to take up this stopgap bill. 
In any event, it isn’t likely that) And it made a considerable| clearly expressed its attitude to Debate had hardly begun before Chairman Harold 


the workers will just take every-|Point of the fact that one of the/this case and exactly appraised its Cooley (D-NC) of the House Agriculture Committee of- 
thing that comes, even if some)Pilots, Lt. Bjoern Johansen, a Nor-| character.” fered an amendment to the stopgap bill which would tie 


politicians in City Hall interpret|wegian national, “has declared he) Then he stated that appropriate the hands of OPS during the 31 days. The House ac- 


the agreement to mean that they does not wish to serve under the;Czech authorities would return| | ; 
“SRA i United States Air Force in Ger-|the two jet planes to the United cepted Cooley's amendment 165 to 106. 
many, and will be returned to|States zone of Germany; would Just before the House went into action on the stop- 


Norway.” return Johansen to Norway, at his} gap measure it received a Senate request to approve the 


p Foreign Minister Viliam Siroky,| own request, and would return Lt.| bill adopted by the upper chamb Th 
Wor Id r otests oo signed the Czech note, told|/Luther G. Roland, Hummelston, greete q oi th . norton er. e€ request was 
* riggs: ra... t th U it d St t ) . sess “4 ’ ie - 
(Continued from Page 2) Te eedideciit, of the Cacch Re ee ee ee The Senate Banking Committee quickly approved the 


torious over jwar, truth over lies, | Republic most determinedly re-;} The note added that the Czech} Stopgap extension. 


nem peice ign — ial ie jects that the United States gov-| government will “present the bill nee: ees 
_ Democratic opinion in Israel iS ernment should appropriate the'to the United States Embassy for PUSH ( AMP AIGN T : 

indignant over the imprisonment right of determining the steps of|the sheltering and the transport of |# ™ ‘4! 

of American Communist leaders, the Czech government and adjudi-|the aircraft and for other ex- 


S. Mikunis, general secretary of the cate oy refuse to the Czech | 4 
oe bes 4 £Ov-|penses. — - } P 
et . Party come de- ernment the right of decision Johansen the Norwegian. is a. BROWNSVILLE KILLER-CO 
bg > 


clared in a cable sent-here.. Mik-| about this measure.” : 
| — wrote: os The biting reference obviously member of the Norwegian . for | Incensed over the second; A delegation of citizens will go 
es. All democratic and peace-lov- was directed to the American notes| Force and was receiving training| Brooklyn Grand Jury whitewash|to City Hall Monday at 10:30 a.m. 
ing people in Israel protest against which protested the detention of in Germany in jet flight. of the cop that slew Henry Fields,|to urge the suspension of the 
imprisonment of the best sons of Jr., Negro .worker, Brooklyn citi-|killer-cop. | 


the American nation, of the de- ee ‘mens began Friday to collect thou-| After the second whitewash, 
voted fighters for peace—the Com-: N A ACP a ARLEY DEB ATES sands of signatures demanding the| Brooklyn District Attorney Miles 
munist leaders of the U.S.A.—and suspension of Patrolman Samuel|F. MacDonald said: “We plan no 
. demand their immediate release. Applebaum. further action. We have done our 


JOB BIAS, ARMY JIMCROW is, cory fete; ete 8 fs ve ae aie 0 a 
: | | ; ? (Leigowitz had ordered a second|‘- : 


C rT | : ae d j heari ft sist - 
OU ATLANTA.—The fight against las MacArthur for condoning jim- \Punice Agnus Wie Saal BU. 4-2938 IN. 9-343] 


‘(Continued from Page 2) job jimcrow occupied the agenda | crow policies. Marshall waved); .4 charged the first 3 rc,| BUSSIE BROTHERS 
imparing his health and physicaljand discussions Friday on _ the aside all excuses for MacArthur's |), od ea we ad ay he Ni ip ok * MOVING AND STORAGE 
condition” and “without endanger-|42nd annual NACCP conference do-nothing position. baum, with “a gross miscarriage|| L0t®! m4 Long Distance—Expressing 
ing his life. meeting here in the City Audi-| In a panel on police brutality, of justice.” We Buy and Sell New and Used 


Accompanying the Stachel mo-|torium. Norman B. Johnson, Brooklyn me —|] . Furniture and Brie-A-Brac 
tion is an affidavit of Dr. Louis} But as leaders of the 700 dele-|delegate, and Loren Miller, from [IN QUEENS | Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Finger, Stachel’s physician, stating! gates of the National Association |Caizoents, ager oo make up their | nip ws aH icy SEE 
Stachel is suffering with “acute for the Advancement of Colored|minds as to whether brutal cops,|| “ves Exam asses Vitted : | 
IRVING B. KARP MORRIS NEWMAN 


coronary thombrosis,” a heart con-|People debated policies to place sa na ee who oppose 
*,* ; nd tas : : NI ? ; : 0 ; t it F ° 
dition which may “imperil his|Negro workers in jobs, there were police brutality, should be fought | Optometrist | AUTO RADIATOR — 


life” if he is forced to serve the|buzzings throughout the hall about) Johnson and Miller called fora, 90-06--188 BK ta, “Slane Jemenes 


five-year prison term. ‘Thursday night’s heated debate on fight against police brutality, with |] oven men.. wes. Fri, 9:30 AM te 4 P.M 
: ’ 1 fues. Thurs Sat 9°30 te 6 — QL 98-2852 


All of the Communist defend-|army jimcrow. James C. Evans,| 20 compromise” with Commu-| in NEW 


: 


——— 


/ 


ants have, in addition, been or-|Negro civilian aide to the Secre- | nists, which some delegates viewed dave your eyes 
dered to pay a fine of $10,000|tary of Defense, in defending the a5 a self-defeating position for a} \ examined by 8 
each. The motion asks that the “integration” program of the Negro civil rights group. : eamege ocalist 
fines be rescinded or reduced. armed forees, differed with asso-) —-- | 


- Attorneys for the Communist] iation leaders on the extent of| Air Pilo t UNION SQ. CORES 


VU ow, 


NATTY 


leaders pointed out that it is “pe-|Segregation among the fighting | OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


~ culiarly within the province of this forces. | 7 Made on 
court at this time to correct this) Thurgood Marshall, chief ° | oe plete a om 5. ten ; Pp 
manifest injustice.” They cited | NAACP legal counsel, declared | Return Perdin = wnat | remises 
Rule 35 of the Federal Rules of|that Negro soldiers. had been g | Hi-Fidelity Radio Ph h i 
Criminal procedure as basis of “given an unbelievably raw deal” | ee ee Overheated Radiators 


. fs e e | 2 
——— ee oe ened Gen. Doug: Negotiations | Vector Laboratories/] Cleaned and Repaired 


rrr? TTT)? TTT LLL LT LLILOLOLILILILitriliLieietilitlt ? AVENUE GR 38-7686 
nT Ave © |< 724 E. ith ST. AL 4. 


, | CHICAGO. — United Air Lines, won \ York Ci 
| | planes flew Friday for the first time || Sales — Installation — Service Niateal eret sai 6694 


in 11 days under a strike “truce 


8 : 
=o o-oo me Fe ee ee ee ee ee a Se ee oe 


TUPAPAPAPAPAVANLFAPA 
AVAFAN Apiary 


eet 


$ Electrolysis Moving and Storage with 900 pilots and co-pilots. 


| The strikers, members of the 2a 
tr’s SO INEXPENSIVE al Cee eee | Airline Pilots Association (AFL), ( qj S 5 i f j e d A d S$ 
to Rid Yourself of Unwant | : agreed to end their walkout while = ies an to cris th wea eh eh dben exon mkubabuneneintmahenebindenestreiébaiene dade eee 


a Hair Forever! FRANK GIARAMITA negotiations continue on pay and. APARTMENTS WANTED (Upholstery) 


13 E. %th St. GR 7 9457) working conditions. TwO gentlemen want unfurnished apart-|SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
. aca near Srd Ave. de One issue is the refusal of pi- ment, basement or cold flat, either one. your home. Reasonabile.. Furniture re- 
SCOMRELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS ~ 4|| EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE | Jots to fly the new DC6-B airliners,)_—™* ="""* SO Padely attention ‘Mornings 9-1, H¥acinth 
‘LLE : , \ , >| solv ‘ely att ornings 9- acin 
HOT or coid water, apt. desprra 8-7887. On Vacation July 1 to 15. 


x 
ot i } . bd 
oe eee Gn | 800-mile-an-hour ships. The truce “heeded, couple, UL 7-7531. 


— Opticians and Optometrists \ gape that. puots return UN- | EVICTED Interracial couple want 1%- STATION WAGON TO SIRS 
der the same conditions which} room furnished or unfurnished apart- asi” wis Skea Wa ae 


Florists UNIT y | : : : : ment ay up to $50 a month. Call 
OPTICAL CO. prevailed immediately prior to the| 4'¢"9-seve after 7 p.m trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
Seeseeeeeseeeeoeee | ; 2 | Sa * ‘0 pares Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
152 FLATBUSH AVE, strike,” which meant that_ they ROOM TO RENT Bob, UL 17-8143. 


| ill : ] fl t é -B’ be 
still would not fly the DC6-B%. | (Manhattan) TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


+ e 
° Near Atlantic Ave. — Our ce 
SFLOWERS: Our Only ‘omer | 
| ‘The conference was called after ee he OEE: ore 
GIRL, large sunny ropm all improve-| VOvING, storage. Rockaway, Long Beach, 


©4ND FRUIT BASKETS © ELI ROSS, Optometrist | “oee 4 
Delivered Anywhere @ ; : ‘ _c. Solo- 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 eae SOVERRIEE ETOW ApS SENS | ee ee et ee ee ee eee eee 


* ' 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. order. 7 anger TRIPS TO THE COUNTRY. weekends only. 
e a — a SATURDAY 8 A.M. - 3 P.M. | | 7 ‘: Call any time. Covered pick-up trucks. 
GR 3-839 7 S EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES (Appliances) Cail GI 8-7601. 


° : Milk Price Raise 3 —— — 
“9 Restaurants | UNIVERSAL WAFFLE IRON—fully auto-}JrmmMiIe’s PICKUP—Small jots, shortest 


| : 4 , _.| (matic, chrome, signa] light, Reg. $17.99. notice, city beach, country. UN 4-7707, 
‘Hits Poor Children Spec. 50% ‘off; net, $8.99. Standard idbesduccs cum ; woth —_ 


5 | A Rt E | L55: : Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and’ ~ 

MOUNTAIN | Board of Public Education hay it Si) Gm 9-7, “| cassirmn aoveurisina 
; : COUNTRY BOARD PAYABLE {N ADVANCE 
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Living Standards Drop 
As ‘Controls’ Face Test 


By George Morris | 
AFTER A SIX-MONTH battle that began with the la- 
bor walkout from the war mobilization machinery, there 


were strong indications that when “controls” legislation is 


it wi han th ; 
renewed it will be worse t ed onl ithe small-incomed 


the 


expiring law. 
As the Senate began debate on 
“Defense” Production Act 
those on labor’s list as “friends” 
were back-to-wall in an effort, to at 
least retain some limited pricé' roll- 
backs in the expiring law. 

_Most observers put little hope 


- @in a new bill that might be an 


improvement over the law expiring 
Saturday midnight. And of that 
law, Philip Murray, speaking in 
Pittsburgh Tuesday said it is “a 
vicious piece of legislation which 
pretended to institute controls, but 
simply controlled wages.” 

A look-back to the joint AFL- 
CIO statement issued last Jan. 
uary when the labor leaders walk- 
ed out, shows that today the law- 
makers are even more contemptible 


people, the new law in the works 
slaps another 12% percent hike 
on envelope deductions. 


® On profits, despite labor's 
complaint of the extortionate un- 
precedented level the corporations 
showed for 1950, the results for 
the first quarter of 1951 showed 
an increase in profit after taxes, 
topping the first quarter of 1950 
by 21 percent. 


‘ALTHOUGH LABOR PAPERS 
give an impression that the cam- 
ipaign of the unions for tighter 
pric. contrels is on a “do or die” 
level, actually it has not stirred 
much of a popular movement. One 
‘reason is that the AFL-CIO cam- 
paign was pitched for a “stronger 


Negro Victims 


(Continued from Page 4) 
When Perry was eight years of 
age he saw a Negro minister shot 
down by a mob in Hamburg, Ala- 
bama, for refusing to “mister” a 
white teen-age store clerk. No one 
even: bothered to investigate the 
he also helped to organize este 


On Perry's section of “free 
world” Alabama, domestic work- 
ers. like his mother, earned $1.50 
a week, and Negro boys like Pet- 
tis grew up illiterate. At eight 
years of age, Negro children work- 
ed in the fields to augment the 
small sums coming to tenant-far- 
mer fathers at the end of the sea- 


son. 
* 


AT 19, Perry was a building 
laborer and joined a union. After 
years of travelling from state to 
State as itinerant worker, he land- 
ed in California. In 1932 he jo, 
ed in the fight*to save the Scotts 
boro boys. His life was given a 
purpose and a pattern. America 
was not only lynch mobs and Ne- 
cro-haters. Scottsboro showed him 
that white and Negro Americans 
could unite for justice and democ- 
racy. 

A completely rejuvenated Pet- 


Militancy Won 


40Hr.Week at Sea 


AFTER A 12-DAY shipping tieup along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, the three striking CIO maritime unions won the 


40-hour week at sea and other significant improvements. 
The tieup that held hundreds 


of ships in ports ended Wednes- 
day when the Marine Engineers 


Beneficial Association, holding out 
for parity with the West Coast on 
hiring hall and other issues, settled 
on the basis of substantial gains. 


All three unions — the National 
Maritime Union, MEBA and radio 
men—gained the main denfand, a 
40-hour week at sea, but it will go 
into effect Dec. 16. Until then 
they will shift to 44 hours from the 
48 they worked, with overtime 
rates in effect after. They also won 
a general 8 percent rise above the 
levels in effect on January, 1950 
and vacations of two and three 
weeks, the latter for seamen work- 
ing a year continuously for the 
same company. 


the West Coast provision of time 
off for all work put in after 5 p.m. 
in port Mondays through Friday 
or for work done Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

The shipowners capitulated and 
the strike ended. 

Not since June 15, 1946, when 
maritime labor united on both 
coasts, were gains as significant.-In 
1946 the seamen won the .40s 
hour week only in port. The ship- 
Owners were expecting to have an 
easy time of the negotiations and 
make the most of the “emergency.” 
They refused to budge from their 
pin-money offer of a 3.62 percent 
raise and some __ inconsequential 
vacation improvement. The ab- 
sence of strike preparations by the 
NMU and Joseph Curran’s fre- 
quent. statements inviting govern- 


tis Perry, at the age of 36, learn- THE RADIO MEN won certain 


of labor than six months ago. ‘defence act.” The main argument 


‘cent raise limit, many weeks pass-| 


_ look forward to the day when bil-| 
lions now spent for war and cor-|preliminary work on converting: 
porate profits may be used instead consumer appliances on Aug. 6 


* given in the publicity material was 
THE PICTURE stand as. fol-'that labor's plan would provide 
lows: — stronger weapons against “Com- 
® On wages, despite indications munism.” The popular sentiment 
that the reorganized Wage Stabil- | for peace and an end of the war 
ization Board would hike | 
freeze ceiling to possibly a 15 per-| by the labor leaders. 
“So far did the labor leaders go 
ed, the backlog of cases waiting|along that line that Emil Rieve, 
for approval mounted -to thou-|chairman of the CIO’s Economic 
sands,. but the general raise for- Policy Committee, told a press 
mula is still at 10 percent. The conference, according to United 
WSB merely gives approval at will| Press, that the Malik peace pro- 
for a few of the raises that pierce} posal is “certainly helpful in bol- 
the ceiling which threaten to break 
out-into big strikes. 
® On prices, the Senate and 
House bills now up for action 
contain specific provision prohibit- 
ing roll-backs on meat and other 
agricultural products which are 
even permissible under the ex- 
piring law. Labor’s return to the 
war machinery was conditioned 
upon an active “grass roots” drive 
to change the law to one providing 
tight price control. 
® On taxes, which the labor 
leaders complained are falling 


tage the economy.” And he even 
charged that the truae offer was 
“deliberately” timed to weaken the 
fight for better price controls. 

This line based on the same 
“peace jitters” that cause the big 
war profiteers sleepless nights, has 
the effect of repelling popular 
support for labor’s campaign and 
it has made the labor leaders hated 
among many sections of the people 
with whom peace is the primary 
problem and who welcomed Ma- 
lik’s proposal. 2» 


ILWU BOARD BACKS BID OF 
JOHN L. LEWIS FOR UNITY 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Intl. deepest depression in its history 
Longshoremen’s and Warebouse-/is one that should receive the se- 
mens Union executive board|rious and thoughtful attention of 
wired John L. Lewis “wholeheart-jall the American people. Our 
edly” endorsing his proposal “to union particularly resents the sac- 
pool and sclidify the mass strength rifices demanded of working peo- 
of the labor unions of this coun-|ple while the corporations, trusts 
try. | and politicians get richer and more 

The ILWU leaders congratulat-|contemptuous of labor’s — living 
ed the United Mine Workers’ pres-| standards and. rights.” 
ident for, his “timely end Meee-| Te his WAW address Lewis 
ingful address” before Ford Local) called for a $50 mililon defense 
600 of the CIO United Auto/fund to protect organized labor 


Workers in Detroit : 
it. against the attacks of its enemies. 
The; ILWU wire referred spe- . 


cifically to those portions of Lew- 
is speech that attacked the eco- 
nomic futility of the present war 
boom. 


“We wholeheartedly endorse Goi on Frid cioad ah 
your position for united action by > sion friaay authorized the 


all of labor,” the wire read, “and Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. to con- 

eee that you continue your ef- vert its system from manufactured 

forts to have American labor adopt °° natural gas. 

such a program. The company supplies 98,000 
“Our union stands ready to Customers in Coney Island, Sheeps- 

support to the best of our ability head Bay and parts of Benson- 

and resources your position and to hurst. b 

| The company plans to begin 


Brklyn Firm to Shift 
To Natural Gas 


for peace and prosperity of, the and hopes to have it completed by 
American people.”s Nov. 30. It will cost approxi- 


The wire declared also, “Your mately $1,650,000 to modify com-| 
_ Statement.that only the defense pany facilities to transmit natural 
program saves the nation from the gas. 


ee oo nee 


la —_ 


the economy altogethe. was ignored) 


stering those who want to sabo-| 


ALBANY.—The Public Service 


— ee 


ed the “three R’s” taught him by 
la Communist assigned to him for 
that purpose. And in the next few 
years Perry was well on his way 
to becoming a leading speaker, 
writer and theoretical leader. 

When Perry is called a “self- 
educated man” he corrects the 
speaker: “Oh, no, I was educated 
by the Comanaet Party.” 


PERRY has not only helped to 
organize labor unions on the coast, 
he also helpted to arganize Mexi- 
can-Americans and Negroes against 
the. super-exploitation of employ- 
ers. He became an expert on con- 
ditions of Latin-Americans in the 
Southwest. For nearly 20 years 
he has been a builder of the kind 
of America promised in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments. 

The indictment against Perry 
reads: That on or about Oct. l, 
1949, he “did leave 35 E. 12 St., 
N. 2. BY, 

* 

JAMES E. JACKSON, was born 
in Richmond, Virginia, 34 years 
ago. At the time of his indictment 
he was Southem Regional Organ- 
izer of the Communist Party. 
Since his teen-age days in a Rich- 
mond high school, Jackson has 
been a fighter against the jimcrow 
system. He was only 14 years otf 
-age when the Scottsboro case 
broke, but he was perhaps the 
most active fighter for the free- 
dom of the Scottsboro boys in 
Richmond. He continued his fight 
as a student at Virginia Union 
University and at Howard U., 
Washington, D. C., where he ob- 
tained his doctorate in pharmacy. 


During his student days at How- 
ard, he helped organize the South- 
em Negro Youth Conference and 
became one of its officers. After 
leaving school, he did not find his 
place behind a drug counter with 
vial, pestle and bowl; he joined 
the CIO organizing committee 
then active among the tobacco 
workers of Virginia and North 
Carolina. In the meantime he help- 
ed write the Virginia state guide- 
‘book, part of a Works Progress 
_Administration project. 

* 


JACKSON joined the army in 
World War II and served for 
‘three years in India. His wife, 
Esther Cooper, led the Southem 
Negro Youth Congress in his ab- 
sence, 


After he was demobilized in 
1946, Jackson became chairman 
of the Louisiana State Committee 
of the Communist Party. In that 
isame year he was attacked by a 


'white mob in his New Orleans 


other wage improvements while 
for the unlicensed seamen—NMU 
members—further talks are to con- 
tinue on inequities. ‘he NMU 
settled after a week’s strike. ‘The 
radio men settled soon after. But 
the MEBA held out for extensior 
of the scope of the hiring hall to 
cover all but the chiet and first as- 
sistant. The union also demdnded 


ment intervention, encouraged the 
shipowners in their hope of a 
cheap deal. 


A NEW SPIRIT entered the 


negotiations a day before the con- 


tract deadline when the NMU’s 
office was flooded with wires from 
hundreds of ships urging no com- 
promise on the major demand, 40 
hours, and_ stressing militancy. 


Ask Loans for 
CRC Bail Fund 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, executive secretary of the 


suasion to “come forth with loans 
to the CRC Bail Fund.” 


“It is clear that the intent of 
those who are violating the Bill oi 
Rights,” Patterson declared, “is to 
set exorbitant bail in each case so 
that more indictments will consti- 
tute arrests, that those who lead 
the people in defense of civil 


rights and peace shall rot in jail | 


indefinitely.” 

The present bail fund, he ex- 
plained, comes primarily from 
workers, housewives, democratic- 
minded professionals and _ artists. 


It ‘has posted over $230,000 for @ 


the 11 Communist leaders, over 
$70,000 for several of the new vic- 
tims of mass arrests as. well as 
tens of thousands of dollars in 
civil rights cases all over the coun- 
try. 

However, the CRC leader 
stressed, that new arrests for po- 
litical opinions are being planned. 

“The people by their new re- 
sponse to the Civil Rights - Bail, 
Fund have already shown their 
determintion to save the right to 


home, just barely . escaping alive. 
Later he served as educational di- 
rector of the Communist Party in 
Michigan and was the Ford Section 
organizer. While organizer at Ford, 


Jackson helped organize a cam- 
paign against the 
practices of the Ford Motor Co. 
as well as the fight against the in- 
human speedup there. 


jimcrow job’ 


The indictment reads “(Jackson) / 


assumed responsibility for the’ 
partys auto industry concentra- 
tion program there.” 


oe 
The indictments and the acti-|@ 


vities of the indicted clearly indi- 


cate what the government is 
opposing. : 


PATTERSON 


reasonable bail. But action, more 
action, and still more action is 
necessary, he stressed. 

Response to the Bail Fund “has 
not yet become anywhere near-the 
size of the money needed to bail 
out present victims,’ and “cer- 
tainly far from the sum that will 
be needed for expectant future 
victims of thought control arrests.” 

«Let union brothers and _ indi- 


-1vidual citizens come to the aid 


of those Americans still in jail,” 
the Negro leader appealed. 
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Pre-Summer SALE 


25% off 
FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Custom Mats and Frames 


44th ST. GALLERY 7Z 
133 West 44th Street 
* LE 2-3834 


Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. | 
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American Premiere 


MAN AGAINST NATURE! 


Bet. 41 and 42 


rom STANLEY 


ARTKINO’S 


STS. 


“EPIC BATTLE FOR THE BLACK GOLD IN 
THE SIBERIAN TAIGA” 


“FAR FROM MOSCOW” 


SEVENTH AVENUE agiecc 
with N. OKHLORKOV — MARK BERNES — LEO SVERDL 


In Magicolor 


